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PEEFACE. 



In the year 1856, the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland appointed fifteen organizing 
teachers, for the purpose of introducing among the 
national schools an improved andimiform organiza- 
tion, and of diflPiising among the national teachers 
a more extensive practical knowledge of school 
keeping. To fit mem more perfectiy for their 
duties, the organizers underwent a preparatory 
course of instruction and practical training under 
P. J. Keenan, Esq., then Head Inspector of national 
schools. Mr. Keenan delivered to them a series of 
lectures on the science and practice of school ma- 
nagement, including, among a variety of subjects, 
a detailed description of the systems of organiza- 
tion best suited to the national schools of Ireland. 
This Hand-book may be said to have originated in 
those lectures. I have incorporated the most im- 
portant of them, and they form a very considerable 
portion of the book. On my own part, I have 
given the principal results of my experience, both 
as a teacher, and as an organizer. 

This book has been written with special refer- 
ence to the wants of Irish national schools. While 
careftdly avoiding all mere theory, I have endea- 
voured to render the instruction contained in it 
plain, useful, and practical ; there is not, I believe, 
a plan, ^opinion, or suggestion in the whole book, 
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. that has not been carried out successfully, either 
by myself, or by others under my immediate direc- 
tion. The systems of organization, originated in 
this country in 1856, are here very fully described ; 
it is the duty of every national teacher to make 
himself thoroughly and practically acquainted with 
them in all their various details, for they are fast 
becoming part and parcel of our national system. 
I was myself one of the organizers, and I look 
back with pleasure to a course of lectures that first 
seriously turned my attention on the science gf 
school management, and to my intercourse with 
inspectors, managers, and teachers, during the four 
years that I assisted in carrying out the organiza- 
tion. 

To the reports of the head inspectors, and of 
some of the district inspectors, I have to acknow- 
ledge myself indebted for some useful practical 
hints. 

I have not entered on the question of moral and 
religious training ; for many reasons I have thought 
it wiser to leave this important part of the subject 
to others better able to deal with it. 

I cannot expect that every one will agree with 
all that is put forward in this Hand-book ; but I 
do hope that every national teacher who reads it 
oareftdly, will find in it a good deal that will be 
practically useful to him in the working of his 
school. 



Central Model Schools, Dublin, 
February^ 1863. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of this book, consisting of more 
than two thousand copies, went off in exactly one 
year ; I consider that a sale so rapid as this, fully 
warrants me in bringing out a second edition. 

I have in this edition considerably enlarged, and 
I hope improved, the book. The chapter on Orga- 
nization has been rendered more nseftd, by the 
addition of a number of new, and carefully engraved 
diagrams. For the accommodation of teachers who 
do not wish to adopt the half-hour division of time, 
I have given, in the third chapter of Part I., some 
specimens of time-tables, with lessons varying in 
length from thirty to forty-five minutes. Several 
additions have been also made to the chapter on 
Monitors. 

In the first chapter of the second part, there are 
some further directions regarding classification. In 
the second chapter, I have inserted a great many 
additional suggestions, on the method of teaching 
the First Book ; on reading, including the commit- 
ting to memory of poetic pieces ; on the meanings of 
words, and on oral spelling. In "Writing from 
dictation," there are some further instructions on 
methods of correction, with a new section on " Com- 
position." Lastly, in the fourth chapter, I have 
added a section on the method of teaching mensu- 
ration to children who have had no opportunity of 
learning euclid. 
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In both editions, I have carefully studied sim- 
plicity of expression, clearness, and concentration ; 
I have scrupulously excluded everything except 
what I thought would prove directly and practi- 
cally useful. 

It affords me no small gratification to be able to 
say, that the book has very generally received the 
approbation of those who above all others are the 
best judges of its usefulness — ^the Inspectors, Head 
Inspectors, and other gentlemen connected with 
the National Board. I have only to express a hope 
that, in this respect, the present edition will be as 
fortimate as its predecessor. 

Cbntbal Model Schools, Dubliit, 
AprUy 1864. 
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MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 



CHAPTER L 

HOUSE; FURNITURE; APPARATUS. 



HOUSE. 

1. Site; size; sha:pe; rnLE-PLACE. 

The site of a school should he dry and cheerful, and 
easily accessible to the great hulk of the population. 
No trees should he allowed to grow very close to the 
house either in front or rear. Trees too near a huild- 
ing generally render the walls damp ; they are, hesides, 
gloomy, as they more or less exclude the light and ob- 
struct tiie view. These are matters of importance in 
an ordinary dwelling-house — ^much more so in a school- 
house. 

A school should he large enough ** to accommodate 
conveniently the largest daily attendance which the 
locality is likely to furnish." In estimating the proper 
size of a school, eight square feet at least should he al- 
lowed for each child in average attendance. By the 
adoption of a proper organization and furniture arrange- 

b2 



12 MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS. [PART I. 

ment, the school business can be carried on with small 
inconvenience, and with sufficient freedom of movement, 
even if the room be so crowded on any particular day, 
or succession of days, as to allow only six square feet 
to each child actually present. Allowing eight, there- 
fore, provides for a fluctuation of about a third over 
the average. Thus a room 30 x 16 feet will accom- 
modate an average of 60, and is sufficiently large 
for an occasional attendance of 80. With this num- 
ber, however, the room would be much crowded, 
and would require the most careful and thorough 
ventilation. 

The walls of a school should never be less than twelve 
feet high, and in all large schools they require to be 
still higher. Anything lower than this will scarcely 
allow sufficient head-room for ventilation, or wall space 
for maps. 

The best general shape for a school-room is that of a 
plain rectangle, having the length twice the width. If 
an attendance sufficiently large be expected, to warrant 
the appointment of an assistant, a class-room, imme- 
diately off the principal room, will be found a most use- 
ful appendage. If the principal room be very large, it 
will be better to have two moderately- sized class-rooms, 
than one very large one. Observe, however, that a de- 
tached class-room is of scarcely any use, unless there is 
a second responsible teacher in the school. 

If the room be small, the fire-place may be in one 
end ; if large, either it should be in the middle of one 
side, or there should be two — one at each end. The fuel, 
whether turf or coals, should never be exposed to view : 
if, for want of a cell or store, it must be kept in the 
school-room, there should be a box or cover of some 
kind to hide it, as well as to preserve cleanliness. 

2. Floor. 

Plags, bricks, tiles, and clay, are all bad materials for 
the floor of a room. As there are still however, consi- 
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derable numbers of our national schools which have clay 
floors, and as some years will no doubt elapse before 
the evil is completely remedied, we think it better not 
to ignore their existence. A few practical suggestions 
shall be given in relation to them, whenever necessary. 
If a school must have a clay floor, let it be properly 
made, by placing a layer of stones at bottom, and mixing 
some slaked lime with the surface. The ground out- 
side should be somewhat lower than the floor ; if it be 
higher, it is sure to produce damp. The teacher should 
also take care, that no rubbish be allowed to accumulate 
against any part of the walls outside, as it will be in- 
variably attended with the same result. If these pre- 
cautions be adopted, there will be a hard, dry, and 
comparatively comfortable floor. 

The best clay floor is bad enough ; but when it is 
damp, it is cold, disagreeable, and unhealthy. To 
render such a floor dry requires no great trouble, and 
very little expense, and the labour and cost wiU be 
weU repaid, by the increased comfort and healthfulness 
of the school-room. The proper remedy is to dig up 
the surface, and after thoroughly pulverizing it, and 
mixing a little lime, to trample it down again. At the 
same time, the ground outside, near the foundation, 
should be cleared ; and if it he not lower than the floor y 
a drain should he made all round. 

A boarded floor is the best of all ; no other can com- 
pare with it for comfort, warmth, and healthfulness. 
Boards, one inch thick, can be laid on a floor at a cost 
of from Z\d, to ^d, per square foot, including joisting, 
the removal of the floor, and any masonry that may be 
necessary under the ends of the joists. 

If the floor be perfectly dry — of that hard, powdery 
kind, that never shows the least appearance of damp — it 
can be boarded in the following manner for considerably 
less than the above. The floor need not be dug up at all, 
but small joists (two inches thick by three deep) are to 
be sunk into it, by cutting little channels for them; 
they may be placed eighteen or twenty inches apart, 
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14 MECHANICAL ABEANGEMENTS. [PART I. 

resting on the floor, and should be sunk so deep, that 
the boards, when on them, will be very nearly, but not 
altogether in contact with the floor — say one inch above 
it. This plan saves the cost of removing the floor, as 
well as that of the masonry usually placed under the 
joists, and not more than half the quantity of joisting 
will be required. It applies, however, only when the 
floor is quite dry, both in winter and summer : if ever 
there is the slightest damp, the timber will rot. 

3. Ceiling; windows; offices. 

If the house be of only one story, comfort and health 
both require that the room be ceiled. If the roof be 
slated or tiled, it is subject to all vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature in the absence of ceiling ; it is miserably cold in 
winter, and intolerably hot under the sun of summer. 

A thatched roof overhead presents a very unsightly 
appearance indeed, and renders the preservation of 
cleanliness a difficult task ; it is just as easy to ceil a 
roof of this kind as one that is slated. If the ordinary 
plaster ceiling be thought either too heav^^ or too ex- 
pensive, the room may be covered over very neatly, and 
without much cost, with a sheeting of thin boards. 
Any common carpenter can do this. 

Suppose a small room, 24 x 16 feet, and that the 
boards are laid longitudinally, and nailed to the rafters 
and collar-braces ; about fifty-four twelve-foot leaves, 
nine inches broad, will cover the whole roof; and if 
they be f -inch thick, they can be all cut from seven 
three-inch planks, twelve feet long. The boards should 
be always painted either white or some very light 
colour. 

It must be borne in mind, though it is frequently 

forgotten in practice, that a house is furnished with 

windows for two purposes — to give light, and to aflbrd 

ventilation. For the latter, it is quite necessary to 

have them in at least two opposite sides of the room. 

^ej- should be raised at least &ve ie^V. ixoxa. \ix^ floor. 
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so that they may be beyond the reach of idle children 
to gaze through or break them, that sufficient wall 
space for black boards, tablets, and maps, may be se- 
cured, and that the currents of air may pass over the 
heads of those who are in the room. If the windows 
be less than five feet high, the lower panes should be 
muffed or screened. Both the upper and lower sashes 
should be made to open for purposes of ventilation ; the 
simplest and cheapest contrivance for opening and clos- 
ing being the common side pulleys. 

No school should be without suitable out-offices ; thev 
should be neither in immediate proximity with the 
school, nor yet so far removed as to render frequent su- 
pervision inconvenient. In mixed schools, i. e. those 
attended by children of both sexes, there should be se- 
parate out-offices, either at opposite sides of the school, 
or with opposite approaches, and in this latter case they 
should be completely separated by a high wall. 



FURNITURE. 

4. Construction op desks. 

The desks are the most important part of the school 
furniture, for on their construction depends, in a great 
measure, the children's progress in writing, as well as 
to some extent their comfort and health. Yet it is com- 
paratively rare to find a well-shaped desk in our ordi- 
nary national schools. The reason is plain ; they are 
commonly intrusted to persons who know nothing about 
their construction. No one can make a desk who is not 
acquainted with the proper proportions of the different 
parts ; this knowledge every teacher should possess, and 
in this, as well as in the management of furniture gene- 
rally, he should be engineer — should be able to give, 
without hesitation, all necessary directions to the work- 
men. 

Desks are commonly made too high and too much 
slanted ; at a desk made in this way, a child cannot sit 
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comfortably or write well. The part of the desk that it 
is most important to make of the proper height, is that 
next the children's breasts, which should regulate the 
height of all the rest. A good standard height for this 
part is 27 inches. 

The slant part should be very nearly level; the 
whole amount of the inclination should be not more 
than an inch and a quarter, which allows for the total 
height of the desk, 28^ inches. The total height, how- 
ever, will depend on the inclination, since the edge 
next the breast should be in every case 27 inches high. 
If, for example, there be an inclination of 4 inches, the 
total height will be 27 + 4= 31 inches. This part 
should be not more than 11 inches perpendicularly 
over the form, which allows for the height of the latter, 
16 inches. Breadth of the horizontal part at top, 3 
inches; breadth of oblique part, 12 inches; horizontal 
distance between the desk and its own form, 4 inches; 
width of form, from 7 to 9 inches. The whole breadth 
of the desk, therefore, supposing the form to be 8 inches, 
is 3 + 12 + 4 + 8 = 2 ft. 3 in. In a female or mixed 
school, the distance between the desk and its form 
should be not less than 5 inches. 

The beading usually placed on desks to prevent slates, 
&c., from falling off, is generally made too high. In 
such desks as have been described, it should be very 
low, not more than the eighth of an inch. 

There should be apertures for the slates so made, 
that the latter will rest perpendicularly when in their 
places ; they should not hang by strings from buttons 
or nails, but should rest on a solid support, set firmly 
at bottom. About 2 inches of the slate should project 
from the top, and there should be a slate aperture for 
every 15 or 18 inches in length. 

The front board which confines the slates should be 

slightly inclined from the perpendicular, as this gives 

the desk a more graceftil appearance, and it should pro- 

ject about tliree-fourths of an inch over the top. The 

beet supports are iron standaj:ds,'w^Ci\i (i^si\i^ ^xoftured 
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at any iron-founder's ; when ordering them, take care 
to state the proper height and slant. If these cannot 
be had, or if thought too expensive, timber feet will 
answer very well. 

An old desk can easily be famished with slate aper- 
tures. A half inch board, 9 inches broad, laid along 
the front of the desk, will be a sufficient guard for the 
slates. The mode of making the apertures needs no de- 
scription, as it is very simple ; a stout narrow ledge, for 
the slates to rest on, should be firmly fastened under- 
neath. The aperture should be so guarded that the 
slate cannot possibly fall through, even though a per- 
son should try to force it down. 

On the horizontal part, parallel with, and about an 
inch from each aperture, a groove, rounded at bottom, 
should be sunk to hold pencils, pens, &c. ; it should ex- 
tend the length of the slate aperture, and should be 
about five-eighths of an inch broad, and one- fourth of 
an inch deep. 

There should be an ink-bottle for every two pupils, 
or, if thought necessary, one for each. They should be 
kept corked or covered in some way, otherwise the ink 
will be spoiled with dust, and wasted by evaporation ; 
bottles, either glass or earthen, that will admit of an 
ordinary cork, will be found on the whole the best ink- 
holders. If the Board's leaden bottles be used, the 
best plan is to sink them deeply into the desks, and 
cover them with a narrow hinged ledge, which should 
also be sunk in the horizontal part, so that when it is 
shut down, the surface will be level. There may be a 
lid for each bottle, or one for every two or three. 

Should it be thought desirable to furnish old desks 
with bottles, without incurring any expense, the com- 
mon earthen penny bottles, which can be at all times 
procured, will answer very well. A circular cavity 
might be sunk for each in the desk, about half an inch 
deep ; the bottles rest in these tightly enough to be 
steady, but so that they can be readily taken up when- 
ever they want cJeaning. Each. Bh.o\)i^ Y^a.^^ ^ ^<3^ *^<i^ 
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to the neck with a little string, and they shonld always 
be corked when not in use. This is not a very orna- 
mental plan, but it is inexpensive, and is just as useful 
as any other plan whatever. 

It will he found extremely useful, and not at all ex- 
pensive, to have a little box in one end of each desk, 
with a shut opening vertically downwards. This will 
hold copy-books, pens, pieces, &c., or the slates used by 

the children in the drafts. 

« 

In calculating the number of pupils a desk will ac- 
commodate, a space of 1 8 inches is commonly allowed 
for each; thus a desk 10-|- feet long will accommodate 
seven pupils. This gives room enough for the advanced 
pupils to write, and is more than sufficient for the 
smaller children; where economy of desk space is an 
object, not more than 15 inches will be necessary, as the 
same desk will be long enough for eight of the average 
children of the school. 

5. Fastening of desks. 

Desks should be always fixed down to the floor. 
When they are large and heavy, indeed, and when desk 
and form are joined together as one block, they are 
pretty steady, even without being nailed down, espe- 
cially when the children are sitting on them, but still 
they are constantly shifting their position. Besides, 
heavy furniture of any kind that is unfixed and con- 
stantly moved about, becomes disjointed and rickety in 
a very short time ; if it be fixed, it will last more than 
twice as long. When the desk and form are separate, 
which is the case in great numbers of our rural schools, 
nothing can exceed the annoyance caused by their 
shifting, shaking, and falling. 

If the floor be boarded, it is easy enough to fasten 
desks; any teacher able to use a hammer or a turn- 
screw can do it for himself. If they are furnished with 
soles, or horizontal pieces at bottom on which they rest, 
nothing is required but the driving oi ^ ia^ lan^ nails 
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or screws. But if there be no soles, that is, when the 
desk stands simply on fonr or six 1^;8 like a chair, let 
a sole be nailed on each pair of legs, up against the 
bottom, and not against their sides. This sole is to be 
a little piece of board, 4 inches broad, an inch thick, 
and^ 80 long that it will extend an inch or so beyond 
the legs. The desks are then to be placed in the proper 
position, and the soles nailed down to the boards. The 
forms, if separate from the desks, can be fastened either 
in the same manner, or to the desks. 

To fix desks on a clay floor is also a matter of little 
difficulty. Let them first be laid accurately in the po- 
sition they are intended to occupy, and let two chalk 
lines be drawn along the floor, passing through all the 
end legs. The desks are then removed, and two little 
channels, about 8 inches broad by 6 deep, sunk in the 
floor along the chalk lines. A piece of timber is laid 
in each channel, long enough to catch all the legs. 
These sleepers may be made of any kind of rough tim- 
ber ; each might, if necessary, consist of several pieces, 
only taking care that the upper surfeice be moderately 
level ; the soles of the desks are to be naQed down to the 
sleepers. The floor is then to be filled up with mortar 
round the legs, and the desks will be not only perfectly 
firm, but very neat looking. 

6. Rosteum; tablet- rails ; cap-eack. 

An elevated rostrum is a very unnecessary piece of 
furniture : it is rather an encumbrance than a conve- 
nience. The best substitute is simply a small table, 
3 feet by 2, with a drawer to hold the account- books, 
and for seat, either a stool or a common chair. The 
greater number of rostrums in common use, serve also 
as school-presses ; so far they are useful, but if there be 
otherwise sufficient press-room, there ought to be no 
rostrum. 

The whole of the available wall space should be fur- 
nished with tablet-rails, separated by m^t^^ q€ 1^ 
inches or 2 feet, the lowest about 4^iee\i fewxiVJwi.^^'^'^N 
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there might be two, three or more rails, according to 
the height of the walls. They will be very useful for 
hanging maps, tablets, pictures, &c., which, without 
them, are too often seen hanging in all possible direc- 
tions, without the least attempt at arrangement, while 
the walls become wrecked with nails. They are no.t ex- 
pensive, and may be made by any carpenter in the fol- 
lowing manner. A five- eighth or half- inch board, nine 
inches broad, is to be cut longitudinally into either 
three or four slips ; each of these, when planed, will be 
from 2 to 3 inches wide. The edges intended to be 
turned outwards, should be either bevelled or moulded. 

The rails should be fastened up so as not to wreck the 
wall ; this can be done either by plugging the walls, 
or by small holdfasts or wall-hooks, assisted by eight- 
penny nails. They should be painted some dark colour ; 
oak or dark brown will answer very well. Once a 
school is furnished with rails a nail should never be 
seen in the wall; the tablets and pictures should be 
hung only from them, and should of course be dispersed 
along the walls, according to some definite arrangement. 
A room 35 x 16 feet should be furnished with three 
rows of rails all round, plainly made, firmly nailed up, 
and neatly painted, at a cost of from ten to fifteen 
shilli ngs. 

If there be a cap-room, this of course is the place for 
the cap-rack ; but if not, the rack should be placed in 
some part of the school-room not much exposed to view, 
as caps are anything but ornamental in a neat room. It 
should, if possible, be fixed in such a position, that the 
children can march past it in single file, either to hang 
on or to take off their caps. 

The highest rail should be always within reach of 
the pupils of the highest class, that is, not more than 
5 or 5^ feet from the floor ; the lowest may be placed at 
the height of 18 inches, and between these two there 
may be four others — six in all, at a distance of about 
2 incheB one from another. The hooks, which may be 
either of hard wood or of cast-iTou, aa ?>o\'i\ft.\3ckfe^\3kaT^8^ 
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can be placed six or seven inches asunder. A rack, 
consisting of six rails, each five feet long, will admit of 
about sixty hooks, and can be put up at a very trifling 
expense. A rack for a girls' school should be somewhat 
differently constructed ; the hooks should be about nine 
inches asunder, and the lowest rail not less than 30 
inches from the floor. 

7. Gallekiesj presses. 

A gallery consists of several seats, ranged parallel 
one behind another, and each one rising higher than the 
one in front. It is a most convenient place for simul- 
taneous teaching, the teacher standing in front, and the 
pupils sitting in a solid square before him. As a ge- 
neral rule, not more than from 25 to 40 children should 
be taught together in one gallery ; it vnU. be unneces- 
sary, lierefore, to make it larger than will be sufficient 
to accommodate this number. 

A small gallery of five seats, each eight feet long, 
will give accommodation to 35 ; four seats of 7 feet 
long will hold 24. Each seat may rise from 6 to 9 
inches higher than the next in front ; each should be 
separated from the seat next behind it, by a walking 
space of at least 15 inches; that is, allowing for the 
seat 9 inches, seat and walking space will occupy a 
horizontal width of at least 24 inches. The last seat, 
which is usually against the wall, should be 1 2 inches 
wide. A gallery of five seats will, therefore, extend at 
least 9 feet from the wall. If the sides of the gallery 
do not rest against walls, they should be guarded by 
nulings to keep the children from falling. At each 
side there should be left a little gangway for the chil- 
dren to pass, which, if space be an object, may be 
provided with hinged seats. 

A gallery is usually constructed in a separate class- 
room, and this is far the best place, if such a class-room 
be suited to the circumstances of the school. If there 
be no class-room, a small gallery may \i^ ^\aR,^^\si. *^<ii. 
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school-room, provided of course fhere be sufficient space. 
It should be as far from the draft circles as the school- 
room will permit ; and if possible it should be so placed, 
that the children when sitting on it shall not have 
their faces turned towards the general achool. Por ex- 
ample, if the school-room be long and narrow, the gal- 
lery might be placed at one end, against one side wall, 
the children being turned towards the other side wall. 
This arrangement, though not absolutely essential, tends 
very much to lessen noise. 

We have heretofore been speaking of raised galleries, 
that is, having seats rising in tiers one over another. 
They are always more or less costly, and are therefore 
not within reach of the poorer class of schools. A very 
simple, and at the same time a very useful gallery, may 
be made merely of common forms. This scarcely en- 
tails any expense, and may therefore be procured by 
every teacher, as there is generally a sufficient supply 
of forms in schools. 

Let four of these be got, each seven or eight feet long, 
and of the respective heights of 12 J, 14, 15^, and 17 
inches. Let the lowest one be fastened down to the 
floor parallel to the wall, and 3 or 3-J feet from it ; the 
next in height is fastened down behind this, leaving 
between it and the other, a sitting and walking space of 
14 or 15 inches. Let all be placed in this manner, each 
rising 1^ inch over the next in front, and they will 
form a gallery which, if not very ornamental, is just as 
useful as if it were raised. The children, when sitting 
on it, look towards the wall, which arrangement has 
the double advantage of lessening the noise, and of iso- 
lating the children to some extent from the rest of the 
school. The space in front, between the lowest form 
and the wall, should be not less than 3 feet, and not 
more than 3^, as this will just allow a map or a black 
board to hang on the wall, without the intervention of 
an easel. 

There should be convenient press accommodation for 
tlie books and requisites, as also ioT tY^e^ ck^ta, globes, 
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apparatus, &c. The pf^sses in schools are usually un- 
necessarily deep, and are not furnished with a sufiicient 
number of shelves ; thus they afford only very poor ac- 
commodation in proportion to their bulk, and to the 
school space they occupy. 



APPARATUS. 

8. List. 

'' Ko school can be regarded as in a fit working condi- 
tion in which there is not a black board for every draft 
under tuition, and a large one for the use of the division 
in the desks. Por instance, if a school consists of two 
divisions, and each division of four drafts, there will 
then be required four small black boards for the drafDs, 
and one la^ one for the division in the desks. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the importance of the black board, 
it being now admittedly to the schoolmaster what the 
compass is to the mariner ; without it he wanders from 
the track he should follow, strays about in confusion, 
and is lost in bewilderment."* 

In our list of school requisites there are black boards 
of yarious sizes and constructions, out of which the 
teacher will be able to select what best answers his own 
schooL The most generally suitable for draft teaching, 
however, are those of 30 x 24 inches, not framed, price 
Is. lOd. each. The teacher should furnish these with 
rings or cords for suspension, and they should be per- 
manently hting up before the draft circles. To each 
black bc^rd there should be attached a wiper of some 
sort, such as a bundle of quills, a goose wing, a piece of 
dotii or sponge, &c. 

There ^ould be a short pointer, hanging by a looped 
piece of cord, at the centre of every circle, for various 
teaching purposes, such as the tablet lessons of first 

* £epait <tf P. J. Keenan, Eac^., foe i%OQ. 
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class ; and for map teacliing, &c.,. tjiere shotild be a few 
long pointers, wMch might be kept in the press when 
not in use. 

An easel is a most useful artictef- every teacher 
should endeavour to have one at least. The best on the 
Hst, as well as the best value, though the most ex- 
pensive, is the *' Framed easel, six feet (long), double 
leg,*' price 5s. Od. 

Por the purpose of teaching the very young children 
elementary computation, the school should have at least 
one arithmeticon. Any of those mentioned (under the 
name of *' Arithmetic frames'* or "Hand frames") in 
the Catalogue will answer very well. 

There ought to be in every school, even the smallest, 
one large map of the world, one of Europe, and one 
either of Ireland or the British Islands. Beyond these, 
the more large maps the school can afford, the better. 
Johnston's School Maps (27 x 23 inches) are extremely 
well suited for small schools; they are very distinct, 
and contain almost as much as the large maps ; price in 
our apparatus list, 2«. 4^d, each. Betts's outline maps 
are most useful ; there are altogether seven of them, 
price Is. 6d. each ; and every teacher who wishes to give 
his pupils a sound knowledge of map geography, should 
have them in his school. 

The Board's Catalogue of School Requisites and Ap- 
paratus contains a copious list of almost everything 
necessary or useful in a school. For the teachers or 
managers of the humbler classes of schools, who are at 
the same time anxious for improvement, and desirous 
of avoiding heavy expense, the following selection, in 
addition to the articles already named, may be found 
convenient, containing some of the cheapest and most 
useful diagrams. 

«. d. 

3-inch Semi-globe, hiiiged, price, . . . each, 2 

View of Nature in all Climates, . mounted, ,, 3 4 

View of Nature in Ascending Eegions, „ „ 2 8 

Farieizesojf the Human Eace, . . „ „ 6 
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«. d. 

Natural History PrfrtiB, . . . .\ oa J 10 ^^ 

Natnral Phenomena Bo., . . . . / P^ **" 1 10 

Animals, their ComparatiTe Sizes, . „ „ 3 
Johnston's DiiyTm, iUustratiYe of Xatural Philo- 

8opiiy> „ „ 4 

Lardner's do. do. „ „ 10 

Reynolds' Astronomy, six sheets, „ per set, 8 

Reynolds' Physical Ueography, .. . „ „ 8 

Thermometer, „ „ 8 

Centrifugal Machine (very useful for showing the 

cause of the earth's spheroidal form), „ „ 5 4 
Greometrical Solids (useful in teaching mensura- 

' tion), „ „ 9 

(For manner of hanging Maps, &c., see Part I., Chap. V.) 



CHAPTEE II. 

SYSTEMS OF 0B6ANIZATI0H. 



1. PeEPETTAL JOLPLOYMXyT. 

Visit any national school, the teacher of which has 
Dot adopted a' proper system of organization, and with 
great probability you wiU observe the business carried 
on in something like the followiflg manner. One or two 
classes are standing np, receiving instmction from the 
master and a monitor; all the rest of the pupils are 
sitting, either in desks or on forms round the walls of 
the room, some few of the more advanced writing or 
working from their arithmetics, a few others preparing 
lessons with apparent attention, but the great majority, 
especially of the yoimg children, openly idle. 

You will find that this is the manner of transacting 
business during the entire day ; that not more than two 
or three classes are actively and profitably engaged 
together at any one time; and that, consequently, 
altiiongh the teacher may be uiiinteTni^\;e(iLV^ fe\xi'^\ss^^^ 
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teaching class after class, a large proportion of the 
school day is absolutely lost to the majority of the 
pupils. 

Is it necessary that these children sit so long idle ? 
Could we not contrive some plan by which all might 
be profitably employed the whole day, with only half 
an hour's intermission for play ? This has been accom- 
plished, and is perfectly possible in every school. 

Let us then begin by laying down this important 
maxim, which may be called " The principle of perpe- 
tual employment:'* — "Every child in the school should 
be engaged at some useful employment, at every mo- 
ment during the entire day." From this is to be ex- 
cluded "preparing lessons;'* in the first place, all 
lessons should be prepared at home, and, in the second 
place, every practical teacher knows that preparing 
lessons in school is generally only another name for 
idleness. 

To solve the problem of perpetual employment is one 
of the objects of every system of organization ; we shall 
proceed at once to describe the systems that are most 
generally useful, and best adapted to the circumstances 
of our national schools. The arrangement of furniture 
in a room depends on the manner in which the school 
is to be organized; we shall, therefore, in connexion 
with each system, describe the particular arrangements 
suited to it. 

BIPARTITE OR TWO-PART SYSTEM. 

2. Desceiption ; division of pupils. 

When the whole of the pupils are divided into two 
parts, one division being engaged at some desk lesson 
(as writing, &c.), while the pupils of the other division 
stand round the room in drafts at an oral lesson (such 
as arithmetic, reading, &c.), and when the two divisions 
change places and subjects at the end of each lesson 
during the entire day ; this is what is called the bipar- 
tite or two-part system of organization. This system 
28 very suitable for the geneTality oi •national schools, 
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more, and the first alone less, than half the entire 
school. In this case the second class must he divided, 
part going to the senior and the remainder to the junior 
division. We shall suppose a case : let there he 69 pu- 
j)il8 in daily attendance, who are partitioned in the fol- 
lowing way; fourth class, 7 ; third, 12 ; second, 25, in 
three drafts, and first 25, in three drafts. In this school 
the following would be the proper division : — 



JUN. Div. 


Srddrftoflst. 


2nd of 1st. 


1st of Ist 


8rdof2nd. 


Total 


8 


9 


8 


8 


33 


Sen. Div. 


2nd drft. of 
2nd. 


Ist of 2nd. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Total 


8 


9 


12 


7 


36 



There are many schools, especially in rural localities, 
in which the relative numbers in the difierent classes 
are subject to much variation according to the season. 
In the winter months the grown-up pupils attend, while 
the young children are kept at home by the severity of 
the weather ; in summer it is the reverse, the little ones 
attend, and the elder pupils are generally employed at 
home. The partition made in summer, therefore, may 
not answer in winter, and the teacher will be careful 
to restore the equality of the two divisions, by trans- 
ferring, at the proper time, a draft from one to the other ; 
reminding the children at the same time, that this trans- 
fer of a draft is neither promotion on the one hand, nor 
depression on the other ; that the draft in question will 
be taught the same lessons as before, only at different 
hours. Such a change as this should not be frequently 
made — if possible not oftener than twice a year — as it 
always acts more or less injuriously on the discipline of 
the school. 

3. Draft space and cibcles. 

The space for draft teaching should be along one or 
more of the walls ; this is fax lYi.emo§»tQ^iivenient place, 
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for on the walls can be suspended the chief teaching 
appliances, such as maps, tablets, black boards, &c. 
Bi^des, a class standing next a wall is to some extent 
isolated from the rest of the schooL Any considerable 
space in the middle of the floor, with desks or other 
fomitore placed between it and the walls on each side, 
may be regarded as of comparatively little value for 
teaching purposes. 

The particular side wall to be left open for drafts, 
depends on the circumstances of the school ; it is ofteu, 
for instance, determined by the position of the door ; but, 
generally speaking, that one diould be chosen which is 
best illuminated, and least interrupted by windows and 
flre-places. This space should be so broad, that when 
the pupils are standing at the circles, there will be room 
for a person to pass freely between their backs and the 
desks without touching either. If the ends of the desks 
be seven feet from the waU, it will be amply sufficient 
to allow this. In most small schools, 6 or 6^ feet will 
be quite enough ; and if economy of space be a special 
object, it may be reduced to five, but this will not allow 
a person to pass behind the children, as their backs will 
in fact be resting against the desks. 

It may be stated generally, that the width of the 
draft space ought to be in some degree proportioned to 
the width of tiie room; thus, if the room be 14 or 16 
feet wide, the draft space may be 6 feet ; for a room 1 8 
feet wide, draft space 7 feet ; 8 feet for a room of 20 
feet, and so on. In very large schools it might be left 
much broader ; in the principal Central Model School 
there is a space of 11 feet along each side wall. 

There must be as many draft circles as wiU accommo- 
date one division, that is, half the pupils at once. The 
number, therefore, will vary with the attendance ; but 
to provide for contingencies, there should be, if possible, 
one more than the number absolutely necessary. While, 
on the one hand, there must be a sufficiency of desks, 
on the other hand, as much as possible of the walls 
Bhould be left &ee for draft teaching, lu «B\a5^^j^'j*5s& 
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it is usually sufficient to leave a space along one side 
wall and at one end. In a large room three walls may 
be necessary ; and if the room and the attendance be 
both very large, there may be circles all round, the 
desks being placed in the middle. 

The following diagram will show how circles are to 
be made. Suppose AB to be a portion of the school 

walL Take a point for the centre, 
about 15 or 18 inches from the wall, 
and with a radius of three feet, describe 
the semicircle CDE, and continue the 
ends to the wall by the perpendiculars 
; CF and EG. The circle so marked, which 
• may be regarded as of moderate size, will 
j hold twelve pupils. In a small school, 
/ where space must be economized, the cir- 
cles may have a diameter of five feet, and 
if necessary the centre may be taken nearer 
to the waU. 
The circles ought to be placed as far apart 
as the draft space will allow, as this tends greatly to lessen 
noise; but the distance between two adjacent circles (that 
is, GI) should never be less than two feet. To determine 
the best places for them is often a matter requiring some 
thought In case of doubt or difficulty, it wiU be better to 
mark them with chalk for a few days, when they can be 
altered if necessary ; when the best positions have been 
found, they can be marked permanently. For the pur- 
pose of teaching large classes together, there ought to 
be two or more large circles pitched among the smaller 
ones. Each of these should have a radius of five or six 
feet, and may be placed as in the diagram, or in any 
other position that may be found convenient. 

The best kind of compass for describing the circles is 
a piece of cord ; let one end be fastened by a nail in the 
centre, and the other formed into a loop ; the circle can 
then be marked with an awl or a long nail. Various 
materials are employed for marking them permanently. 
Some use strips of brass ; others, brass nails with flat 
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heads, driyen closely all round, the heads being sunk 
into the boards. This plan appears on the whole to an- 
swer better than any otiier. 

If brass nails or strips be thought too expensive, com- 
mon black paint will answer very well ; painted circles 
are quite clearly defined, last for a long time, and are 
very easily renewed. Any teacher or monitor can 
make such circles as these without dif&culty ; the whole 
may be done in a couple of hours, and the cost will not 
exceed a few pence. On a clay floor, if it be moderately 
firm and smooth, circles may be rendered permanent by 
simply sinking the nail mark to a depth of a quarter of 
an inch ; these marks will retain their distinctness for 
many months. 

4. Location of desks. 

A notion very generally prevails among those who 
have no technical Imowledge of school management, that 
in furnishing a school it is necessary to provide a seat 
for every child in actual attendance. It often happens, 
therefore, that school-rooms are overcrowded with desks 
and forms, only a narrow passage being left all round, 
and a small space near the rostrum for class teaching. 

Where the bipartite system is adopted, as there is 
never more than a division sitting at any one time, 
the number of desks may be limited if necessary to as 
many as will accommodate a little more than half the 
greatest attendance expected. Suppose, for example, a 
school in which there is a maximum attendance of 75 
during some particular month, but whose average for 
the year is only 50 ; here there should be desk accom- 
modation for at least 38. Any one of the four following 
sets of desks will answer, the particular set to be chosen 
being determined chiefly by the shape of the room : — 

6 desks of 12 feet long = accommodation for at least 40 pupils. 
6 
8 
10 

In HoUand and Prussia, and other Continental coun- 
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tries, the pupils are taught all their lessons sitting; 
they sit, in fact, as a general rule, the whole day. 
Por this purpose the desks are often placed in groups, 
those pupils that sit in on« group forming a class to he 
taught hy one teacher. There are many modifications 
of this system, both as regards the individual shape of 
the groups, and the mode of distributing them through 
the room ; but the intention is the same in all, to ena- 
ble the teacher or pupil teacher to teach the children 
while sitting in a class immediately before him. 

Though the grouping system is still upheld by some 
educationists, it appears to be falling into disrepute 
among those who have the best means of judging of its 
merits, that is, among the most intelligent teachers. 
In Ireland it has been tried in some of our model 
schools, and it has been disapproved of both by teachers 
and inspectors. 

We find by experience that, in the schools of our own 
country at least, it is not a good plan to keep the pupils 
constantly sitting; that a regularly recurring alterna- 
tion of position from sitting to standing, and vice versd, 
at short intervals during the day, with corresponding 
changes of subjects, while increasing the healthfulness 
of school employment, imparts an agreeable variety to 
the daily routine, and infuses a spirit of activity, life, 
and cheerfulness into the working of the schooL Keep- 
ing out of sight for the present the consideration of gal' 
leries, we find too that instruction in those subjects 
requiring direct oral teaching, is given with most life 
and effect when the pupils are standing in a circle round 
the teacher. We shall therefore once for all dismiss the 
grouping system, and lay it down as a general rule, that 
the best way to arrange desks is the old Lancasterian plan 
of placing them in the form of a rectangle on the floor ; 
always remembering that there must be sufficient space 
left along one or more of the walls for draft teaching. 

5. Plans to suit the bipaetite system. 

Let it he required to i\irm.a\i a tootq. ^Q ieet long by 
^0 in width. Allowing 8 B(\uaiei feeX. iox ^-asJcL OcS^\^ 
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this ^ooni will give aocommodation to 100 average at- 
tendance, but to provide for flnctoation, we shall cal- 
culate on an attendance of 130. Here the best way to 
arrange the desks is to place them across, so near one 
side wall as to leave a walking space 1 8 inches wide, and 
leaving draft space along the opposite wall and at one end. 

Suppose the draft space to be 8 feet broad ; this will 
allow the desks to be 10|^ feet long, and each will hold, 
therefore, seven or eight pupils. Nine of these desks 
will be sufficient, on which from 63 to 70 pupils can 
sit, and which, allowing walking space of ten inches be- 
tween each two, will occupy about 28 feet of the length 
of the room. If the last des^ be placed with its seat 
3 feet from the end wall (for the reason of this, see 
description of fig. 15, forther on), a clear space of 9 feet 
will be left at the other end. There ought to be six 
circles, as each division, when the attendance is at its 
maximum, may contain six drafts ; for these the present 
space will be amply sufficient 

The following is the plan of the room according to these 
directions ; observe the manner in which the large circles 
are placed among the others. With this arrangement an 
occasional attendance of 140 can be accommodated, 70 
in the desks and 70 at the circles. If it were necessary 
to put in another desk, sufficient room might be easily 
made for it, by placing the last desk two feet, instead of 
three, from the wall, and by making the walking space 
between each and the one behind it somewhat narrower. 
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As a second example, let the dimensions of a room be 
25 X 16 feet; this will accommodate an average attend- 
ance of 50, but provision can easily be made for 60 or 
more. The draft space in this small school need not be 
more than 6 feet wide, which (leaving a passage of 18 
inches by the other wall) allows the desks to be 8 J feet 
long. Each will accommodate on the average six pupils, 
and five of them will be sufficient. 

There may be four circles, and by making them 54 
feet in diameter, they can without difficulty be placed 
as in the diagram ; the two large circles might be 
placed otherwise if desirable. If an occasional attend- 
ance higher than 60 be expected — suppose 70 — the 
desks should be 10 feet long, and have their ends placed 
against the wall, leaving no passage. If it be necessary 
to provide for a still higher number, another ten foot 
desk may be put in, behind the last desk near the door.* 



Firt 




D^^r 
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* This excessive overcrowding should be if possible avoided, as 
it is injurious to the health of the teachers and children, as well as 
to the discipline of the schooL But there are many schools, 
especially in villages and rural localities, where at certain sea- 
sons great numbers of children crowd in, and the attendance is 
often quite disproportioned to the size of the schooL The above 
directions are given to show how a provision may be made for 
such a contingency, and are not to be understood as implying an 
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The next example shall be a room, of 21 x 14 feet, 
which is about the small- 
est size used as a school- Fia.S 
room There should be 21x11^ 
four desks of 8 feet 
long, and they should 
be placed against one 
side wall, leaving draft 
space 6 feet wide by the 
other. This room wiU 
accommodate an average 
of 37, but 48 can be 
taught with the present 
arrangement. 

If the school- room be very large, it may be more con- 
venient to place the desks in the middle, leaving draft 
space aU round. And if even with this arrangement 
the desks would still be very long, there might be a 
passage through the middle, as in the principal room of 
the Central Model Schools. Suppose the desks to be 
12 feet long, and the school 25 feet wide; here there 
may be draft space along both side walls, but the desks 
should not be placed exactly in the middle, as this would 
leave each space only 6^ feet wide, which would be 
much too narrow for so large a school ; better to leave 
8 feet at one side, and 5 at the other. These remarks 
are sufficiently intelligible without diagrams. 

On the sapposition that there are no galleries, in other 
words, if the pupils are to be taught either sitting in 
desks, or standing at draft circles, the plans now given 
are the best that can be adopted for schools severally so 
circumstanced. In all these cases, it has been supposed 
that the desks might be had of any required length, as 
if about to be made newly. In numerous instances, 
however, the problem for the teacher is not to plan new 

approval of overcrowded schools. It is to be remarked that 
these large attendances usually occur only once a year, and last 
only for a very short time, probably not more than a month or six 
weeks. 
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desks, but to arrange in the best possible manner desks 
already made, and which are in many cases either too 
long or too short for the school-room. 

The following examples are given to show how desks 
of a given length may be arranged ; the room is sup- 
posed, in all cases, to be 32 feet long by 16 broad, but 
the instructions that follow can be applied without 
difficulty to a room of any dimensions. This room will 
accommodate 64 average attendance, requiring desk 
room for 35 or 40 and there must be at least four 
draft circles. 

Suppose first the desks to be 12 feet long; either 
four or five of them will be required, and there are at 
least six different ways in which they might be arranged, 
four of which are represented in figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
The most suitable arrangement will be determined chiefly 
by the positions of the door, fire-place, and windows. 
Should there be an occasional attendance so large as to 
render six desks necessary, there will be sufficient room 
for them, provided the arrangement in fig. 5 be adopted ; 
in this case a space of nine feet might be left at one end 
of the room, and six feet at the other. The arrange- 



Fig.A. 



Fig. 5 







Fig.e 
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ment in fig. 5 is preferable to that in fig. 4, because the 
drafts are farther separated, zxA cQins^c^^TL>\"^ ^k^ TLoise 
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is lessened. In any one of the four plans, it would be 
easy to put in a circle or two additional, if required. 
In the diagrams a desk is represented by a heavy line, 
and its form by a light one. 

If the desks be either 10 or 11 feet long, there must 
be at least five of them, and they should be arranged 
across the room with their ends against one side wall, as 
in fig. 3. There will be draft space by the other wall and 
at one end. If they be 9 feet long, six will be necessary, 
and they may be placed either with their ends against 
the wall, as in fig. 3, or so as to leave a passage as in 
fig. 1 ; there will be draft space along one side wall and 
at one end. Six or seven desks of 8 feet long would be 
required, and they should be placed as in fig. 1. If 
they be 7 feet long, there must be seven or eight : place 
them as in fig. 1. 

Lastly, if the desks be six feet long, there must be 
eight, nine, or ten of them, according to the attendance, 
and there are several arrangements that would answer. 
They may be converted into 1 2 feet desks and arranged 
as in figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, by placing them end to end in 
pairs. Or eight of them might be placed along the 
middle of the floor, leaving draft space five feet broad 
along both side wsJls. But perhaps one of the two fol- 
lowing plans, which in themselves constitute a very good 
way of arranging desks, will be considered better ; the 
plan in fig, 9 is preferable to that in fig. 8. 

Fig. 8 ^^Sf'^ 
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6. Use of gallekies in bipaetite system. 

In the bipartite system the pupils of one division are 
standing round the room at an oral lesson, while thos^ 
of the other dlyision are supposed lo \^ bv\.Vm^*\Si^vi^k% 
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at silent work. Por reasons which will appear in the 
next chapter, however, it will be sometimes necessary 
during the day that both divisions (one standing and 
the oQier sitting) be receiving oral lessons at the same 
time. 

As the desks are not well adapted for oral instruc- 
tion, it will be exceedingly convenient (provided the 
room is large enough, compared with the attendance, to 
allow it) to have one or two small galleries that will hold 
one division, while the pupils of the other are standing 
round the room. If there be no separate class-rooms for 
the purpose, the galleries may be placed in the school- 
room itself, provided always that there be sufficient 
space. Any one of these four arrangements then will be 
found very useful, and each one more so than those that 
follow : — 

1. Two galleries, one large enough for an entire di- 
vision, the other for half a division. 

2. One gallery, large enough to accommodate a di- 
vision. 

3. Two galleries, each sufficiently large for half a 
division. 

4. One small gallery for half a division. 

It is to be remembered that these galleries may in aU 
cases be made with common forms as described in last 
Chap., and that consequently they can be provided with 
little trouble and scarcely any expense. 

If the room be too small to admit of even one gallery, 
the business can be carried on, as described at the end 
of this section, without it 

The pupils of one entire division are usually either 
too numerous, or too unequal in proficiency to be taught 
together ; it is generally necessary to divide them into 
two parts at the gallery lessons — Whence the use of two 
galleries. If one of them be large enough for an entire 
division, the pupils may be taught either in two parts 
or all together, according as the lesson admits, or as the 
teacher wishes on each particular occasion. If however, 
the attendance be large — Bup]^oae ^^ ox ^\iovo— it will 
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be mmecessary to have either of the galleries so large 
as to accommodate a division, as such a number can 
scarcely ever be taught together. 

Some plans shall now be given showing the manner 
of arranging desks with one or more galleries aU in the 
same room ; the exact mode of working the school in 
accordance with this furniture arrangement, will be de- 
scribed in the chapter on time-tables. Fig. 10 is the 
plan of the following national schools among others : 
Edgeworthstown and Stonepark, Co. Longford ; Cavan ; 
TuUahanstown, Co. Meath. Where there are to be two 
galleries in the school-room, this is generally the best 
arrangement. 

Fig.io 
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Two other methods of placing a pair of galleries are 
shown in the two following figures. Fig. 1 1 is the plan of 
Longwood national school, Co. Meath; of Balyna national 
school, Co. Kildare ; and of Darver national 5cho<->l, Co. 
Louth; Fig. 12 that of Dundalk Xo. 1 national sch^yjl. 

^ Fig.l2 
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A lar^^er school, both as to dimensvoiia 'ooa^ '.^XfcxA- 
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ance, than any of the foregoing, is Dundalk No. 2. The 
galleries in this were made of eight old desks, which 
were rejected, as there was a sufficient number without 
them ; these were real galleries, with seats raised from 
the floor one behind another, and they were placed so 
that the children, when sitting in them, were turned 
towards the school-room. 
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Ardagh national school, Co. Longford, may be taken 
as the type of a very numerous class of rural schools. 
Its dimensions are 28 x 16 feet; average attendance 40, 
but there are often as many as 65 or 70 present. There 
was barely room enough for one gallery, and even that, 
only by making the seat of the last desk serve also for 
one of the seats of the gallery — this last being allowable, 
because when one division are at a gallery lesson, the 
other division are at the draft circles. The gallery con- 
sisted of only three seats (that is, two with the seat be- 
longing to the desk), on which from 20 to 24 children 
could ^sit a ta lesson. This furniture arrangement is 
particularly recommended for its simplicity, its useful- 
ness, and its very general applicability to schools of 
about the same size and attendance. Even one form 
placed behind the last desk (if there be not room for 
two) will be found extremely useful. 
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The arrangemeats represented in the last fourteen 
diagrams do not exhaust the subject ; there are many 
other plans that might be adopted in exceptional cases, 
but those now given are generally the best under the 
circumstances ; and it is hoped that the teacher who has 
care^illy studied them, will find little difficulty in ar- 
ranging furniture in any room. The galleries have been 
all along supposed to be in the school-room; it will 
greatly enhance their value if they be in one or more 
class-rooms, but in this case the arrangement of furni- 
ture is so simple, as to need no special description.* 

If a school-room admit either of no gallery at all, or 
of only one, it will sometimes be necessary, as already 
remarked^ to teach a lesson on some subject requiring 
direct oral instruction, to a class of children sitting in 
desks. We shall suppose this lesson to be geography, 
but our arrrangements will answer any other subject. 

The best way to arrange the pupils in the desks is to 
place them wilii their £Eices turned contrary to the usual 
direction, hanging a map immediately before them. It 
will be better that those receiving the same lesson oc- 
cupy only two— certainly not more than three — desks. 
Even wititi three, those who sit on the third are too hi 
from the map and from the teacher, and it will be found 
difficult to keep up their attention, especially as active 



* To show at what a trifling expense important changes may be 
effected in school fumitme, and thereby to encourage ttacherA in 
the endeavour to have their sohools improved, we give the actual 
cost incurred in some of the cases referred to in the preceding 
pages. 

Stonepark, Co. Longford. Four desks fitted with slate aper- 
tures, and furnished newly with horizontal hoards, and front 
boards ; iron feet of desks sunk six inches into floor (clay), to make 
them low enough, and thereby firmly fastened (this done by teacher 
himself) ; two gi^eries of fiirms fastened down by sleepers ; walls 
famished with three rows of tablet-rails ; cap-rack put up. 

Materials, . . . . £0 15 
Workmanship, . . 2 

Total cosSt,. . Sa\^ ^ 
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teaching is going on at the same time in different parts 
of the room. 

A class of about sixteen can sit in two desks of 8 or 
9 feet long. The map must not be placed less than 2^ 
or more than 3 feet jfrom the jfront rank ; it may be 
hung on an easel placed with its legs on each side of the 
seat of the next desk. If there be one gallery, one-half 
of the division (whenever it is divided) is placed in it, 
and the other half in the desks in the manner described: 
this arrangement is adapted to the school represented in 

fig- 1^- 

If there be no gallery, and if the division at geography 

be divided into two parts, the following will be the dis- 
position of the school ; the children are represented by 
dots. At A is placed the easel for one map, its four 
legs shown by four little black squares. The second 
map is hung on the wall at B, and for this purpose the 
seat of the last desk is placed within about 3 feet of the 
wall. This arrangement of pupils will answer for the 
schools planned in figs. 1 to 9 inclusive. 



Darver, Co. Louth. Seven desks fitted with slate apertures, 
and fastened down to floor (clay) by means of sleepers ; two gal- 
leries of forms also fastened ; tablet-rails. 

Total cost, . . £0 16 7 
Dundalk, No. 2. Twelve desks fitted with slate apertures, and 
nailed down to floor (boarded) ; two excellent raised galleries, made 
of old desks, and furnished with gangways, side rails, &c. Only a 
few new boards had to be bought, and the work was done plainly 
and substantially. The circles were marked out by me, and painted 
by one of the monitors. 

Total cost, . . £2 15 
Dundalk, No. 1. Seven desks fronted and fitted with slate aper- 
tures ; desks and forms (which were separate) fastened to floor 
(clay) by sleepers; two galleries of forms, fastened also by sleepers; 
walls furnished with tablet-rails ; cap-rack. The teacher himself, 
assisted by the grown boys, fastened down the desks and galleries, 
marked the circles, and otherwise assisted the carpenter. 

Materials, . . . .£116 
Workmanship, . . . 1 10 



k 



Total coat, , . £2 11 6 
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If there be no easel, its place may be supplied bj a 
stand, very easily made of a piece of common deal, ab^^ut 
eight feet in length, and provided with one or two cr>-» 
pieces about 18 inches or two feet long, to keep the niap 
steady. It should be studded with nails about f i;rLt 
inches apart, for hanging maps at any required hei;£ht ; 
their heads should project a quarter of an inch, ani lo 
more. 

A rectangular aperture is made in the form of tLf; 
desk where the stand is to be placed, and a correspoLC- 
ing one in the floor beneath ; with its lower extrtLr/l'.y 
inserted through the upper aperture and reatin;: in *:.*: 
lower, it will stand quite firmly. It shoul'i z.'A *:>-: 
quite perpendicular, but should incline at top fli:::,:'.y 
fram the class ; this will make the map han:: <*::x:':ir.-. 
When not in use, the stand may be taken up a^d laid 
aside. 

TRIPARTITE OR THREE-PART *iYSTLM. 

7. Division or PUPrLS ; nnamntE ARiAyi^EXLM-. 

The bipartite system, and the house arrir.^' :..'..•' 
suited to it, have now been folly detail':: a :.. . 
shorter description will be suficient to rei.i^r ::/ '...- 
gible the tripartite system, and the manner '^A irr -:.:•. -..• 
and carrying on the school in accor^iance wit:. :t. i.. 
pupils, as the name implies, are divided iVih\\.v-<. \:rr 
which maj be called junior, middle aL<i T,*;\i ji '*/.../ 

i>2 
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respectively ; at each lesson during the entire day, the 
three divisions are engaged at lessons in the three com- 
partments of the school, floor, desks, and gallery, and at 
the end of each lesson they all change places and subjects. 

This system is not so simple as the bipartite, and it is 
not suitable to small schools; but where there is an 
attendance of 50, or upwards, and where other circum- 
stances are favourable, it may be introduced with great 
advantage. It will scarcely be possible to carry it out 
successfully unless there are three teachers, viz., either 
two monitors, or an assistant and a monitor, with the 
head teacher. 

All that was said in connexion with the bipartite 
system on the subject of the division of pupils, applies 
with slight variation in the present case. The three di- 
visions should be maintained as nearly equal as possible 
throughout the year, but the transfer of whole drafts 
from one division to another should be as far as possible 
avoided 

It will be better, though not always practicable, that 
the divisions consist of the same number of drafts ; in 
a school of 80, for example, each might contain three 
drafts. As this is not of primary importance, no sacri- 
fice should be made in any of the arrangements in order 
to attain it. The particular drafts or classes that go to 
form the different divisions, depend entirely on the cir- 
cumstances of the school ; it wiU often happen that the 
junior division wiU consist of the first class, the middle 
of the second, and the senior of the rest of the school; 
the following is an example of another division. 
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The bipartite system can be carried on with desks 
and draft circles only, but for the tripartite, a gallery of 
some kind, either in the school-room, or in a class 
room, is indispensable. There must be desk accommo- 
dation for one-third of the greatest number of pupils 
present, draft circles for a third, and one or more gal- 
leries for a third also, leaving in each case a little more 
room than is absolutely necessary, to provide for fluc- 
tuations in the attendance, and for accidental inequali- 
ties in the divisions. 

If the attendance be not over 60, one gallery maj- 
answer ; but it would be desirable in all cases to have 
two (though both need not necessarily be always used^, 
for which there are two sufficient reasons ; first, if the 
attendance be large, one-third of the pupils will form a 
gallery class too unwieldy to be taught effectively; 
second, it is difficult to find subjects for the galler}' les- 
sons, so general in their nature, as to suit in every case 
all the pupils that form a division. 

The galleries may be in one or more detached class- 
rooms, or in the principal school -room, or one may be in 
a class-room and the other in the school-room. If they 
be both in the school-room, the plans given in figs. 10, 
11, 12, and 13 are among the best that can be adopted, 
for these furniture arrangements wiU suit either the bi- 
partite or the tripartite system. If there be two class- 
rooms, one of them at least should have a gallery large 
enough for one entire division. If there be only one 
class-room, it should also afford room for a division ; fig. 
16 shows the arrangement if there be two galleries, a 
large one in a class-room, and a small one (which may 
consist of a few forms) in the school-room. In these 
two cases, the division for the gallery may be either 
divided into two parts, or taught altogether, according 
to circumstances. If there be only one gallery, whether 
in the school-room or in a class-room, the arrangement 
is so simple as to require no diagram. 

There may be many other modifications ; but any in- 
telligent teacher, who reads this chapter attentively. 
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will find little difficulty in determining the plan best 
adapted to his own schooL 
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QUADRIPARTITE OR FOUR-PART SYSTEM. 

8. Description and furniture arrangements. 

This system differs in several respects jfrom both the 
bipartite and tripartite, but it is a modification of the 
former ; it is adapted to large schools, especially if there 
be a class-room, and where it can be carried out, it 
will be found as effective as either. It is the system 
adopted in the principal school-room (boys^) of the 
Central Model School, Dublin ; but before its adoption 
here, in was introduced with success into the national 
schools of Cavan, Mohill, and Dundalk. 

The main features of this system are the following : — 
First; the pupils are divided into four parts, and as in 
the other systems, the divisions must be preserved 
equal or nearly so. If there be eight drafts in the 
school, each division will contain two; if there be 
twelve, each will consist of three. In the principal Cen- 
tral Model School there are 24 drafts, and there are six 
in each division. Where such a systematic disposition 
of drafts can be carried out, it will work extremely well. 
But if the number of drafts in the school be not a mul- 
tiple of four, the divisions cannot contain all the same 
number, which, however, though desirable, is not neces- 
sary. To keep the divisions equal is a matter very easy 

accomplish, but still it requires the teacher's atten- 
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Second; with r^;aTd to the positions and movements 
of the divisions, the pnpOs of two divisions (half the en- 
tire school) are at draft lessons ronnd the room at the 
same time, hut at the other lessons the same two divi- 
sions separate, one going to the desks and the other to 
the galleiy; at the next desk-and-gallery lesson for the 
same two divisions, their positions are reversed, the 
divisions that sat last time in desks now taking the 
gallery, and tnce vend. 

At every lesson during the day, therefore, the pupils 
are disposed in the following manner : half are stancHng 
round the room, one-fourth are sitting in desks, and one- 
fourth in gallery; and at the movement after each 
lesson, the two divisions that have been on the floor 
separate into desks and gallery respectively, while the 
two that have been in desks and gallery now both stand 
round the floor to the draft circles. The fuUo^-ing 
scheme will render this stiU clearer. On the supposition 
that there are eight lessons — and this should always 
be the case when the present system is adopted — it will 
be seen that each draft receives altogether, during the 
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entire day, two lessons in desks, two in galleries, and 
four at the draft circles. 

Third, with respect to house arrangements ; there 
must be draft space enough for half the whole attend- 
ance ; as many desks as will accommodate a fourth, and 
a gallery (or two) to hold a fourth. In the arrangement 
of the furniture there may be much variety. One 
gallery will be generally sufficient, which may be 
either in the school-room, or, what is far better, in a 
class-room. But if the attendance be very large, two 
may be required, especially if there be no class-room. 

If there be a class-room containing a gallery, the fur- 
niture arrangement is so simple that it needs no descrip- 
tion. If there be no class-room, the gallery must be in 
the school-room, and its position wiU of course depend 
on the construction of the room. The best place 
generally, however, is behind the desks, as shown in 
fig. 17, for with this arrangement, the gallery pupils are 
to a great extent isolated from the rest of the school. 
Of fidl the systems of organization, this requires the 
smallest amount of furniture. 
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CHAPTER III. 
TIME-TABLES 



1. General principles. 

A TIME-TABLE is to a school what grammar is to a lan- 
guage. In the first instance, the circumstances of the 
school determine the construction of the time-table, but 
once determined, the business should be afterwards car- 
ried on entirely in accordance with it. If it be faith- 
fully adhered to, the success of the school depends in a 
great measure on its suitability. The subject is, there- 
fore, of much importance— one with which every teacher 
should be thoroughly conversant ; we shall accordingly 
treat it in some detflil, first laying down a few general 
principles, and afterwards giving a sufficient number of 
examples. 

That it is the teacher's duty to abide by his time- 
table, every one is ready to admit ; yet it is well known 
that many teachers depart widely in practice from the 
routine they have themselves laid down ; and that there 
are some schools in which the time-table is altogether 
ignored, the business being carried on quite independent 
of it. Instances of this last kind are, however, becom- 
ing less numerous every year, as teachers are advancing 
in skill and intelligence. 

Non-adherence to the time-table is not always the re- 
sult of wilful negligence ; it is frequently caused by in- 
judicious arrangements, for in order that the teacher may 
be able to follow his time-table, it mmt he shilfully con- 
strueUdy and well suited to the school. 

A time-table should be simple, both in appearance 
and reality. It should be perfectly free from ambiguity ; 
the subject as well as the place where it is to be taught, 
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whether desks, floor, or gallery, should be specified for 
each class or division, at each period during the day. 
A visiter walking in at any hour should be able, by 
looking at the time-table and at the clock, to tell whe- 
ther each class is in the right place, and at the right 
employment. The time should be distributed among 
the subjects in proportion to their importance, the prin- 
cipal part of the day being devoted to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

The time-table for any individual school depends on 
a variety of circumstances ; whether the system adopted 
be bipartite, tripartite, or a modification of either; 
whether the school be male, female, or mixed ; the pro- 
ficiency of the children, &c. The most important of 
these shall be taken into account in the following speci- 
mens, and so many shall be given, that there is no ordi- 
nary national school which will not be suited by some 
one of them, either as it stands, or with some slight 
modifications. Most of the time-tables given here were 
drawn out for different national schools, during the 
writer's progress as organizer through the central coun- 
ties of Ireland ; they were tried for a sufficiently long 
time before final adoption, and were ultimately carried 
oat with success by the different teachers. 

With respect to the length of the lessons, we are of 
opinion that the half hour division of time possesses ad- 
vantages that render it superior to any other. In the 
first place, it is recommended by its simplicity. A uni- 
form change of lessons at the hours and half hours pre- 
cludes all possibility of mistake or neglect ; every child 
knows when the lesson terminates, and the whole school, 
teacher, monitors, and pupils, are always prepared for 
the change. In the second place, if the children really 
work through the whole time, if their minds or fingers, 
or both, be kept in a state of continuous activity, haK 
an hour is quite long enough for a lesson. Those 
subjects that require more than one half hour's teaching 
per day are taken up a second, or, if necessary, a third 
time; two half howr lessons on reading or ihxiilxMtic^ 
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separated hy cm interval^ are letter than one lesson an hour 
in length. 

But this half hour division is suited only for schools 
in which discipline is well maintained, and where the 
lesson-changes do not occupy more than one or two 
minutes. In all the Central Model Schools, the lessons 
are uniformly half an hour long. As there may be 
teachers, however, who prefer longer lessons and fewer 
changes durmg the day, we have given for their accom- 
modation some time-tables with lessons varying in length 
from 35 to 45 minutes. 

The time for secular instruction is generally either 
4^ or 5 hours, which, after subtracting half an hour for 
play, gives in the one case 4, and in the other, 4^ hours 
clear for teaching purposes. We shall suppose for the 
present, that this is divided into eight parts; if the time 
be 4 hours, each lesson will be just half an hour long; 
if it be 4^ hours, some will be longer. 

The time for religious instruction depends on the cir- 
cumstances of the individual school; the time-tables 
that follow will allow its being carried on at any period 
during the day, by making the necessary changes in the 
time column. , If there be religious instruction every 
day, it ought to be mentioned at the proper time among 
the secular subjects. We have supposed secular in- 
struction to commence at 10 o'clock, and to terminate 
in some cases at 2^ and in other cases at 3 o'clock; but 
if the time for beginning, or ending, or both, be different 
in any particular school, the necessary alterations can 
be made without difficulty. 

If there be eight lessons during the day, and on the 
supposition that there is no gallery, each of the two di- 
visions will receive four lessons in the desks, and four 
at the draft circles. The subjects suited to draft teach- 
ing for senior division, are (1), reading (including spell- 
ing and explanation) ; (2), arithmetic ; (3), examination 
of home lessons (or "tasks"); (4), grammar; and (5), 
geography. The desk subjects (that is, " silent lessons" 
— ^086 that pToperlj belong to t\ie ^^d^a^ «i^^wc^&iss%^ 
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writmg from dictation, arithmetic (as a desk lesson ; see 
Part II., Chap. IV.), drawing, and lesson exercises.* 
There are, then, five draft subjects, which may be 
counted as six, if there be two reading lessons, while 
the divisions can occupy the circles only four times. It 
is evident, therefore, that either one or two of these 
subjects will have to be taught in desks (the children 
being placed as described in page 42), or in galleries. 

As the desks are at best not well suited for this kind 
of teaching, the utility of one or two small galleries 
will be at once apparent. The same conclusion would 
be arrived at, and with still stronger reason, if the desk 
and floor subjects of the junior division were examined 
in a similar way. In the time-tables that follow, the 
places where the lessons are taught are in all cases men- 
tioned ; F stands for floor or drafts, D for desks, and G 
for gaUery. This G will be retained even on the sup- 
position that there is no gallery, and in this case the 
lessons marked G will be taught in desks, the children 
being placed as described in page 42. 

TIME-TABLES FOR BOYS' SCHOOLS. 

2. BiPABTITE. 

Time-table No. 1 is suitable for the great majority of 
ordinary boys* schools, whatever may be the attendance, 
or the number of teachers. It will answer any of the 
furniture arrangements from fig. 1 to fig. 15, last chap- 
ter, but it can best be carried out where there are gal- 
leries, as in figs. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 

If there be some boys learning extra branches, it will 
not be difficult to find time for them. Geometry, algebra, 
or mensuration, might be taught during a portion of the 
weekly time for arithmetic, or perhaps during a part of 
the home lesson time. Book-keeping might come in 
twice a week at the time for dictation, or, if the boys be 

* That is, written exerciaea on any of the oral lessons already 
learned, in grammar, geography, lesson books, &c. 
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already good miters, at the time for writing. Should 
the teacher wish, an " ohject lesaon" mi^t occaaionallf 
be given to the juiiior divisioii at the third leason, in- 
stead of "moDtal arithmetic and tables." " Inspectioa 
of cleanliness," "play," and "monitore' class eitra in- 
struction" are inserted in Ho. 1, but, for the sake of 
brevity, they vill be omitted from the others. The 

TIME-TULS, No. 1. 



TlHB. 


JnKioB Drvwie«. 


- 


SSNIOR DinsiDM. 




10 
lOi 


To 
10 


Fint Claai and 
BeoondDraftofSMond.* 


Thinl CkBd snd 
First draft of Second. 




Inspection as to cleimliiiBB*. 


Arithmetic, M. Tu.W. 
Dictation, Th. Fr, 


D 


HomeLesKins. 


P 

D 


Reading and Home 
LcsBons. 


F 
Q 


ArithmBtic. 


II 


Hi 


MBiit.Arith.iindTableB. 


Eeadii«; 


F 


111 


12 


Eiading. 


P 


Writing. 


D 


12 


12i 


Plsy.t 1 


12J 

1 


1 




G 
F 


AriUmiEtio. 


F 
D 


u 


ArithmeUo. 


Dictatioii. 
CGeogaphy.Wed.) 


H 


i 


Writing. 


D 


Reading. 


F 
G 


2 


2i 
31 


HeadinE. 


P 


Graniniar, M. Tu.W. 
Geography, Th.Fr. 


Eslrn inatruction for Monitor' claas. 1 



« diHfts Gompoelng each diriBion depend, of conrae, on th* 
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iimB for caUing rolls might also be mentioned, if it be 
thonght necessary to set apart a special time for it. 
Full instructions for curying out this time-table are 
giren in the two last sections of this chapter. 

If the school time be hilf an honr longer than is 
here supposed, the following time colonm may be used 
instead of the one given: — (10-10-5), (10-5-10'40), 
(10-40-11-15), (lli-U|), {llf-12^), (12l-12|), 
(12J--1-20), (1-20-1-55), (1-55-2J), (2j-3), (3-4). 

It is generally best to examine tiie home lessons first 
in the morning, for otherwise the pupils are likely to 
be rehearsing them when they shoiild be at other busi- 
ness. In some schools, howeTer, the teachers complain 
that the home lessons are tost to many of the pupils, 
who arrive after ten o'clock, some perhaps by design to 
eficape them; and these teachers accordingly prefer to 
begin vitb some other lesson. Time-table No, 2 is 

Tihb-Tabls, No. S. 





Time. 


JuKIOBDmSION. 






D 
F 




10 


lOj 


EeiLding oad Home 


F 


irithmetio. 




m 


■■ 


ArithinBtiB,M.Tu.W. 
Diotadon, Th. Fr. 


D 
F 
G 


Homa Lessons. 




u 


111 


Keadiog. 


■Writing. 




llj 


13 


MentArith. and Tables. 


EeadJne. 


F 

F 
D 
P 




1!| 


^ 


Aiithmetia. 


F 


GramDJsr,M.Tu.W, 
Geographj-,TJi. Fr, 




I 


n 


Writing. 


D 


Arithmatio. 




li 


1 


EBading. 


F 


Dictation. 


/ 


'hi 


Geograpty. 


G 


Beading. 
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constructed to meet this difficulty; it is the same as 
No. 1, only with the subjects arranged in a different 
order, and it will answer the same description of 
schools. 

If any teacher think three lessons per week not suffi- 
cient for grammar for the senior division, let him devote 
to it one of the two reading half hours on one day of 
the week, suppose Friday. This wiU be indicated in 
either of the two preceding time-tables, by inserting 
*' Reading (Gram. Frid.),^' instead of the single word 
" Reading." 

If singing be taught, time may be allowed for it in a 
variety of ways. For instance, it may be introduced 
into No. 2, by adding this note at the foot, which will 
allow three half hours per week for it : — " Singing for 
the whole school from 1^ to 2 o'clock on Monday, and 
from 2 to 2^ on Wednesday and Friday." In addition 
to this, the pupils might also sing as they march from 
place to place at the lesson changes. 

Should the teacher wish to introduce drawing, the 
following time-table will answer, lowing for this sub- 
ject three half hours per week for the senior division, 
and five for the junior. If the junior division be not 
engaged at drawing, let the left hand half of the time- 
table be filled up the same as in 'No. 1. 

It will be observed that in time-table No. 3, there is 
only one stated reading lesson per day for the senior 
division, which would be in itself too short. The pupils 
are, however, expected to get some practice at reading 
during the time for home lessons. Part of the time for 
grammar can also be spent at reading, especially by the 
lower drafts of senior division, for which half an hour 
per day is too long to spend at the former subject. 
This time-table will answer the same description of 
schools as the two last. This is the only time-table we 
shall give with a special arrangement for drawing. 
Any teacher of ordinary judgment will be able to insert 
one or more lessons per week on this subject, into any 
one of the others. 
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Time-Tabu No. 3. 



TiMB. 


JuNioB Division. 




Seniob Divisioa. 


F 


10 


lOi 


Geograpliy.M, Tu.W. 
Tables, Th. Fr. 


G 


Home LessonB and 
Reading. 


lOj 


" 


Reading and Homa 
Lessons. 


F 
D 


Writing. 


D 
F 

D 


11 


"i 


ArithmBtic, M-Tu-W. 
Dictation, Th. Fr. 


Arithmetio. 


llj 


12 


aeading. 


F 


Dictation. • 


m 


1 


Drawing. 


D 


(jnunmar & Reading. 


F 


li 


li 


Arithmetic. 


F 


Arithmetio. 
(Drawing, Wed.) 


D 

P 
D 


2 


Writing. 


D 
F 


Eeading. 


2 


at 


Beading. 


Geography, M.Tn.-W. 
Drawing, Th. Fr. 



For tiie accommodation of those teachers who do not 
wish to adopt the half hour diyieion of time, we ^ve 
the two following time-tahles, which are adapted to the 
same description of schools as numhers 1 and 2. In 
^o. 4, the time for secular instruction is &om 10 to 3 
o'clock, and it is divided into seven leaeons ; in No. 5, 
from 10 to 2^ o'clock, divided into six leaaong. K any 
teacher wish to adopt No. 4, while at the same time his 
secular instruction extends only from 10 to 2^ o'clock, 
it will be easy to manage this by making all the leiBona, 
except one, fivemiuutesshorterthan they are at present; 
this will hring secular instruction to terminate at 2j in- 
stead of 3 o'clock. 
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TiMfi-TABLB No. 4 (4 J HOUB8 — Sevkn Lkssoxs.) 



Time. 


Junior Division. 


G 


Senior Division. 


F 
D 
F 
G 

F 

D 

F 

1 


10 


10-40 


Geography, M.T.W. 
Spelling, Th. F. 


Home Lessons and 
Beading. 


•10-40 


11-20 


Arithmetic. 


F 
D 
F 

D 

F 
G 


Arithmetic, M. T. 

Dictation, W. Th. 

Fr. 


11-20 


11-56 


Writing. 


Grammar and 
Beading. 


11-66 


12-36 


Beading and Home 
Lessons. 


Geography, M. T 

W. 
Ment. Arith., Th. F. 


1-5 


1-45 


Arithmetic, M. T. W. 
Dictation, Th. F. 


Arithmetic. 


1-46 


2-20 


Beading. 


Writing. 


I 2-20 


3 


Tables. 


Beading. 



Time-Table, No. 6 (4 hours — Six Lessons.) 



Tnra. 


Junior Division. 


D 

F 

D 

F 
G 
F 


Senior Division. 






10 


10-40 


Arithmetic and 
Tables. 


Home Lessons and 
Beading. 


F 

D 
F 

G 
F 

D 

\ 




10-40 


11-15 


Beading. 


Writing. 




11-15 


12 


Writing. 


Arithmetic. 




m 


1-10 


Arithmetic. 


Grammar, M. T. W. 
Geography, Th. F. 




1-10 


1-50 


Geography. 


Beading. 




1-50 


H 


Beading. 


Dictation, M. T. W. 
Arithmetic, Th. F. 


\ 



E 
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3. Tripabtite. 

The three following tripartite time-tables require no 
explanation ; they will answer for most schools orga- 
nized on the tripartite system. The first (No. 6) sup- 
poses four hours secular instruction (not including play), 
divided into eight lessons ; the second (No, 7), four and 



Tibie-Table, No. 6 (4 hours — Eight Lessons.) 



Time. 


J UN. Div. 


D 
G 

F 

D 
G 

F 
D 

G 


Mid. Div. 


G 
F 

D 

G 
F 

D 
G 

F 


Sen. Div. 


F 
D 

G 

F 
D 

G 
F 

D 


10 
10^' 

11 

iH 

12i 
1 

2 

/ 


1 

11 i 

12 
1 

H 

2 

1 


Dictation. 


Ment. Arith. 
and Tables. 


Home Lessons 
and Reading. 


Arithmetic. 


Eeading and 
Home Lessons. 


Writing. 


Eeading. 


Dictation, M. 

Tu. W. 

Arithmetic, 

Th. Fr. 


Grammar and 
Reading. 


Writing. 


Reading and 
Gram. 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 


Arithmetic. 


Dictation. 


Reading. 


Writing. 


Geography. 

(Read poetry, 

Mon.) 


Arithmetic. 


Geography. 

(Read poetry 

Mon.) 


Reading. 


SpcUinfr, M. 

Tu. W. 

Object Lesson, 

Th. F. 


Reading. 

\ 


Arithmetic. 
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a half hours, seven lessons; and the third (No. S^. ft'UT 
hours, MI lessons. The teacher will thoot* whithtvtr 
of thtm best suits his own taste or the circumstancfs of 
his school. Any one of them can be easily modilied by 
a teacher of ordinary intelligence, to admit of one or 
more lessons per week on drawing or singing, or both, 
for one or more of the divisions, in the sa 
has been done in the third time-table. 



TlME-TABUt, No. 7 (41 1 



juKS— SevKH Lessons.). 



TlHB. 


JuH. Lit. 




Min.DiT. 




Sen. Div. 


10 


10-40 


Spelling. 


G 


Arithmetie 


D 


Home Lea- 
mm, nnd 
Kfading. 


P 
G 


io-io 


11-20 


Aiithmetic. 


D 


Dome 1*6- 
sonsand 
fieaJiog. 


F 


MciifcArith 
U. Tu. 
Geog. W. 
Th. Fr. 


11-20 


11-65 


Reiding, 


F 


Grara. Til. 
Fr. 


a 


Wrilins. 


D 


11-66 


12-36 


Gwgniphr. 


O 


Dictation. 


D i Arithmtlic 


V 


1-5 


1-40 


■Writiog. 


D 


Beading. 


F 


Graminur 

and 1} 
RnnliiiB. 


HO 


2-20 


EoacEng. 


P 


Arilimotic 


G 


Uii'lHtinn, 
11. T. W. 
Arilliimtit 
Th.Fr. 


1} 


2-20 


' 


ArithmeUc 
flDd Tables 


G 


Writing. 


D 


Beading. 


P 
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Time-Table, No. 8 (4 hours Six Lessons). 



Time. 


JUN. Div. 


D 


MlD. Div. 




Sen. Div. 




10 


10-40 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


F 


Home Les- 
sons and 
Reading. 


G 


10-40 


• 

11-15 


Reading. 


F 


Home Les- 
son H and 
Reading. 


G 


Writing. 


D 
F 


11-15 


12 


Geography. 


G 


Writing. 


D 


Arithmetic. 


1'2J 


1-10 


Writing. 


D 
F 
G 


Reading. 


F 
G 


Gram. M. 

T. W. 

Geog. Th. 

Fr. 


G 


• 

1-10 


1-45 


Reading. 


Geog. M. 

T. W. 

Gram. Th. 

Fr. 


Diet. M.T. 

W. 
Arith. Th. 

Fr. 


D 


1-45 


2i 


Arithmetic 
and Tables. 


Arith. M. 

T. "W. 

Diet Th. 

Fr. 


D 


Reading. 


F 



4. QUADEIPAKTITE. 

The scheme figured in page 47 may be considered as 
a kind of general frame-work, on which a variety of 
time-tables may be constructed, the times and subjects 
being filled in, according to the circumstances of the 
school. No. 8 will be found to answer perhaps as well 
as any other. A time-table of similar construction to 
this, is in use in the principal Central Model School 
(boys'), BnhliD.. 
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TlK(-TA8t.K, No. 9. 



Tutt. 


DlYIIIOR. 


G 


Sbcosd 


D 


i.?,ro,. 1 i^.^^oi. 


F 


10 


lOJ 


Mental 
Arilh. 
and 
TablB«. 


Arith., 
M.TU.W. 
Dietation 

Th.Fr. 


Homo LesairnB. 


101 


11 


Beading uid Home 
LcsBons. 


F 


DlctAtioa 
{Gnun- 





Arilh .; n 

tiu. , " 


u 


Hi 


AriUime. 

tic. 


D 


Mentid 1 1 

^- !g| Reading. 


K 


Hi 


12 


E.^,. pAHta,. 


! Dipla- 
J, ! tion, 

1 V,«I.) 


G 


12} 


^ 


Geo- 





Writing. 


D 


Heading. 


F 


1 


H 


Arithmetic. 


F 


GeoE-, ; 1 
'^'^^■| G ; Writing. 
Th. F^. [ 


I> 


3 


2 


Writing. 


D 


Geo- 

grspliy. 


G 


Aritliiiu:tic. 


G 


Si 


a 


eadi: 


18- 


F 


Writing- 


D 


Gil,?.. 
M.TuW 
Gmmmiu- 
Th-Ft. 
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TIME-TABLES FOR MIXED SCHOOLS. 

5. BiPABTITE. 

A mixed school, in which the girls do not learn nee- 
dlework, is, so far as the time-table is concerned, the 
same as a boys* school : one of the preceding time-tables 
will answer. The only precaution necessary in this case 
is to put the boys and girls sitting in separate desks ; 
and though they stand together at the floor lessons, still 
the girls should be at one side of the circle, and the 
boys at the other. 

To construct a time-table for a mixed school in which 
needlework is taught, requires careful consideration. 
For while the girls are working, the boys continue at 
their ordinary lessons, and the time for work must be 
so arranged that this loss of literary instruction shall 
not be confined to one or two subjects, but shall be 
distributed among several In some mixed schools, a 
work- mistress gives instruction in needlework for two 
hours ; in others, there is a permanent female assistant, 
who teaches needlework for some short time each day, 
and assists in the general business for the rest of the 
time. In the former case, the best and most usual ar- 
rangement is to divide all the girls that work into two 
classes, each of which receives instruction for one hour. 
Time-table !Nro. 10 is constructed on this principle; it 
will answer for a mixed school of any attendance. 

The needlework arrangement in this time-table is 
easily understood ; the senior girls work the first hour, 
and the junior the second hour, for the first three days 
of the week, while the order is reversed on the remain- 
ing two days ; during all this time, the boys continue 
at literary subjects. The following is the weekly loss 
of literary instruction sustained by the girls of each di- 
vision. Girls of junior division, 3 lessons in writing, 
3 in reading, 2 in geography, and 2 in arithmetic ; girls 
of senior division, 3 lessons in dictation, 1 in grammar, 
3 in aritbmetic, 1 in geography^ an^ ^ m x^^Sva^. 



..m.] 
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If, however, only a small class of girk learn needle- 
work, it will be scarcely necessary to make special ar- 
raDgementa for it. In this case, the simplest plan is to 
use one of the time-tables already given for boys' schools, 
and let the girls that wort be sent to the work- mistress, 
according as they can best be spared from their literary 
lessons. 



Time- Table, No. 10. 



Time. 


JtlNlOB DiTISlOK. 


D 


Sen JOB Dn-lsioK. 






10 101 


Arithinofie,M. Tn.W. 
Dictation, TIl Fr. 


Dome Lessons nail 
Ri'oiliiig. 


F 
D 
F 
D 




Ifll 


11 


Heading and Home 
LeBBona. 


¥ 


Arithmetic, 




11 


1I( 


Montol Anthmetia 
«Dd Tablet 


G 


Beading. 
Writing. 




"i 


12 


EaadiDg. 


F 




i2i 


1 


Geography. 


G 


Arithmetic. 


F 

D 
F 




ArithmetiE. 


F 


Dictation. 




li 


3 


Writing. 


D 
F 


Eeading. 




2 


3i 


Eeading. 


Grammar. M. W. Fr. 
Geography, Tu. Th. 


G 




N««„.EWO.X. 






Monday, Tuoaday, 


TliiiTbday, Friday. 




12i 


n 


GirlB of Senior Diiiaion, 


Girls of Junior DiTision. 




li 


^ 


GiriaofJuniarDiyiaion. 


Gii\a ol SrtTOitst Svivaoa. 


;^ 
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If there be a permanent female assistant who teaches 
needlework for one hour only, either to the whole of the 
girls, or to a class chosen promiscuously from among 
the different drafts, the same time-table can be used, 
only with the addition of the following simpler needle- 
work arrangement, instead of the one given : — 



Needlewoilk. 


l2Jto IJ 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


lJto2J 


Thursday and Friday. 



This means that the girls of the sewing class work 
from 12^ to 1^ on the first three days of the week, and 
from 1^ to 2^ on the last two : if there be girls who do 
not work, they remain at the ordinary school business 
with the boys. 

6. Tkipaetite. 

In time-table, No, 11, the girls work for two hours. 
They should be divided into two classes, one elemen- 
tary, and the other advanced ; and it is a matter of no 
great consequence where the separating line runs, or 
whether the two needlework divisions coincide with the 
ordinary school divisions or not. If needlework be taught 
only for one hour to a single selected class of girls, the 
same time-table (No, 11) will answer equally well, by 
adding the following needlework arrangement instead 
of that given : — 
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Needlework. 


li 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


1* 


2i 


Thursday and Friday. 
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Geography. 
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Eeftding. 
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D 


Dictatioii. 


D 


Geography, 

(Grammar, 
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2 


Anlimetic. 


Heading and 
Grammar. 
(Geography, 


G 

F 


Eending. 
Arilimetio. 


2 
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Til. Fr. 
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Eeading. 
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Time. 


Monday, TuGadey, 
WednSBdoj. 


Thursday, Friday. 
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Adyanood Class. 
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TIME-TABLES FOR GIRLs' SCHOOLS. 

7. ErPARTITE. 

Time-tables for girls' schools admit of mueli variety, 
in consequence of the different arrangements for teach- 
ing needlework. In some schools it is taught for two 
hours every day, in others for only one; in some the 
girls all work together, in others in successive classes ; 
in one school there is a work-mistress, and almost all the 
pupils are taught to work ; in another, the needlework 
is taught by the principal teacher, and a comparatively 
small number of the girls are employed. It would be 
impossible to meet all these varieties here, but a few 
time-tables shall be given, which will include the most 
important and most generally adopted arrangements. 

If the time for secular instruction be from 10 to 3 
o'clock, either 'No, 4 or No. 5 may be adapted to a girls' 
school, by a slight modification. Let the time-table, in 
either case, be written out exactly as it stands, only in 
No, 4, making all the lessons either actually or on an 
average, half an hour long, and in No. 5, 35 minutes. 
By this change, the literary business will terminate in 
both time-tables at 2 o'clock, and the remaining hour, 
from 2 to 3 o'clock, can be spent at needlework. If 
the time for secular instruction extend from 10 to 21- 
o'clock, No. 5 can, in like manner, be adapted by mak- 
ing the lessons half an hour long. In all these cases, it 
would be necessary also to change the time for play. 

In addition to the above directions, we give the two 
following, drawn out specially for girls' schools ; so that 
the teacher has a variety of several different bipartite 
time-tables from which to select what best matches her 
own school. Time-table No. 12 will answer for any 
female school in which needlework is taught for one 
hour, and in which the whole time for secular instruc- 
tion (not including the interval for play) is four hours. 
The senior girls work for an hour, and the junior for 
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Timb-Tablb 


;, No 


►. 12. 




; Time. 


JuNioK Division. 


F 
D 
F 


Senior Division. 


D 
F 
D 


10-lOj 


Reading and Home 
Lessons. 


Dictation. 
(Grammar, Wed.) 


lOj-ll 


Dictation. 


Home Lessons and 
Beading. 


11-11| 


Arithmetic. 


Writing. 


11^-12 


Writing. 


D 


Arithmetic. 


F 


12^1 


Beading. 


F 
D 
F 
D 


Geography, M.Tu. W . 
Grammar, Th. Fr. 


1 

1 

1 


1-li 


Arithmetic and Tables. 


Beading. 


F 
D 


li-2 


Geography, M. Tu. W. 
Beading, Th. Fr. 


> Needlework. 


2-2J 


Needlework. 



half an hour. If any of the girls are unable to join in 
the needlework, from the accidental want of materials, 
or from any other cause, they should be sent to some 
literary business, sueh as arithmetic, writing, &c. ; this 
observation applies generally to female schools. 

If needlework be taught for two hours, each division 
working for one hour in turn, the following modification 
of No. 12 may be used: secular instruction is supposed 
to continue for four hours. This time-table is adapted 
to a school in which there are two teachers, one of whom 
conducts the needlework, while the other is in charge of 
the division at lessons. 
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Time-Table, No. 13. 



Time. 


Junior Ditision. 


F 
D 
F 


Senior Division. 


D 
F 
D 
F 


10-lOj 


Reading and Home 
Lessons. 


Dictation. 
(Grammar, Wed.) 

Home Lessons and 
Reading. 


lOi-U 


Dictation. 


11-11^ 


Arithmetic. 


Writing. 


lli-12 


Writing. 


D 


Arithmetic. 


12fl 


>• Needlework. 


D 

F 
G 


Geography, M.T.W. 
Grammar, Th. Fr. 

Reading. 


G 

F 

D 


1-H 


li-2 


Reading. 


y Needlework. 


2-2J 


Geography, M. Tu. W. 
Tables, Th. Fr. 



If the time for secular instruction were 4^ instead of 
4 hours, time-table NTo. 12 could be made in several re- 
spects better than it stands, by altering it in the foUow- 
ing manner. Let the first and sixth lessons be made 40 
minutes long, the fourth and fifth 35 minutes, and the 
second, third, seventh, and eighth 30 minutes. The 
first lesson for the senior division is to be changed to 
" Dictation, M. T. W.— Arithmetic, Th. Fr. ;'' and the 
fifth lesson for the same division to " Grammar, M. T. 
"W. — Geography, Th. Fr." In aU other respects the 
time-table is to be left as it is. Ko. 13 might be altered 
in a similar way if desirable. 
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8. Tkipaktite. 

The construction of a tripartite time-table for a girls' 
school depends on a variety of circumstances, and time- 
tables may be drawn out in a corresponding vaiiety of 
forms. If the time for secular instruction extend from 
10 to 2-^ o'clock, time-table No. 8 may be adapted to a 
girls' school by making all the lessons half an hour long ; 
if it extend from 10 to 3 o'clock, either No. 7 or No. 8 
may be used — the former by making the lessons 30 min., 
and the latter 35 min. long, in the very same way as was 
pointed out in the case of bipartite time-tables, page 66. 

After having written so much on time-tables in gene- 
ral, we do not think it necessary to enter more minutely 
on this part of the subject. 



METHOD OF WORKING SCHOOL ACCORDING 

TO TIME-TABLE. 

9. Analysis op No. 1 ; distkibution of teacher's time. 

According to time-table No. 1, the pupils of senior 
division receive altogether four lessons at the draft cir- 
cles, three in the desks, and one in galleries ; those of 
junior, four at the draft circles, two in desks, and two 
in galleries. The word galleries, as already explained, 
denotes that the lessons so marked are taught either in 
real galleries, or in desks as described in page 42. The 
number of half hours devoted weekly to each subject is 
shown in the following table ; Saturday is not included : — 





Read. 


Writ. 
6 


Diet 


Arith. 


Gram. 


Qeog. 


H.Les. 


Total. 


Sen. Div. 


10 
16* 


4 


10 


3 


3 


5 


40 
40 


JtTN. Div. 


6 


2 


13 




5 





* Including a short time at grammar and home lessons, for any 
drafts of the junior division that may he eiiga,^<&^^\.>Csi'b^^^x35Q.\^^^. 
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The following instructions relate to time-table, "No, 1, 
but they will apply, with slight alterations, to all the 
others. In order to be quite clearly understood, we 
shall suppose a school, in which the junior division 
consists of the whole of the first class (in two drafts), 
and of the second or low draft of second class ; and the 
senior division of the first draft of second, and the third 
class divided into two drafts : three drafts in each divi- 
sion. In a school like this, large enough to form six 
drafts, there is generally a paid monitor ; this is sup- 
posed to be the case here, but the time-table may be 
carried out without one, though of course much less 
effectively. 

The labours of a teacher in a school are chiefly two- 
fold, teaching and superintending. In the performance 
of this double duty, there are two extremes which he 
must carefully avoid ; on the one hand, allowing him- 
self to be totally absorbed in teaching a succession of 
single classes, without sufficiently attending to the rest 
of the school ; and, on the other, wasting his time in 
constant superintendence, and teaching little or none. 
When a lesson commences, he should not at once drop 
into his class and begin to teach, as if he felt no interest 
in what is going on in the other classes ; this is a fault 
to which zealous and conscientious teachers are some- 
times liable, from their extreme anxiety to be constantly 
employed in teaching. 

Immediately after the divisions have changed places, 
his first duty is to go round to the drafts and classes 
one by one, to see that each is at the proper subject or 
lesson, and, if necessary, to give some directions, or 
speak a few words of encouragement to the pupils or 
monitors. This most important duty will generally 
not occupy more than four or five minutes, and then the 
teacher has always the satisfaction of knowing exactly 
what all are doing, and the certainty that nothing goes 
wrong. During this time his own draft should not 
remain idle ; it should be conducted till his return by 
one of the principal boys. 
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But the other extreme, sx)ending the whole or a con- 
siderable part of the day in merely superintending, is 
far more pernicious in its effects and tendencies, both 
on the teacher and on the school. A teacher addicted 
to this is constantly employed in visiting the drafts in 
succession, teaching or questioning a few minutes in one, 
uttering some hasty directions or putting the children 
in order in a second, listening with attentive ear to the 
questions and answers in a third, but he scarcely ever 
teaches a continuous lesson. 

This kind of employment is little better than down- 
right idling ; for though the teacher appears to be very 
busy, he is really doing almost nothing ; even with the 
very best intentions, such disconnected scrap teaching 
only fritters away his time, and never tmns to any pro- 
fit. A teacher might divide his time between two 
classes during a lesson ; whether he do this, or remain 
altogether with one, depends on the nature of the lesson, 
as well as on several other circumstances, and must be 
decided on each particular occasion by his own judgment. 
But he can hardly teach in more than two classes 
within one half hour, without approaching too nearly to 
the wretched practice already described. 

As he will have to confine himself to one or two drafts 
of the division during the half hour, he must be care- 
ful to teach the other drafts at another time, and in 
general so to distribute from day to day his teaching 
among the different drafts and classes, that more time 
and attention shall not be bestowed on any one than is 
justly due to it. Above all, he must carefully avoid 
the gross injustice of confining himself exclusively to 
one or two head classes, and abandoning the junior 
children altogether to the care of monitors. 

Within the time of one lesson, the teacher should not 
change from one division to another, except merely for 
the purpose of a hasty visit as already stated : if he 
change at all, it should be from one draft to another of 
the same division. It will be well if he follow some 
fixed rule in distributing his time, betw^evi ^Xi'^ V^<i ^- 
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TiBionB. The plan on this page ie perhaps as eimple as 
could be devised, and if the teacher adhere to it each .of 



DisTBDinTioN OF Teichbr's time. 


Time. 


Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednea- 


ThuTflday. 


Friday. 


10 


lOi 


Senior. 


Senior. 


Senior. 


^u,^ 


Junior. 


" 


Junior. 


Junior. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Hi 

12 


Senior. 


,^. 


Senior. 


Jnmor. 


Senior. 


Senior. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Junior. 




12i 


1 


Senior. 


Senior. 


Senior. 


Swiior. 


Senior. 


1 
'i 

2 


li 


Jmiior. 


Senior. 


Jimior. 


Senior. 


Junior. 


2 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Senior. 


Seoior. 


Senior. 


^ 


Senior. 


8en«)r. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Senior. 



the two diTisiona will be sure to receive its due share of 
attention. This form (referring to time-tabJe, No. 1) 
shows in which of the two divisions the teacher is en- 
gaged for every half hour in the entire week ; it can be 
written out on a piece of card, and eitberhung near the 
time-table or kept in the teacher's pocket. It will an- 
swer whether there be a monitor in the school or not. 

A similar form could easily be made out for any of 
the other time-tables. If there be one paid monitor or 
assistant, he should not, as a general role (subject to 
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occasional exceptions), be employed in the same diyision 
with, the principal teacher. If there be more than one, 
their distribution is usually a matter of less difficulty, 
and may be lefb entirely to the teacher's judgment. 

1 0. Management of school at the diefeeent lessons. 

9 "55 to 10. Inspection as to cleanliness, — At five mi- 
nutes to ten, the children should be arranged according 
to their divisions and drafts, either in the playground 
or in the school-room ; and the teacher, after a hasty 
glance to see that their hands, faces, and hair are clean 
and neat, marches all to their several places. This pre- 
liminary business should not encroach on the school 
time ; the first lessons should be actually commencing 
at 10 o'clock. 

10 to 10 J. Senior division, home lessons in drafts. — 
The teacher first examines the pupils of one draft in the 
whole of their home lessons, next those of another, and 
so on, going from draft to draft till the half hour termi- 
nates. If the drafts be moderately large, he will not 
be able to examine more than two ; the remaining draft 
may be examined by the paid monitor, who leaves 
the junior division temporarily for that purpose. The 
teacher should examine on to-morrow the draft ex- 
amined by the monitor to-day. The pupils of those 
drafts, not immediately under examination, should be at 
reading, spelling, or tables, under the care of the head 
pupil or the best reader in each draft. In this way not 
one moment will be lost ; every draft is employed the 
whole time, either at home lessons or some other useful 
subject. If the teacher wish to examine all the lessons 
every day himself, a good plan is to commence long 
before ten, and examine the pupils individually as they 
come in, stopping at five minutes before ten ; those that 
remain he can easily examine within the half hour. 
All the home lessons of the senior division, without one 
exception, should be examined by half-past ten. (For 
method of examining, see "Home Lessons," Part II., 
Chap. Y.) 

p 
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Junior division, arithmetic or dictation in desks: in 
charge of the paid monitor. This is a silent lesson, and 
the children work for themselves, requiring not so much 
teaching as superintendence and guidance. They must 
he supplied with long and weU-pointed pencils — not short 
little hits as they are allowed to have in many schools — 
and they must he taught how to hold them rightly, and 
to sit in a proper position. The monitor, after seeing 
that all are at work, might, if necessary, leave them for 
ten minutes in the middle of the half hour, to examine 
the home lessons in one of the drafts of senior division. 
If there he no paid monitor, the junior division must 
he placed in charge of a careful unpaid monitor, whose 
home lessons should have been previously examined. For 
mode of employing them on the arithmetic days, see 
Part II., Chap. lY. ; for instructions how to carry out 
the dictation lessons, see Part II., Chap. III. 

10^ to 11. Senior division, arithmetic in deslcs. — This 
is a silent lesson, and the pupils work for themselves 
out of books ; they are superintended by the monitor 
every day except Thursday, when they are in charge of 
the teacher. They should all, . without exception, he 
provided with arithmetics from which to work at this 
time, and which they take out from their satchels or 
straps the momeni they are seated. For method of 
working, see Part II., Chap. lY. Every exercise should 
be examined when finished, the pupil holding up his 
hand as a signal, and the number worked should be re- 
gistered in a comer of the slate. Two pupils who happen 
to be at the same exercise should not be allowed to sit 
next each other. Should any of the boys wish to write 
out accounts, bills of parcels, &c., this is the most na- 
tural time for this very useful exercise. There are some 
extra branches also which might be carried on at this 
time, if there be boys learning them, such as algebra, 
mensuration, &c. 

Junior division, reading and home lessons in drafts. — 
The teacher has charge of junior division at this hour 
every day except one ; and as aiW. to^^ dxgfia must be 
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going on at the same time, two unpaid monitors at least 
will be required to assist him. As home lessons are 
prepared only by the pupils of one of the drafts, and 
as they are besides very short, they can be examined 
in a few minutes; the rest of the time is spent at 
reading (including spelling, &c.,) by this draft, and 
the whole half hour by those that prepare no home 
lessons. 

The teacher, after first glancing at the senior divi- 
sion to see that all are earnestly engaged, and that 
the monitor is doing his duty, and after giving direc- 
tions to the two monitors of his own division as to the 
particular manner in which they are to exercise the 
children (for which see method of teaching the First 
Book), begins to teach in the draft he has chosen for 
himself. Whether he remain altogether with one draft, 
or divide his time between two, must depend en- 
tirely on his own judgment on e^ch particular occasion. 
None of the drafts should be allowed to remain for one 
moment idle during the whole half hour. The teacher 
will take care to teach the different drafts in succession 
from day to day, so that at the end of the week each 
shall have received a just proportion of his time. 

11 to 11 J. Senior division, reading lesson in drafts, — 
The teacher is in charge on three days of the week, and 
the paid monitor on two ; for directions, see 1^ to 2. 

Junior division^ mental arithmetic and tables The 

teacher in charge two days, and the paid monitor three. 
The children are sitting either in galleries, or, if there 
are none, arranged in desks, as directed in page 42 ; or 
one half in gallery, if there be only one, and the other 
half in desks. In any case they should be divided into 
two parts (or more in case of a large school), the teacher 
or paid monitor, whichever is in charge, taking one 
part, and an unpaid monitor the other; and he may 
either divide his time equally between them each daj-, 
or take each for an entire lesson on alternate days. For 
methods of exercising the children, see Part II., CKo.^. 
I v. If there be no paid monitor, t\i\a ^vVm^u TK»L^\.\i'^ 

f2 
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taught by two unpaid monitors, on the days the teachei 
is with the senior division. 

11^ to 12. Senior division, writing. — The teacher is 
in charge on three days, and the monitor on two. Por 
directions, see Part II., Chap. III. ,* see also Part L, 
Chap, v., Sect. 5. 

Junior division, reading lesson, — Teacher in charge, 
two days; paid monitor, three. The assistance of at 
least two unpaid monitors will be required. If any one 
of the three drafts were left wholly in charge of an unpaid 
monitor at the &rst reading lesson, the person in charge 
must take care to teach that draft at this time. The 
directions given at 10| to 11 apply here. 

12 to 12^. Play, — The only remark necessary here 
is that the children should never be allowed to play by 
themselves ; the teacher should always be either with 
or near them. See Part I., Chap. V., Sect. 3. 

12 J to 1. Senior division, arithmetic in drafts, — One 
of the most important lessons of the day, and always 
managed by the teacher. Before commencing slate work, 
a few minutes should be devoted every day to arithmeti- 
cal tables and mental calculation; this will not be neces- 
sary, of course, if there be a special time set apart for 
this portion of the subject, which in No. 1 time-table is 
done for the junior, but not for the senior division, 
though in others of the time-tables it is done for both. 
After this the pupils work exercises on slates, dictated by 
the teacher or monitor, who explains methods, and corrects 
errors in principle, by means of the black board. Some- 
times two drafts can be joined into one, to receive the 
same instruction, but this will depend on the particular 
portion of the subject. The teacher should generally be 
able to teach two drafts at the same time, and for this 
purpose they should stand together at a lai^ circle, to 
prevent the trouble and delay of going from draft to 
draft. By standing at the same circle, the two drafts 
need not necessarily receive the same instruction ; dif- 
ferent exercises may be dictated to them, and at the same 
time the teacher can easily maaajg^^'WCsu 
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To manage the whole division (three drafts), he must 
have the assistance of a good unpaid monitor, who will 
dictate from the book the exercises pointed out by the 
teacher, see if the answers are brought out correctly, 
and when necessary explain the method on the black 
board. The paid monitor might be with the teacher in 
this division on two days of the week, in which case no 
unpaid monitor would be required ; on the other three 
days he should be with tbe junior division. (For fall 
instructions, see Method of teaching Arithmetic.) 

Junior division geography in gallery, or arranged in 
desks, as directed in page 42. — Geography is a subject 
that may be taught to large numbers together, espe- 
cially in case of young children. At this lesson, there- 
fore, the junior division may be thrown into large 
groups; and in the present school they may all be 
taught together from one map, provided they can be 
accommodated in a gallery, or placed conveniently in the 
desks. The paid monitor has charge of this division on 
three days of the week, and will require no assistance if 
all are taught together ; on the two days that he is with 
the senior division, the lesson must be taught by an un- 
paid monitor. 

1 to 1-^. Senior division, dictation four days, geogra- 
phy in galleries or desks, one day, — For geography, see 
2 to 2^, and for dictation, see Part II., Chap. III. The 
teacher is in charge of the division on two of the dic- 
tation days, and the paid monitor on the other three 
days of the week ; no unpaid monitor will be required. 

Junior division, arithmetic in drafts. — At this lesson 
the division may generally be thrown into large drafts, 
each consisting of two small ones. The assistance of at 
least one unpaid monitor will be required. The lesson 
is taught opposite the black boards, and consists wholly 
of slate work. All the children in the division should 
have slates in their hands ; even the very youngest can 
and should be taught to use them. The black board 
should be constantly used to show them how to work 
easy sums; and they should be tav\»\v\. \» \,?J«ib ^^''^tol 
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from dictation and work short little exercises in notation, 
addition, &c. They should he constantly exercised till 
they are quite expert in obeying the orders, *' slates 
down," " show slates/' &c. For further directions, see 
Part II., Chap. lY. 

1^ to 2. Senior division, reading in drafts, — This 
lesson is conducted every day except one hy the teacher, 
who will require the assistance of two unpaid monitors ; 
the paid monitor might occasionally assist him during 
a part of the time, hy sending a careful hoy to take his 
place over the junior division. The teacher must not 
forget to teach at this time whichever of the three drafts 
was not taught by him or by the paid monitor at the 
previous reading lesson ; and he will in general take 
care that, from day to day, no draft shall be unjustly 
favoured at the expense of the others. 

The chief business of the unpaid monitors in this di- 
vision will be to teach reading and spelling, but they 
might also learn to question on the subject, which, after 
a little practice, they will do very well by endeavouring 
to imitate the teacher. See Method of teaching the 
Lesson Books, Part II., Chap. II. 

Junior division, writing in desks. — The children, under 
the superintendence of the paid monitor, are writing 
copies on slates, except some or all of the second class, 
who should be writing on paper. All should be at work, 
to the very youngest. Those that have slates may 
either copy from one large common line chalked on a 
black board, which is hung on an easel in front of them, 
or each child may have a copy -line placed before him. 
The monitor's chief business is to see that all keep con- 
stantly working, that they are supplied with pens or 
long pencils, and that they hold them rightly, and pit 
in a proper position. See Method of teaching Writing, 
Part II., Chap. III. 

2 to 2 J. Senior division, gramma/r three days, geo- 
graphy two days. — The teacher has the entire charge 
except on one of the grammar days, and the pupils sit 
either in galleries, or in desks, as dk^cted at page 42. 
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They most be divided into two groups, as the three 
drafts are too unequal to leam either subject profitably 
together. It will be better to join the two drafts of 
third class together (for both grammar and geography), 
placing the first draft of second by themselves. In any 
school, however, where the senior division consists of 
fourth class, third (in two drafts), and a draft of second, 
the natural way to group them at this lesson is, fourth 
and first draft of third together — second draft of third 
and first draft of second together. 

The teacher wiU want the assistance of an unpaid 
monitor, as the paid monitor's presence will be required 
with the junior division. On the days for grammar, 
the third class should spend the whole half hour at that 
subject, but the first of second might read for a part of 
the time. On the geography days, two maps will be 
required, and no time must be lost in taking them down 
and hanging them before the classes. At this lesson, 
as at all others, the teacher must take care not to allow 
any one group to monopolize an unreasonable portion of 
his time. Sometimes at the geography lesson, the whole 
senior division may be taken together, if there is room 
for them in one place ; the teacher will always be able 
to judge when it is proper to do this. 

Junior division, reading. — The paid monitor who is in 
charge (except on one day, when the teacher is with 
this division), will require the assistance of two unpaid 
monitors ; if there be no paid monitor, the lesson must 
be conducted altogether by unpaid monitors. The ob- 
servations made in connexion with the lessons at 10^ to 
11, and at 11 J to 12, apply generally here. 

N. B. The teacher must not forget to allow the paid 
monitor at least one hour of the school time each day 
for his own use either to study or to join the head class. 
We have not taken this into account in the preceding 
arrangements for two reasons. First, we think it better 
that this hour be not given at the same time every day, 
in order that the loss may be distributed among several 
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subjects ; and secondly, we prefer to let the teacher hun- 
self regulate this according to his own judgment. 



CHAPTEE lY. 
MONITORS. 



1. Histoet; choice; number. 

The monitorial system was first introduced into these 
countries, in the beginning of the present century, by 
Bell and Lancaster ; it was taken up and supported for 
a time with great enthusiasm, and soon found its way 
into some of the principal countries of the Continent. 
For many years after its introduction the real extent of 
its utility appears to have been misunderstood ; its ad- 
vantages were ridiculously exaggerated by enthusiastic 
supporters ; it was carried to an almost incredible ex- 
cess, and in many cases it was grossly abused. The 
monitors were chosen at random ; they were not suffi- 
ciently prepared for their duties ; they were obliged to 
teach constantly, and received very little instruction 
themselves; and worst of all, while thus unfitted for 
their monitorial duties, almost the whole of the teach- 
ing was deputed into their hands. The master scarcely 
ever taught, he merely mperintended ; and it was main- 
tained that by this new engine, a single teacher could 
conduct a school of 1000 pupils, as easily as one of 20 
or 30. 

The system, worked out in this manner, as might be 
anticipated, proved an utter failure wherever it was 
tried ; the extravagant promises of its supporters were 
never realized, and it fell after a while into almost uni- 
versal disrepute. In these and other countries, however, 
the employment of monitors was acknowledged to be 
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useftil — ^notthe less so because it had been abused ; and 
at the present day every judicious teacher, while care- 
ftdly avoiding the absurd extremes of the old monitorial 
system, makes use, to a moderate extent, of the best of 
his pupils to assist him in teaching. 

To carry out any of the preceding time-tables, and to 
keep all the children constantly at work, it is necessary 
to employ a class of trained unpaid monitors; some 
plain practical instructions on the general management 
of such a class, and on the best method of fitting them 
for their duties, shall form the chief subject of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

Let the teacher never forget that on his own indivi- 
dual teaching, and on that of his assistants, if he have 
any, the success of the school mainly depends, and that 
he employs monitors to assist, not in any degree to super- 
sede his own labours. He employs them for the purpose 
of keeping children constantly working, who would 
otherwise be obliged to sit more than half the day idle. 
But he must himself teach on as uninterruptedly as if 
he had no monitors at all ; he abuses the system if he 
allows the amount of his own teaching to be in any ma- 
terial degree lessened by their employment. 

Generally speaking, they should be chosen from the 
highest classes in the school, that is, from the third, fourth, 
and fifth, or, if there be no fourth and fifth, from the third 
alone; boys are frequently found even in the lowest 
part of third class who make excellent monitors. None 
should be selected but those that attend regularly ; for 
in the first place, irregular attenders are generally care- 
less, not only as to the manner in which they teach, 
but also as to their own progress ; and in the second 
place, when a monitor is unexpectedly absent, there is 
always more or less trouble and annoyance when his 
class comes to be taught. 

The number of pupils forming this class will vary ac- 
cording to the school; in a small school of 40, there might 
be ten or twelve, while a school of 100 will require from 
15 to 20. No monitor should teach more than two les- 
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SODS per day, and the class should receive extra instruc- 
tion from the teacher in compensation for the time they 
lose. It is here taken for granted that the advanced 
pupils are willing to teaish one or two lessons each every 
day ; there is no school where the master has earned the 
respect and confidence of the parents and pupils, in 
which the boys will not cheerfully assist him to any rea- 
sonable extent. 

2. Mode of employment. 

It will be better that each monitor teach at the same 
time, and as far as possible the same class, every day for 
a week. The teacher will always know how many mo- 
nitors will be required at each lesson ; and on Monday 
morning a list of those who are to teach during the 
different hours of each day for the week should be 
made out and announced. In this manner all random 
calls and haphazard employment will be avoided ; and 
as each monitor knows his time beforehand, he will be 
generally at his post without being called. 

The form on next page will answer very well ; the list 
for each week should occupy the page of a copy-book, 
and the whole book should be preserved for future 
reference. This list refers to time-table JN'o. 1, and is 
suited for the smaU school referred to in the instruc- 
tions commencing page 69. Supposing that there 
is a paid monitor, about fourteen different lessons will 
have to be taught by unpaid monitors in the course 
of the day ; this is done in the present instance by eight 
boys, each of whom, except two, teaches twice. The 
order should be changed every Monday morning, that 
the monitors may not lose the same lessons for more 
than a week. 

In assigning monitors for particular classes, care must 
be taken to select those best fitted for the different 
posts. One boy may be a good teacher of arithmetic, 
another of reading, a third may have a special taste for 
teaching geography, and so on; the teacher's personal 
knowledge of his monitors, ml\i a\itUft experience and 
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practice, will soon enable him always to place the right 
monitor in the right place. In this respect, much might 
be left to their own choice, subject, of course, in every 
case to the teacher's approval. 



MoNiTORfl FOR Week ending 3rd August, 1867. 


Time. 


Names. 


Time. 


Names. 


10-lOj 




12J-1 


Patrick Cremin. 


lOi-U 


Charles Young. 
Matthew Costello. 


l-lJ 


Robert Delmege. 


11-llJ 


Patrick Cremin. 
John Dolan. 
Daniel Kyan. 


li.2 


James M*Grath. 
Michael Ljuch. 


llJ-12 


James M*Grath. 
Michael Lynch. 


2-2J 


Charles Young. 
Matthew Costello. 
Robert Delmege. 



Although none but regular attenders should be placed 
on the class, still with the utmost precaution one or two 
will be occasionally absent ; in this case, the only pos- 
sible remedy is to select some other boy in the morning 
to teach the absent monitor's lessons for that day. 

3. Peepakation foe monitoeial duties. 

From what has been already said, it will be perceived 
that while the teacher must depend on himself and his 
paid assistants for the chief and most important part of 
the teaching, still a considerable share must necessarily 
be deputed into the hands of monitors. It is therefore 
a matter of much importance that they be not only 
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willing and faithful in the discharge of their duties, but 
also moderately skilful in teaching. It is unfortunately 
not unusual to find schools in which the teachers show 
very little concern about the manner in which their 
monitors teach ; they are called upon at random, placed 
in their classes, and left entirely to themselves. The 
teaching of such monitors is uniformly careless, slovenly, 
and worthless ; they lose their own time, while those 
they teach receive more injury than benefit from their 
instructions. 

It is an extremely simple matter to teach the lessons 
that fall to the task of monitors ; but simple as it is, the 
teacher cannot expect them to do it properly — and they 
certainly will not do it properly — without being shown 
how. To render their work of any use, they must receive 
some instructions on the proper way of teaching. These 
instructions must be extremely easy, short, and practical, 
and they will occupy only a very small fraction of the 
teacher's time. An occasional hint during the day, 
while making the usual hasty inspection of the classes, 
a word or two of encouragement, the correction of a 
fault, a few directions to the less experienced — this 
continued perseveringly from day to day, will render 
them both careful and skilful in teaching. 

But besides this, half an hour of the time for extra 
instruction should be set apart about once a week, for 
the purpose of giving collective instruction to the whole 
class. Monitors are particularly liable to fall into cer- 
tain vicious methods of teaching ; to guard against these, 
and to notice faults already committed, will form a prin- 
cipal portion of these instructions. The more common 
faults in teaching the different subjects are noticed un- 
der the proper headings in this book, and to these the 
teacher is referred for farther information. His own 
experience, however, if he be only commonly observant 
and watchfnl, will afford the most valuable materials. 

In every school where there is an average number of 

Arst'ClaBS children, the teacher, while bestowing as much 

of bis own time on them, aa ia ciotLa\a\.etA. V^\j£L\:ds duty 
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to the rest of the school, will still be very frequently 
obliged to intrust them to the care of monitors. In the 
dischai^ of this part of their duties, more than in that 
of any other, they are liable to fall into mischievous 
faults. For these reasons it is of great importance that 
they be well able to teach the First Book. It is a matter 
of no difficulty whatever; the youngest monitor can un- 
derstand it. Make them perfectly acquainted with the 
four kinds of exercises mentioned in Chap. II., Part II., 
(Method of teaching First Book), and at each particular 
lesson let them be directed which to use, always specially 
guarding them against the errors prevalent in each. 

The most common, and by far the worst fault of any, 
is the habit of telling the children how to spell or read 
the words, and making them repeat like parrots after the 
mooitor, the moment they meet with the smallest diffi- 
culty or show the slightest hesitation. It is often even 
worse : it is not uncommon to see a monitor spell or read 
every word in the lesson before the child, who repeats or 
mutters word for word after him, as well as the headlong 
speed of his instructor will permit. In this manner, the 
children are hurried over the lesson perhaps half a dozen 
times in one half hour, without the slightest opportunity 
either for reflection or self-exertion; one invariable result 
of which is, that they get it off by rote, without making 
any progress in learning to recognise the individual 
words. All uninstructed monitors, if left to themselves, 
are certain to fall into this lazy, worthless routine ; and 
the teacher must therefore frequently caution them 
against it, point out its evil results, and show them the 
right way for teaching the children to spell and to read. 

It is very easy to exercise a class in oral spelling, or in 
arithmetical tables — anv monitor who can maintain order 
can keep a class profitably employed at these subjects, 
as well indeed as in most mechanical portions of the 
school work. The teacher should train the monitors to 
a certain amount of skill in teaching these subjects — a 
matter very easy to accomplish — and he will fiid him- 
self well rewarded for his trouble. 
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Besides methods of teaching, there are some other 
matters on which the teacher will find it necessary to 
give them some directions; these relate to order and 
discipline, and should by no means be neglected. The 
following hints will be found useful and generally ap- 
plicable, not only to monitors, but to teachers. 

*' The order of the draft to be preserved ; the pupils 
not to be allowed to talk to one another ; as a general 
rule, he is the best monitor who keeps his draft most 
orderly. Both monitor and pupils to speak, so that 
the whole draft may hear, and no louder. 

*'The pupils to stand with their toes to the line in 
front of the circle, not more to one side than to the 
other ; they are to stand together, leaving no gaps ; 
no boy to lean on his neighbour's shoulder ; the first 
boy and the last are generally inclined to lean against 
the wall — this is to be prevented. No boy to leave 
his draft without liberty. 

'* Except when pointing to a tablet or black board, the 
monitor to stand in the centre, with his back to the 
wall: he must address the children from that point; 
and in speaking to a pupil at the top or bottom of the 
class, he is to turn his head, not his body ; generally, 
he should not move his feet. Let the monitor particu- 
larly avoid the pernicious practice of teaching the pu- 
pils individually, going from one to one, and speaking 
to each in a low voice. Whenever a monitor addresses 
one boy, he must regnlate his voice so that the whole 
class may hear him. 

*' A monitor must not by any means strike or push the 
children, or in any other way use them roughly ; if an 
ill- conducted boy continue to disturb the draft, after 
the monitor has remonstrated with him, let him be 
sent up to the teacher. He must avoid arguments or 
disputes with the pupils ; any cause of dispute, if not 
immediately settled, to be reported to the teacher. 

" The monitor is not to allow prompting or copying, 
and he must not prompt the children himself. He is 
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to have no dealings with them about marbles, tops, &c., 
no communication of any kind except on the lesson." 

These are a few examples of the kind of instruction 
necessary for a monitor's class; they should be con- 
stantly repeated — always kept before their minds. It 
is only by this means that Uie teacher can succeed in 
having his directions properly attended to. The occa- 
sional faults he may observe in the conduct, manner, and 
method of his monitors from day to day will afford far 
the best materials for a few words of instruction to the 
general class. He should, besides, give them as many 
opportunities as possible of listening to his own teaching, 
reminding them that they ought to imitate him as nearly 
as they can. 

Whether the monitors do their work well or ill, de- 
pends entirely on the teacher. If he appear indifferent, 
merely sending them to their classes, and giving himself 
no further concern, their teaching is sure to be of a 
worthless character. If, on the contrary, he show him- 
self anxious, continue to remind them day after day of 
what they ought to do, and never fail to notice and 
correct a fault, they will certainly teach well. And let 
it be specially borne in mind, that all this can bo accom- 
plished with very little trouble, and without sacrificing 
the time of either the teacher or the monitors. 

4. Extra instkuction. 

We have seldom known a highly successful school in 
which it was not customary for the teacher to give a 
lesson in arithmetic, or on some of the advanced branches, 
to his head class, after the dismissal of the other pupils. 
The duties of a teacher are so multifarious during the 
day, he has so many classes to attend to, that it is im- 
possible for him, without neglecting the rest of the 
school, to bestow so much time and such exclusive at- 
tention on the boys of the head class as they require. 

But this can be remedied by one hour's instruction in 
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the evening, when the school is quiet/ and the teacher's 
whole attention can be concentrated on the class. This 
course should be adopted, even independently of the 
consideration that they act as monitors ; but when these 
same boys lose one or two half hours every day in teach- 
ing, it becomes in a still higher degree a matter of ob- 
ligation on the teacher. The old maxim that a person 
learns by teaching others, requires considerable limi- 
tation ; in many cases, indeed, it holds good, but not 
unfrequently a monitor all but loses his time by teach- 
ing. 

During seven months of the year, viz., from the 1st of 
March to the 30th of September, the monitors should 
receive extra instruction for one hour ; and during the 
rest of the year for half an hour. In some few schools 
the hour's instruction may be divided, giving half in the 
morning and half in the evening ; but the attempt to 
establish a morning class often f^s, from the difficulty 
of getting pupils to attend so early. In general, there- 
fore, it will be better to have the extra instruction car- 
ried on wholly in the evening. The whole of the pupils 
belonging to the monitors' class should remain for this 
lesson, whether they have been employed or not in teach- 
ing that particular day or week. 

At least one half hour per week should, as already re- 
marked, be devoted to the instruction of the monitors 
in methods of teaching ; all the rest of the time should 
be given to literary branches. The particular subjects 
to be taught will depend on a variety of circumstances ; 
but the time should be chiefly occupied with those that 
are in themselves most practically useful, and most po- 
pular among the pupils — such as arithmetic or extra 
branches. The instruction may or may not assume the 
form of a collective oral lesson, according to the inclina- 
tion of the teacher or the requirements of the class. 
It may very frequently consist of silent work from books, 
especially if the subject be arithmetic, algebra, or men- 
suration, in which case the teacher employs himself in 
superintending the class, aiid.m 8ja&\a^a3i%\k<iY^^^ i^" 
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dividaally, or two or three together, whenever they need 
help or instruction. 

In connexion with this subject of extra instruction, it 
is worth while to mention that in the Central Model 
School there is a "Morning lesson" every day, com- 
mencing at a little after nine o'clock, and terminating 
at ten minutes before ten. It is not for unpaid moni- 
tors, as none such are employed in the school ; the pupils 
of every class (except first) are allowed to attend, and 
the masters urge them to come, but it is open to the 
parents to send their children or not. The subject is 
always arithmetic (or for the advanced classes, extra 
branches), and there is little or no teaching properly so 
called, but all practical work, either from books or com- 
petitively from cards. (See Method of teaching Arith- 
metic.) The pupils are fresh and vigorous in mind and 
body, and they work with the greatest vivacity ; there is, 
in fact, no lesson during the day from which they derive 
more benefit. Such is the popularity of this " Morning 
lesson," that two-thirds of the children are generally 
present at twenty minutes past nine. In most town or 
village schools, a morning lesson of this kind, at least for 
the senior half of the school, could be carried on, with 
great* advantage to the pupils, and with very little addi- 
tional labour or trouble to the teacher. 

The teacher should endeavour by every means in his 
power to render the unpaid monitors' class popular, to 
make it a post of honour among the pupils, an object of 
ambition to be selected. When a boy is placed in the 
class, the appointment should have an air of importance, 
and the name should be publicly announced. On the 
other hand, in case a boy who is already a monitor is 
guilty of any gross violation of the school rules, or any 
other misconduct, the teacher should not hesitate to de- 
grade him from his position, and strike his name oflP the 
monitors' roll. 

The success of all this depends entirely on the tact, 
standing, and earnestness of the teacher. There are 
schools in which the advanced pwpi\^ at^ -vm^^^Ts^^^ 

G 
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anxious to be placed in the class ; and, on the contrary, 
others in which the nomination as monitor is regarded 
as a misfortune, since it inyolves an additional hour*s 
application to business. And this diversity is not caused 
by any difference of character and habits in the pupils 
— it is entirely the result of the difference of zeal and 
character among the teachers. 



5. Paid monitobs. 

Paid monitors are of two kinds, junior and senior. A 
junior monitor is allowed to keep the appointment for 
three years, with a salary of £2, £3, and £4, respec- 
tively; a senior monitor may hold his place for four 
years, and receives £5, £6, £8, and £10. At the end 
of his fourth year, a senior monitor is eligible, under the 
usual condition of passing a satisfactory examination, 
for the appointment of assistant in an ordinary national 
school, or of pupil teacher in a district model schooL* 
There are altogether at the present time about 3030 paid 
monitors in the Board's service, in ordinary national 
schools ; this great monitorial staff, whether regarded 
as a direct assistant in the work of national education, 
or as a nursery for the growth and training of future 
teachers, forms one of the most important branches of 
the If ational System. 

The rules regarding monitors are few and simple. A 
monitor holds an intermediate position between a teacher 
and a pupil, and unites in himself the functions of both. 
In the capacity of teacher, his duty is to teach in the 
school for at least three hours every day ; and as a pupil, 
he is, in the first place, to be allowed the rest of the 
school time, either to study or to join the head class at 
lessons ; and, in the second place, he is, in addition to 

* Besides the above, the Commissioners have lately appointed 
monitora of a more advanced grade and salary, in large and im- 
portant achoola. 
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this, to receive instmctioii from the teacher for an hour 
every day either before or after school time.* 

To test their proficiency, and to ascertain whether the 
teachers have faithfully discharged their duty in regard 
to them, the monitors are subjected to a yearly examina- 
tion in the subjects specified in the programme ; and 
the teacher of every monitor who answers satisfactorily, 
provided his school is efficiently conducted, is entitled to a 
gratuity for instructing him, varying from £1 to £3, 
according to the standing of the monitor. While the 
generality of teachers acquit themselves satisfactorily of 
this duty, it must not be concealed that there are consi- 
derable numbers who, to a greater or less extent, neglect 
the instruction of their monitors. This is a fact that is 
ascertained chiefly from the results of the examinations, 
but partly also by direct inquiry from the monitors 
themselves. Accordingly, every year the Commis- 
sioners are obliged, in numerous cases, to withhold the 
gratuities. Several of the head inspectors state, in their 
yearly reports, that there is a pretty general tendency 
to overwork the monitors, ** to exhaust their bodily and 
mental powers, without adding to their little store of in- 
formation." And there are some cases where it has been 
ascertained, as a fact beyond all doubt, that the teachers 
never give them any instruction at all ! It is to be 
hoped, for the credit of the body, that these teachers 
are not fully aware of the reality and extent of their 
obHgations in this respect. 

When a* paid monitor is appointed in a school, the 
teacher enters into an express compact to teach him, and 
to allow him besides a portion of the school time every 
day to attend to his own improvement. It is of the 
utmost consequence to every teacher to understand, that 
it is as much his duty to teach the monitor as to teach 
the school. The teacher who neglects or evades this 
duty is guilty of a gross violation of one of the plainest 

* Observe, it must be outside school hours ; no part of this in- 
struction, tiierefore, should be given at the tm*^ lot '^Wj* 
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rules of the Commissioners ; he is guilty of a palpable 
injustice, for he withholds from the monitor the instruc- 
tion that is his just and natural right, and which is 
generally far more precious to him than the little salary 
he receives from the Board. 

But passing over, for a moment, justice, and the rules 
of the Commissioners, and keeping in view expediency 
only, it appears nothing less than downright infatuation 
to leave the monitors without instruction. How can it 
be expected that these young persons will continue able 
to teach if they are not taught themselves ? or can any 
one imagine that a monitor will discharge his duty with 
spirit and earnestness, and with advantage to the school, 
or that he will grow up with a love of teaching, when 
he is rather driven to hate both the school and the oc- 
cupation, by being doomed to perpetual drudgery with- 
out the hope of advancing in his own studies — when he 
is left without assistance or encouragement, and aban- 
doned to ignorance, or to his own feeble and often mis- 
directed exertions ? It is, however, a pleasure to be able 
to state, that the monitors who fail at examinations are 
every year becoming fewer; and the number will no 
doubt continue to diminish, according as the teachers 
more clearly understand the importance and justice of 
attending to this very obvious and necessary duty. 

With regard to the teaching of the paid monitors, 
the manner of carrying it on is so easily understood, 
that we shall limit ourselves to a single suggestion. The 
teacher will find it a most useful and profitable exercise, 
to subject them frequently — say once every week or 
fortnight — to a written examination similar to that they 
will have to undergo under the inspector. The exercises 
should be carefully criticised in their presence, and the 
faults and errors, whether in the method of answering 
the questions, in spelling, grammar, or expression, or 
in the mechanical arrangement of the whole, pointed 
out. 
A written examination is a very trying ordeal to those 
not accustomed to it ; and i\. is ^e'^-'tei^Ti. that per- 
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sons who are well enough acquainted with the suhjects, 
frequently either send in their papers full of blots, 
erasures, and errors, and with the questions only half 
answered, or break down altogether, partly from ner- 
vousness, and partly from the mechanical difficulty of 
expressing themselves on paper. Knowledge is not the 
only thing required in order to pass a good examination ; 
a person must possess coolness, tact, and circumspection, 
and, besides, a certain mechanical dexterity. AU this is 
acquired in a greater or less degree by practice, and this 
remark applies, indeed, not only to monitors, but to 
teachers, and to all others who have to undergo ex- 
aminations. In the case of monitors, these examinations 
are, besides, the surest means the teacher could adopt 
for ascertaining those points on which they are most 
likely to fail, and in which, consequently, they stand 
most in need of instruction. 



CHAPTEE V. 
DISCIPLINE; ORDER; CLEANLINESS. 



1. Noise and silence. 

A school that is very noisy is not well conducted; 
there cannot be real effective work, without at least 
moderate quietness. Noise is a habit both with the 
teacher and the pupils, but it originates with the for- 
mer ; if the pupils make unnecessary noise, it is because 
the teacher sets the example, and because he has given 
himself the habit of listening, without concern or un- 
easiness, to noise made by others. 

In many very badly governed schools, the teacher 
lives in the midst of everlasting noise, that drowns all 
business, and distracts all attention. He never knows 
the luxury of a silent moment, except perhaps occasion- 
ally when the din rises to an iiitoleia\Aft "^\\i^, VaesOw^. 
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suddenly either shouts out "silence I** or deals the desk 
a deafening blow of a pointer. This is sure to be effec- 
tual ; there is an instantaneous lull, which lasts perhaps 
for half a minute. The noise soon begins, and gradu- 
ally rises to its former intensity, to be again repressed 
by a similar process. 

All this, which from habit is regarded by the teacher 
and pupils as very natural, appears to a visitor unac- 
customed to it, not only injudicious, but excessively 
ludicrous. The case is still worse if the school be small: 
what can be more ridiculous than to hear a teacher talk- 
ing, and the children answering at the top of their 
voices, in a room not much larger than an apartment in 
an ordinary dwelling-house I 

If noise be established in a school, it requires some 
vigilance and determination to eradicate it : but this is 
the beginning of reformation — a necessary condition of 
all future improvement. Let the teacher begin with 
himself; let him avoid all loud talking when teaching, 
and divest himself of the habit of addressing instruc- 
tions to boys at the far end of the room. All boisterous 
conversation should be strictly prohibited. Above aU, 
suppress that odious custom of shouting out complaints 
to the teacher on every provocation ; the prevalence of 
this practice is an infallible sign of wretched govern- 
ment. If a boy wish to complain of another, let him 
hold up his hand till he catches the attention of the 
teacher, or let him make the complaint to the nearest 
monitor ; but let him not call the teacher, or shout the 
offender's name. 

The monitors must be trained to speak, when teach- 
ing, in a moderate voice, and to see that their pupils an- 
swer in like manner. Nothing is more common in schools 
than the reverse of this — the monitors shouting their 
questions, and the children reading or answering with 
voices strained to an unnatural loudness. All the business 
of teaching and answering should be carried on, as nearly 
as possible, in the commou natural conversational voice. 
If the school be very noisy, tloie \.^as?!aet V"^ ^^ '^^ta 
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spend a few days training the children to observe this 
most important rule, till all have been habituated to it ; 
after this a moderate degree of vigilance will be suffi- 
cient to preserve quietness. 

The following remarks from Dr. Sullivan's "Outlines" 
apply to every national school where monitors assist in 
teaching : — ** To lessen noise as much as possible, the 
teachers are recommended to instruct and accustom the 
monitors to address their classes in a low, but strong 
and distinct tone of voice. It is only the children 
forming their classes that require to hear them. They 
should never, therefore, pitch their voices beyond their 
own circles, which are seldom more than five or six 
feet in diameter. When a monitor speaks so as to 
be heard by the adjoining classes, he is not only 
noisy himself, but the cause of noise in others, for he 
obliges them to raise their voices higher than would 
otherwise be necessary. In a word, noise begets noise. 
If one monitor be permitted to speak loud when ad- 
dressing his class, all the others must necessarily raise 
their voices in proportion." 

The desk lessons, namely, writing, dictation, copying 
figures, or working arithmetical exercises from books, 
&c., should be carried on in perfect silence ; as a general 
rule, it is not necessary that the pupils speak one word 
during these lessons. They may, however,- be a fruit- 
ful source of noise, if the children be allowed, as they 
are in many schools, to indulge in unrestrained conver- 
sation. At these, as well as at all other lessons during 
the day, the best remedy for noise is to keep the pupils 
well employed. Those children that have got nothing 
to do, are always sure to be the noisiest, as well as the 
most mischievous. Give them plenty of work, and keep 
them constantly at it, and you will indeed hear a mur- 
mur, but nothing more than the click of the machinery, 
which is a kind of noise that is always agreeable. 

The teacher ought to have some signal for silence 
which should be universally understood. A bell is very 
well adapted for this purpose, but il do^oxjXiiTiQXXi^^xaji:^ 
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continuously ; a single stroke should be sufficient. In 
the Central Model School, the teacher, by a light tap of 
one hand on the palm of the other, produces immediate 
and absolute silence. The pupils should be trained to 
yield instant obedience to this signal ; its effectiveness 
depends on the quickness with which it is followed by 
perfect silence. All business should be suspended, and 
silence preserved till the teacher has issued his instruc- 
tions, and gives the word, ** Go on !" A signal of this 
kind, when the pupils are thoroughly subjected to its 
influence, is one of the most effective aids to the pre- 
servation of order and discipline in a school. 

It may be remarked here that not only in this case of 
a silence signal, but in all others, the teacher should, as 
a general rule, never issue any order more than once on 
the same occasion. The teacher who is in the habit of 
reiterating his commands, is never promptly obeyed ; the 
children expect a second order, and consequently pay no 
attention to the first ; and when the second comes, they 
treat it in a similar manner, because they expect a third. 
What can be more disagreeable and distressing, than to 
see a teacher endeavouring to gain attention and enforce 
obedience, by shouting, stamping on the floor, striking 
the desk, &c. ? 

When the teacher wishes to address the whole school, 
he should wait till he has procured absolute silence — 
every child listening ; a teacher who attempts to com- 
mand a noisy school, is never properly obeyed ; half the 
children are not attending to him at all, for the plain 
reason that they do not hear him, and the rest are ren- 
dered indifferent by th at very fact. He should, moreover, 
always issue his directions, not lightly or carelessly, as if 
it were an unimportant matter to attend to them, but 
clearly, firmly, and with a proper degree of emphasis ; 
and he should carefully train the children to obey a 
single order on the instant, till obedience has grown 
into a settled habit. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that a school may 
be too silent When all t\ie cAaaafc^ «i^ ^q>\\m!l^ simul- 
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taneously, if the business be carried on vigorously, there 
must be some noise. It is here that the teacher shows 
his skill in preserving the proper medium — a moderate 
cheerfiil hum of business, equally removed, on the one 
hand, from the dull silence that damps the spirits of the 
children; and, on the other, from that disorderly, un- 
distinguishable clatter of voices, that distracts the at- 
tention of both teachers and pupils, and renders real 
work an impossibility. 



2. Movements; makching. 

When a school is conducted in accordance with any 
of the systems already described, all the classes change 
places at short intervals during the day. It becomes 
the teacher's duty to see that these movements be per- 
formed in a proper manner, otherwise they will prove a 
fruitful source of noise and confusion. 

If there be walking passage all round the desks (as 
in figs. 1 and 2, pages 33 and 34), the two divisions (bi- 
partite system) can change places without any difficulty, 
if the following diiections be carried out. The di'aft 
that stands at d will sit in 



the front desk, and the 

other drafts, Cy h, a, will fill 

up the desks D, C, B, A, in 

succession. It depends on 

the teacher whether the 

highest draft of the division 

stand at a and the lowest at 

df or the reverse; in the former case, the high draft 

will sit towards the back desk A, and in the latter, 

in the front one E. But in whatever order the drafts 

of one division stand and sit, the drafts of the other 

division must stand and sit in the same order. 

The movements can be easily understood by the direc- 
tions of the arrows. Both divisions move simulta- 
neously. The cluldren in desk "E mov^ ^^\. VJs^'^"^^'^ 
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class a), till they arrive at dy where they fall into their 
places ; they are followed in succession by those in desks 
D, C, B, A, the whole forming one continuous line. 
The pupils of the drafts should also, in marching, 
form one line. The desk E will be vacant by the time 
class d have arrived at it, and so with the other desks. 
It may and generally does happen that a draft will 
more than jSIl a desk, but this is of no consequence ; the 
pupils should fall into and fill up the desks E, D, C, &c., 
in succession, without any formal separation of drafts, 
unless the teacher has some particular object in iso- 
lating them. The whole change, from the cessation of 
one lesson to the commencement of the next, should not 
occupy more than one minute, or a minute and a 
half 

If the ends of the desks be against the wall, a different 
plan must be adopted. Here the order of the drafts 
when they sit in the desks 
must be reversed; those 
that stand at a sit in the 
front desk, and the other 
drafts occupy B, C, &c., in 
succession. In this case also 
both divisions should move 
simultaneously; those in 

desk A move first, and proceed down along the ends of 
the desks towards the circle d, where they turn up and 
walk along the wall, passing the circles c and i, till 
they arrive at a, where they take their places. They 
are followed by desks B, C, &c., the whole forming one 
line. At the same instant that those in desk A have 
begun to move, the children in the four drafts begin 
• also to move simultaneously in the directions of the ar- 
rows. By the time draft a have arrived at the end of 
the desk A, this latter will be vacant, and so of the 
others; the draft pupils will fill up the desks in suc- 
cession. 

Whoever reads and understands the above instruc- 
tions, will find no dif^cuUy m c\iaii^Ti^>i)Cife^^^\^Qnsof 
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the three diyisions in the tripartite system. The move- 
ments in the quadripartite system are less simple, and 
require some ingenuity to prevent the different drafts 
from crossing and clashing with each other; but they 
cannot present any difficulty to a teacher of ordinary re- 
flection and judgment. 

In all, except perhaps the smallest schools, the 
children should be taught to march. No extra time 
need be devoted to it ; the ordinary school movements 
will afford a sufficient amount of practice. Marching 
drill in a school is merely a means towards an end ; it 
ought to be practised so far as it tends to preserve 
order, or to facilitate the despatch of business, and no 
farther. 

To teach children to march, though not a very diffi- 
cult task, yet requires some attention and perseverance. 
Their step must be natural; they must not be allowed 
to raise the feet high, and strike them heavily on the 
floor. They should not touch, or push, or hold each 
other by the clothes ; they should be obliged to maintain 
a proper position, standing straight, with hands either 
behind their backs or by their sides, and they must 
march in one continued regular line, leaving no gaps. 
In every one of these particulars they will go wrong, if 
the teacher be not on his guard. 



3. Change OF LESSONS ; plat. 

The termination of each lesson ought to be announced 
by some signal, such as the stroke of a bell, &c. One 
lesson should not encroach even a minute on the time 
of another ; at the signal, therefore, all business should 
at once cease, and there should be perfect silence till the 
teacher issues his instructions. All necessary prepara- 
tions for the change should be made at the order of the 
teacher, or of the person in charge. If those at the 
drafts have been using slates, they should be collected 
hjr the Brat hoy in each draft at t\i^ ot^^x ''^^^^\. 
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slates !" The copy-books, &c., should be collected in 
like manner, if a division have been at writing. If the 
pupils in the desks have slates, they all drop them to- 
gether into the apertures, at the word " Slates in ! ** 
All those in desks will stand up together at the orders, 
'' Eight face !" (or *' Left !" as the case may be), " Hands 
on desks !" '' Out !" When all is ready, the pupils 
of the different drafts and divisions begin at once to 
move towards their respective places, at the word 
'* March!" 

The pupils falling into drafts should do so quietly 
and regularly, taking their places at once, without 
rushing towards the circle, or pushing each other. 
And if they require slates, the monitor of each draft, or 
the head boy, should distribute them as noiselessly as 
possible. 

The pupils going to the desks remain standing 
opposite their seats till the word is given to sit down. 
And when they have sat down, they must not be per- 
mitted to snatch up books, slates, &c. ; they should keep 
their hands off the desks, and whatever they require 
for the next lesson they should take up all together, at 
the order of the person in charge. All these move- 
ments will require a number of well understood orders 
or signals, which every teacher can invent for himself. 
He should, however, avoid all unnecessary refinement, 
always bearing in mind that arrangements of this kind 
should be introduced only so far as they conduce to 
order and despatch. 

The teacher will see that the next lesson be com- 
menced without a moment's delay. There is always a 
strong tendency, on the part of both monitors and pu- 
pils, to idle away a few minutes at the beginning of a 
lesson; this is a very trifling matter if it occur only 
once or occasionally, but if repeated at the beginning of 
each lesson during the day, it becomes a serious item. 
By banishing this custom, the teacher effects a double 
good ; not only does he gain a considerable amount of 
time, but, what is Btill moie \m^0TV»si\,^"te\x^\][is his 
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pupils to the valuable habit of turning evciy moment to 
some account. 

In every well regulated school there ought to be half 
an hour's relaxation every day. Some few teachers are 
averse to this, and accordingly they toil on for five hours, 
or longer, without intermission. It is a mistake to ima- 
gine that this saves time ; both teacher and pupils will 
get through more work by taking half an hour's relaxa- 
tion. If there be no playground, they should play on 
the road, but in this case limits should be assigned, be- 
yond which they should not be allowed to go. If for 
any reason they cannot be sent out, then there should 
be simply a cessation from business for half an hour, 
during which the pupils can take lunch, or amuse 
themselves, without being allowed to make too much 
noise. 

These observations are intended for schools where 
the pupils are punctual and regular in their attendance ; 
if in any particular school, they either attend very irre- 
gularly, or are in the habit of coming late in the morn- 
ings — which is sometimes the case in thinly populated 
districts, where many of the children have to walk long 
distances, and not unfrequently in better circumstanced 
schools conducted by careless teachers — in such a school, 
there should be no time set apart for play. 

At no time during the day are children so much in- 
clined to rudeness and noise, as when they are coming 
in from play ; and the teacher, therefore, will find it ne- 
cessary at this time to be specially on his guard. They 
should not by any means be allowed to rush promis- 
cuously to their places in the school, according as they 
arrive at the door. Pive minutes before the termina- 
tion of play-time, the bell should be rung, and the pu- 
pils collected in the play-ground, in ranks according to 
their classes. They then march in order into the school- 
room to their respective places, and this movement 
should be performed with as much quietness and regu- 
larity as any of the ordinary movements during the day. 
The pupils should be all at theii "^l-a-c^?., «sA ^^X.M'^^iv^ 
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beginning to work, at the time mentioned in the time- 
table for the commencement of the lesson following play. 

4. Caps ; cloaks ; satchels, Exa 

A school-room in which the pupils are allowed to 
place their caps wherever they please, will always look 
unsightly and slovenly. Caps are seen in all possible 
places — on the forms, under the desks, in heaps on the 
window seats, and hanging from stray nails here and 
there on the walls. This may be avoided by the adop- 
tion of some simple means of disposing of them. 

One of the most obvious plans is a cap-rack, the con- 
struction and position of winch are described in page 20. 
According as the pupils come in, they hang up their 
caps, the lower crooks being appropnated to the little 
ones. Once hung up, they should not be removed till 
play time ; the pupils are then marched past in single 
file, and each as he passes picks up his own. The teacher 
or monitor should stand by the rack at this time to pre- 
vent irregularity. A boy who does not see his cap at 
once, should not block up the way by staying to look 
for it ; he should pass on, and come round again. Ee- 
tuming from play, they hang them up again, and at 
dismissal are marched past as before. 

In a large school, the best way perhaps to manage 
caps is to let each boy keep his own, suspended round 
his neck by a string, or in any other manner he may 
find most convenient. This is the plan adopted in the 
Central Model School, and there is never the slightest 
trouble or confusion. 

In a female school it will be better to place some sen- 
sible girl in charge of the rack, to take the cloaks from 
the girls as they arrive, and to arrange them. If they 
be permitted to do this for themselves, the cloaks will 
always be thrown here and there in an untidy manner, 
and wiU take up much more space than is necessary. 

Every boy should be provided with a satchel, which 
should always be suspended iiom\a& ^<;sv\L^<sc^ and in 
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which he should keep all the books required in daily 
use, so as to have them constantly ready at hand. At 
the change of lessons no boy should be allowed to leave 
his place for an instant to look for books or for anything 
else. In the absence of a leather satchel, a small bag, 
made of calico or green baize, with a long running- string, 
by which it is kept suspended from the neck, wiU an- 
swer very well. Many boys prefer a strap, with a buckle, 
which also answers the purpose, though not so well, as 
it is troublesome, and besides, injures the books. In a 
female school, each girl should have a neat bag or a little 
basket, which she should always keep in her hand or 
suspended from her arm. 

Some may perhaps consider the inculcation of such 
simple matters imnecessary, as being sufficiently ob- 
vious to every teacher; but whoever is practically ac- 
quainted with the working of the generality of ordinary 
schools, will think otherwise. It is in fact precisely 
the neglect of such apparently trifling matters, that 
chiefly constitutes the worthlessness of many of the 
worst kinds of schools; and this subject of satchels 
affords a good illustration. How often will you see a 
school thrown all at once into a state of utter confusion 
by the announcement of a change of lessons ! Because 
the pupils, instead of being obliged to keep their books 
always by them, are allowed, on their arrival in the 
morning, to deposit them here and there through the 
school The announcement is, therefore, followed by 
an immediate and universal search, and, after much 
confusion, noise, and jostling, the school, in eight or ten 
minutes, settles down in its new phase. 

5. Slates ; pencils ; copy-books, etc. 

There may yet, perhaps, be found some few schools 
in which every boy has his own slate, which he either 
keeps suspended from his neck, or leaves in some part 
of tiie school till he wants to use it* Such schools are 
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never half provided with slates, and the few that are 
available are of different kinds and sizes, and half of 
them broken ; there is, besides, always more or less dis- 
order at the commencement of a slate lesson. 

A good supply of slates in a school is absolutely es- 
sential. They should not be the private property of the 
pupils, but should be supplied from some school fund, 
or by the manager, teacher or pupils, and they should 
always remain in the school-room ; they are so cheap as 
to be within reach of the poorest school. There should 
be at least as many slates as pupils, since there are 
periods during the day when all may be using them ; 
and the supply, if necessary, might be kept up by oblig- 
ing any pupil who breaks one to pay for it. The best 
of the slates should be left in the desks (which should 
of course be furnished with apertures), and these should 
never he removed; they should remain in the desks, so as 
to be always under the hands of the pupils when they 
require them at the desk lessons. A dozen slates should 
be set apart for each draft circle ; they should be kept 
in some place at or near the circle ; and never removed, 
except for the use of the proper draft. 

As in case of slates, so also with pencils ; a full supply 
should always be left in the desks (which are supposed 
to be furnished with grooves to hold them) for the use 
of those at slate lessons. One of the causes of bad pen- 
manship is the practice of writing on slates with short 
bits of pencils. The teacher will therefore take care 
that the desk pencils be long, and that they be kept 
constantly pointed. They should never be removed 
from the desks ; at the end of the lesson, the pupils, at • 
the word, " Pencils down ! " should deposit them in the 
grooves. 

For the floor exercises, the pupils might use their 
own pencils, which may be either long or short. If the 
desks be not furnished with grooves, the pencils might 
be kept in a little box, which should be in charge of 
the monitor, or of some careful boy. At the begin- 
ning and end of each desk exfitds^, tte^ should be dis- 
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tributed and collected by the first boys in the desks, 
who are supplied by the boy in charge of the box. In 
the Central Model School every pupil is obliged to keep 
his own pencil, though it is in many cases difficult to 
make them keep long ones. The plan, however, an- 
swers very well on the whole, and might be adopted in 
any school, if the teacher thought it better than the 
other. 

Not more than half an hour should be allowed for the 
writing lesson ; if there be well-planned arrangements 
for distributing and collecting the copy-books, not more 
than two or three minutes will be lost, so that the pu- 
pils will be actually engaged in writing for at least 
twenty-seven minutes. The copy-books should be taken 
up every day and placed in the press ; the pupils should 
in no case be allowed to keep them with their other 
books. On the cover of each should be written, in a 
large legible hand, the owner* s name, and the draft to 
which he belongs. 

The copy-books belonging to the different drafts should 
be placed in separate compartments, and should be 
carefully kept from mingling with each other. The 
best plan is to keep those of each draft tied between 
two boards ; this effectually separates them, preserves 
the books in proper shape,, and prevents the corners 
from turning up. If quiU pens be used, they should be 
all made in the evening or morning for the coming day, 
and distributed at the time of writing. In like manner 
the copy-books should be previously prepared; if the 
teacher write head-lines, they should all be written be- 
forehand, and outside the school hours. 

When the time for writing has arrived, and after the 
divisions have changed places, and the writers have 
taken their seats, the monitor places the books belong- 
ing to each draft in the hands of the first boy, who, 
without calliQg names, and as silently and quickly as 
possible, places each before the owner. The books be- 
longing to the absent boys should be taken back imme- 
diately to the 'piesB, and replaced in. \k^ y^qt^^t ^^\s^- 

H 
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partments, or between the boards. While the head boys 
are distributing the books, the pupils should keep their 
hands off the desks ; no one should be allowed to take 
up his copy-book till the orders are given, ** Open 
books ! " — " Begin ! " when they all commence to write 
together. If the discipline be good, all these prelimi- 
naries will not occupy more than one or two minutes. 

At the end of the lesson, when '' Time up ! " is an- 
nounced, each boy wipes his pen dry and closes his copy- 
book, after drying the ink on the lines last written. 
The same boys that distributed, now collect the books, 
and the monitor brings all to the press, placing those 
belonging to the different drafts in the proper compart- 
ments. 

6. SCHOOL-KOOM ; DEMEANOUR OF CHILDREN. 

The teacher should be most careful as to the cleanli- 
ness and general appearance of the school-room; it 
should be swept every evening after school, and the 
furniture, &c., dusted in the morning. The means for 
doing this depends, of course, on the particular school, 
but in the greatest number the pupils themselves 
should do it, taking the task in turn on successive 
evenings. 

During the day the room should present a neat and 
orderly appearance ; no books, slates, or caps should be 
seen scattered here and there, or thrown in heaps on 
the desks or window scats. If the rules already laid 
down for the management of caps, satchels, slates, and 
copy-books, be strictly carried out, this can scarcely 
occur. The walls should not be neglected. The pic- 
tures, tablets. Commissioners' Rules, &c., should not be 
hung, as is often the case, on stray nails driven in all 
possible directions ; they should be suspended in rows, 
and at regular distances on tablet-rails, and they 
should, as far as possible, be classified both as to size 
and subject. 

The manner of hanging the maps will also require 
some consideration. In many ^e\ioo\^ ^■viXV^'^^ «t^ \ised ; 
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they are very convenient, as the maps can be taken 
down without delay, when required for use. If pulleys 
cannot be had, a much simpler and equally convenient 
contrivance may be adopted. A piece of whipcord is 
attached by its ends to the two rings of each map, by 
means of which it can be suspended from a strong nail 
driven into the wall at the proper height. A pole of 
SufBlcient length, with a little fork or simply a deep 
notch, in the end of it, will answer quite well for taking 
them down and hanging them up. A map should 
never be hung by driving two nails through its two 
rings into the wall ; this renders it practically immov- 
able. 

Whatever mode of suspension is adopted, one thing 
should be always kept in view, that every map should 
be capable of being taken down and put up again with- 
out the slightest difficulty or delay. The cords should, 
therefore, be all tied in what are called running knots. 
The large maps should be hung pretty high, so as to bo 
over the tablets and smaller pictures, and they should 
be left open during the day. When a map is required 
for special use, it is of course taken down and placed 
before the^ class ; after the lesson it should be imme- 
diately restored to its original position. 

There are certain disagreeable habits contracted by 
many children, which, though they do not deserve the 
name of bad conduct, may yet be very offensive, and in- 
jurious to the discipline or cleanliness of the school. 
Such for instance is the custom of eating bread during the 
time of lessons ; play hour is the proper time for lunch. 
So also the very disagreeable habit of yawning, which 
always indicates either weariness or laziness ; a boy 
may be obliged to yawn, but he should hide it. A 
pupil should not be allowed to keep his hands in his 
pockets, to stand in a lazy or lolling posture, to lean on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, or to rest his shoulder 
against the wall, while standing at his lessons. 
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7. Attendance. 

The irregularity of the children's attendance is an 
almost universal source of complaint with teachers. In 
this respect they are very frequently but too well jus- 
tified, as the parents often keep their children at home 
on the most trivial occasions. In any individual case, 
however, it is unquestionable that the degree of regu- 
larity greatly depends on the character of the teacher 
and of the school. Excessive irregularity is frequently 
assigned as the cause of the low state of a school, but it 
is much oftener the effect; for both the parents and 
children naturally become indifferent where the disci- 
pline and instruction are of a worthless character. On 
the other hand, a good, cheerful, popular school ex- 
erts a kind of attractive influence over the children; 
they are less apt to be kept at home, because they are 
themselves anxious for school, and they attend not only 
in greater numbers, but also with, increased regularity. 
While aU ordinary schools, then, must, to a greater or 
less extent, submit to the evil of irregular attendance, 
each individual teacher may undoubtedly, so far as his 
own school is concerned, do much to remedy* it; in the 
first place by earnest, well-directed, and persevering 
exertions in the school-room, and in the second place, 
by constantly communicating and reasoning witli the 
parents. 

Another most fruitful source of annoyance, especially 
in rural schools, is the want of punctuality of the pupils 
in their morning attendance. "While suppose 10 o'clock 
is marked on the time-table for the commencement of the 
first lesson, it is quite usual to see the pupils dropping 
in singly and in groups till after eleven ; and they may 
be observed on the roads, loitering along towards the 
school quite unconcerned, though it is already long after 
ten o'clock. 

Among the many circumstances that may be consi- 
dered indicative of a \)a^y coTi<3LX\a\ifc^ ^O^i^^oil^ tbia^ when 
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allowed to run to an extreme, is perhaps the most in- 
fallible of any. The nnpunctuality of the children is 
almost always the consequence of indifference or want 
of firmness and vigilance on the part of the teacher. 
Children, if left to themselves, will never be punctual, 
no matter how late the hour for commencing business. 
If they are not made to understand practically the evil 
of late attendance — if they are allowed to walk into the 
school and take their places at all hours, while the 
teacher shows no concern and makes no inquiry — the 
natural and inevitable consequence will be utter in- 
difference and hopeless irregularity. 

To ensure punctuality, the teacher must himself set 
the example in his own person, by being present every 
morning at least half an hour before the time assigned 
for the commencement of business ; and besides he must 
be unceasingly vigilant; every boy who comes late 
should be called to account, and obliged to explain the 
cause. Perhaps the most effectual remedy of any is con- 
fining the late comers from thirty minutes to an hour in 
the evening after school ; this, when combined with the 
constant remonstrances of the teacher, never fails to en- 
sure punctuality. But as it is the certainty of punish- 
ment that chiefly gives it its preventive effect, the rule, 
if once adopted, must invariably be enforced, whether 
the late children be few or many. 

Many teachers adopt a line of action that encourages 
the pupils in the practice of late attendance. They hold 
over the commencement of the school business beyond 
the proper time, waiting for late comers, thus not only 
violating the time-table, but positively holding out an 
inducement to the children to be late. The business 
should begin exactly at the hour stated on the time-table, 
no matter how small the number actually present, and 
those who arrive afterwards should be at the loss of the 
lessons they have missed. 



PAET 11. 
METHODS OP TEACHING. 



CHAPTER L 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON METHOD. 



1. Analysis and synthesis. 

As the words analysis and synthesis are frequenUy 
used in works on education, it is right to explain their 
meaning. Analysis literally means taking asunder, re- 
solving anything into its elements. Synthesis is the 
reverse: it means putting together — the formation of 
anything by uniting its elements. In ordinary lan- 
guage the words bear several shades of meaning, and 
in their application to the subject of education, their 
acceptation also varies. 

A teacher uses the analytic method, when, in giving 
a lesson on any object, he follows the direction of its 
actual material analysis. Here, for instance, is the 
outline of an analytic lesson on a coat. '* Coat made 
from pieces of cloth, cut and sewed by the tailor ; cloth, 
formed of threads crossing each other ; weaving, nap- 
ping, fulling ; threads, formed of wool-fibres, twisted ; 
spinning, dyeing, carding ; wool from sheep ; shearing, 
washing." A synthetic lesson would commence at the 
fleece, and proceed in the opposite direction. 

The word analysis is used to denote the process of 
reasoning from effects to causes ; that is, of investigating 
the causes of existing facts or phenomena. And it is 
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also commonly employed to designate the process of ac- 
tive observation and examination, by which every hu- 
man being becomes acquainted with the qualities of 
the various bodies by which he is surrounded. When 
a teacher in his instructions follows the natural direc- 
tion of investigation, and leads the children through the 
actual process of discovery ; when he directs and assists 
them in searching out the reasons of facts, or the causes 
of existing phenomena, or leads them to examine the 
qualities of bodies, and to deduce the natural inferences ; 
in these cases also he uses the analytic method. 

Take, as an example, a lesson on a common bellows. 
If he commence with the current of air from the pipe, 
examine whence it comes, and its cause, how it gets in, 
the use of the valve or ** clapper," the cause of the rush 
of air inwards through the valve, when the upper board 
is raised, and infer the pressure of the external air ; this 
is an analytic lesson. If the teacher proceed in the op- 
posite direction, tell the children about the pressure of 
the air; show that this pressure forces a supply in 
through the valve when the board is raised ; that the 
valve prevents its return, and that the pressure on the 
board forces a current through the pipe ; this lesson is 
synthetic. 

The synthetic method commences at simple facts, and 
proceeds on to others more complicated. The ordinary 
methods of teaching spelling, reading, writing, euclid, 
and the greater part of arithmetic, may be pointed out 
as examples of synthetic teaching. It is generally, for 
both master and pupils, the shortest and easiest way of 
teaching and learning ; of communicating the knowledge 
that is acquired slowly and laboriously by analytic in- 
vestigation. It is therefore the most useful ; it is the 
method that must be employed in teaching the principal 
part of all the common school branches. The analytic 
method is much more difficult to manage, and this is 
one reason why it is so seldom used ; any teacher can 
communicate knowledge synthetically with more or less 
skill, but no one who has not considerable experience 
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can use the analytic method effectively. When, how- 
ever, it is skilfully managed, it affords the finest possi- 
ble intellectual exercise for the pupils; and this is 
especially the case if the teacher be a good questioner 
— ^if he possesses the art of leading them to reason out all 
the most valuable deductions for themselves. 

It most commonly happens that neither method is 
used exclusively, but that both are combined, even in 
the same lesson ; the teacher at one moment stating a 
number of facts synthetically, and at the next, leading 
the children by a few skilfully directed questions to 
infer analytically some important conclusion. This 
observation applies to almost all the common school 
branches ; they are best taught by a combination of the 
two methods. A judicious teacher will know when and 
how to make use of each, according to the nature of 
particular portions of the subject, or the proficiency or 
peculiarities of the children. 



2. Inteeeogative and afeibmative methods. 

There are few teachers of the present day who would 
think of teaching a lesson exclusively by a lecture. It 
may perhaps be questioned whether a lecture is, under 
any circumstances, a very useful instrument for impart- 
ing information ; but for children, it is certainly, when 
not accompanied and broken up by frequent question- 
ing, all but worthless. 

iN'either the method of interrogation, nor the method 
of lecture, can be used exclusively ; good teaching con- 
sists in a judicious combination of both. A teacher will 
find it constantly necessary to state facts to the children, 
but he should immediately after, or during the course of 
the lesson, question them on these very statements ; the 
fact- statements without the subsequent interrogation 
generally go for nothing, and the longer they are, the 
more certain of being immediately forgotten. It is vain 
to attempt to throw blame on e\Mi\!QLT^ii ^\^q ^t^ found 
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ignorant of certain subjects they ought to know, by as- 
serting that they have been often told all about it ; if 
the teaching consisted in merely telling^ even though 
the process is gone through sufficiently often, the blame 
assuredly does not rest with them. Children are natu- 
rally heedless and prone to forget what they are told ; 
unless their minds are actively at work following the 
teacher, either there remains no impression at all, or it 
is merely transitory. It is only by making them repeat 
the facts and reasoning in their own words, that the 
teacher can be certain they are thinking. The amount 
of knowledge they receive is measured, not by what he 
tells them, but rather by what he contrives to make 
them state to him in answer to his questions. Frequent 
interrogation and repetition, therefore, are the best and 
surest means of imprinting permanently on their me- 
mories the subject matter of the lesson. 

There are several classes of questions, used in teach- 
ing. For the purpose of mere repetition, the teacher, 
as we have just said, must keep continually questioning 
the children even on those subjects they know, but which 
may require a clearer conception or a firmer hold on the 
memory. A well-timed question will revive the impres- 
sion of a fact that is just beginning to fade from the 
mind, and restore it with more than its original distinct- 
ness and durability. Question the children on what 
they know, in order that they may know it better ; and 
while doing this, you will find out what they do not 
know, or know only imperfectly. 

Questions of examination, as the name implies, are 
employed not for the purpose of giving instruction, but 
merely to ascertain the extent of the children's know- 
ledge. They may form a connected series, or may be 
mixed and scattered accordins: to the taste of the exami- 
ner. In the ordinary school routine, the teacher will 
frequently have to use questions of this kind : — in 
examining home lessons or "tasks," in examining for 
promotion or classification, and often to test the chil- 
dren's ^owledge on some particular pom\.«>, ^\i^Tv\fc'M^- 
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ing the common school lessons. But he must guard 
himself against the error of indulging to an unlimited 
extent in this species of questioning, a fault that fre- 
quently characterizes the instructions of inexperienced 
teachers. 

Questions of instruction, or catechetical questions, 
form another very important class ; they are often called 
" Socratic questions," hecause Socrates usually employed 
them in his instructions and reasonings. They are 
chiefly intended to direct the thoughts of the chidren 
on the subject under consideration — to oblige them as 
it were to exert their reasoning powers, that they may, 
as far as possible, by their own reflection, infer those 
very facts or conclusions the teacher wishes to commu- 
nicate to them. The questions, therefore, generally ought 
to be such as they can answer ; and whenever one occurs 
too difficult for them, the teacher should put it in an 
easier form, or if necessary lessen the difficulty by a few 
introductory questions. 

The questions will, in many cases, depend on, and be 
suggested by the children's answers ; each answer serves 
as an index to show their progress in the reasoning, and 
the teacher determines the nature or graduates the difS- 
culty of the next question accordingly. The whole 
series of questions and answers will be, therefore, to 
some extent, connected in regular logical order, often 
forming a train of reasoning somewhat like a proposi- 
tion in euclid, beginning at simple obvious facts, and 
terminating in some remote and important conclu- 
sion. 

It must not be supposed that the teacher will, in all 
cases, be able to draw forth by mere questions everything 
he wishes to teach. He will often be obliged to adopt the 
affirmative instead of the interrogative method, in other 
words, he will have to state the facts or draw the con- 
clusions for the children himself. Mere matters of fact, 
when occurring for the first time, cannot, from their very 
nature, he taught by interrogation. In other cases the 
reasoning may be occasioiially »o ^\!^cv3^^, ^is» \ft render 
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the process of working it out heavy and tedious, or 
perhaps impossible. In these and all such cases, the 
teacher will have to state affirmatively what he wishes to 
communicate ; and thus the whole lesson will consist of 
a series of questions interspersed with explanations and 
affirmative statements, the relative proportions of each 
depending on the particular subject, and on the know- 
ledge of it previously possessed by the pupils. 

3. SlMTTLTAlTEOUS lySTRrCTIOX. 

When a teacher gives instruction to a number of 
pupils together, either standing in a draft before him, 
or sitting in a gallery, this is what is called simultaneous 
or collective teacMng. Some of the most common 
faults in connexion with simultaneous or class teaching, 
shall now be noticed, and directions given for their cor- 
rection. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to guard the teacher 
against the practice of simultaneous answering, which 
is usually carried on in the following way : — The 
teacher puts his questions, not to any particular indivi- 
duals, but to the whole class ; all who are able may an- 
swer, and those who are not, commonly chime in with 
the others, so that every question is instantly followed by 
a chorus of answers, which are apparently simultaneous 
and universal. 

To a person unskilled in the art of teaching, 
this appears a most attractive method of managing a 
class — ^it is fishing with a net — teaching all together 
instead of one at a time, and then it is usually attended 
with great animation. And there are even many 
teachers who constantly practise it, either through 
mere negligence, or beguiled by plausible appearances 
into a conviction of its superiority. These pleasing 
features are, however, purely deceptive ; for, with all its 
attractiveness, it entirely fails in individual effectiveness, 
and invariably terminates in the most wretched results. 
There are always two or three pupils — ^^\dom Ts^ot^ — 
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who are really thinking and answering ; all the others 
are mere parrots, catching up and echoing their an- 
swers mechanically. This is done so quickly, that, to 
an unpractised ear, the answers appear perfectly simul- 
taneous. 

Children, when learning, will not think if they can 
help it, and here is a ready way of avoiding it. Con- 
stantly accustomed to depend on others for their answers, 
they ultimately lose every vestige of self-reliance, and 
become incapable of the slightest independent mental 
exertion. This will be rendered sufficiently apparent 
by questioning individually and apart, a number of chil- 
dren who have been taught in this manner. The experi- 
ment will soon show how very easy it is to work up a 
showy class by making them answer in concert — a class 
that may delight the eyes and ears of a spectator who is 
not up to the trick — while at the same time, the greater 
number of individual children that compose it, whose 
voices helped to swell the chorus, may derive little or 
no benefit from the instructions. When deprived of 
their accustomed assistance, they are bewildered, and 
incapable of fixing their attention for a moment on the 
matter before them; they hesitate and blunder, and 
stammer out the most nonsensical, hasty, guessing 
answers. 

Simultaneous answering, however, need not be en- 
tirely discarded ; there are cases in which it is useful, 
but then it should be employed with great caution. 
It is indispensable in an infant school, where it is valu- 
able as a mere disciplinal exercise ; it helps besides to 
rouse the children, and to keep their attention fixed on 
the teacher. But even here it should never be used ex- 
clusively, and the teacher should not depend on it for 
results; it should be constantly tested and confirmed 
by individual questioning, the teacher calling on chil- 
dren from all parts of the class, more especially on those 
whom he observes to be inattentive. 

With the pupils of ordinary national schools, it should 
be used more sparingly, and oiA^ ^et^ ^<i\.da\xL with 
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the most advanced classes. As a mere mechanical 
stimulus to attention it might be employed as often as 
the teaxjher thinks necessary ; but he must never for- 
get its worthlessness as an instrument of teaching, and 
the danger of indulging in it too extensively. 

There are two ways of putting a question in class or 
gallery teaching. Pirst, it may be given directly to 
some individual boy, whom the teacher names or points 
to ; in this case the pupil answers if he can, and if he 
hesitate or answer wrong, every pupil who thinks he 
can answer correctly, should put out a hand, and the 
teacher chooses the next answerer from among them. 

Secondly, he may give the question to the class gene- 
rally, without naming any particular boy; here no 
pupil should speak, but all who think themselves able to 
answer should, as before, hold out their hands, and the 
teacher names one after another till he gets the proper 
answer. 

The pupils should be well trained to this practice of 
putting out their hands ; if not — if they must be told 
what to do on each particular occasion — the teacher 
will suffer much loss both of time and words, in giving 
directions. It is extremely disagreeable to hear a 
teacher constantly accompanjring his questions with 
" Hands up ! " or, worse still, " All who can tell, &c., 
will hold up their hands." 

When the teacher puts a question to a boy, no other 
should be allowed to answer, unless by the usual pro- 
cess of being called on after holding up a hand. This 
caution is very necessary ; for the fault it is intended to 
check is a serious one, and extremely general. In some 
schools you can scarcely put a question of any kind to 
a boy, without being instantly answered by another. 
The practice is very disorderly, and savonrs of ill man- 
ners, and as it is in other respects very injurious, the 
teacher should carefully suppress it. 

The teacher will be carefiil not to confine his ques- 
tions to the best boys. This is a most serious fault, 
and xmfortnnately by no meanB uucoiomOTu W.S&t^':^^. 
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imusual to see a teacher with a cla^s before him, direct- 
ing nearly all his questions to a few boys at the head ; 
on these he bestows his whole attention — ^his interest is 
entirely centred on them — ^he is always looking at them 
during the lesson, and he scarcely ever turns his eyes 
towards the others. These few favoured pupils mono- 
polize the Avhole of the teaching, while the rest, neither 
hearing nor learning anything, fall into a kind of in- 
tellectual torpor ; they have none of the teacher's sym- 
pathies, and they derive no benefit from his instructions. 
The teacher should most carefuUy avoid this most unjust 
and injurious practice. He should give aU a due share 
of teaching ; the dull or indolent boys should be ques- 
tioned at least as frequently as the others. His eyes 
should wander round the class, and should not rest too 
often or too long on favourite pupils, and as a general 
rule, all the boys should constantly look into his face. 
He should pour his questions plentiftdly on those who, 
from aDy cause, do not frequently hold out their hands, 
which he can manage if necessary by naming them in- 
dividually. 

Besides those who cannot answer, there are generally 
a few who can, but who, frcftn indifference, indolence, 
or inattention, will not hold out their hands. The 
teacher will find no difficulty in detecting such children, 
partly from the blank expression of their faces, and 
partly from his previous knowledge of them. The 
best and readiest remedy he can adopt with pupils 
of this kind, and one which generally proves effectual, 
is to ply them well with questions whenever he finds 
them inattentive. 

When a question is intended for some individual pupil, 
one very good plan is, without naming or looking at 
him, to first put the question ; the teacher then looks 
round the class, and either points to or names him. By 
this means the attention of all is kept alive, because each 
feels liable to be called on. Generally half or three- 
fourths of the pupils should put out hands for each ques- 
tion ; if there be only a veiy iersfj \vasA^, \3aft Question is 
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not sufS-ciently simple; and if this occur very frequently, 
the teacher may conclude that the subject, or his man- 
ner of treating it, is too difficult for the children, that 
he has allowed them to fall into a state of listlessness, or 
that in some other respect his teaching is bad. 

When a question has been answered correctly by one 
boy, after being missed by several, the teacher should 
not rest content with this single successful answer, and 
pass on to another question. There are few faults in 
school teaching more general among teachers than this, 
or more necessary to be corrected. AVhen no respon- 
sibility is involved, the pupils, generally speaking, will 
not trouble themselves to listen very attentively to their 
neighbours, and so the right answer and the time e:x- 
pended in searching for it, will probably be lost on the 
greater part of the class. But let them understand 
that all are liable to be called on to repeat the correct 
answer, and every boy will be listened to with attention. 
In all such cases, therefore, the teacher, should return 
on those who have missed, and make them answer cor- 
rectly, and should take occasion, during the lesson, to 
ask the same question at least once again, in order to fix 
it firmly on their memories. 

The teacher should frame his questions in simple lan- 
guage, so as to be perfectly understood by all the pupils, 
and his enunciation should be so distinct that not a syl- 
lable may be lost. ^Notwithstanding all precautions as 
to clearness, however, there will be frequently one or 
more pupils who, through inattention, will not catch the 
question at all, or will catch it incorrectly. Such pupils 
should always be regarded as missing, and besides should 
be called to account for their inattention ; for children 
should be taught the art of listening, as well as those of 
speaking, writing, &c. The teacher will do well, there- 
fore, to observe this rule : never, except for the pur- 
pose of simplifying his language, or for some other ob- 
vious and sufficient reason, to repeat a question a second 
time on the same occasion. 
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4. Manner op answering. 

The manner in which the pupils answer demands the 
teacher's most earnest attention. They should be habi- 
tuated to give full answers. There are various ways in 
which an answer may fail in fulness, and various circum- 
stances that may lead to such defects. The answer should 
generally include and commence with the subject, in 
other words, it should form a complete sentence ; thus, 
**What is a continent?*' answer, **A continent is a 
large tract of land, &c." '* The chief towns of Meath ?'* 
answer, '* Meath, chief towns, Trim, !N'avan, Kells." 

One of the most usual causes of imperfect answering 
is the difficulty of getting the children to speak so as to 
be heard and understood. In rural schools this is espe- 
cially observable ; there the children are often found so 
excessively bashful, that it is ajmost impossible to in- 
duce them to speak or even to look up ; when questioned, 
they hang their heads, and mutter in answer, a few un- 
intelligible words. This ridiculous shyness of manner, 
with the inaudible voice and half answers that usuaUv 

« 

accompany it, result entirely from the want of proper 
training in the school. Great pains are taken to teach 
the art of reading ; but there is another art equally ne- 
cessary — the art of speaking — which is too often left 
entirely to chance, the teacher seldom bestowing any 
thought on it. 

And for this neglect the teacher himself not unfre- 
quently suffers ; for while the children may in other 
respects be very well taught, he has often the mortifica- 
tion to see them set down for total or partial ignorance, 
because they either remain totally silent, or break down 
in their miserable attempts to answer. The part of an 
answer that is most commonly imperfect is the end ; it 
will often be observed, that a boy commences very well, 
and goes half way through, but towards the end breaks 
down or drops his voice, ot -^^etlia.^a omits altogether 
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just the last two or three words — ^in either case render- 
ing his answer, or part of it unintelligihle. 

The faults now noticed are very common, but they 
are not difficult to avoid, if the teacher only take mode- 
rate pains to train the children. Every boy should be 
obliged to answer so loudly that the teacher and every 
pupil in the class may hear him ; he should not hold his 
hand or a book before his mouth, and he should look into 
the teacher's face ; his answer should be fully finished, 
and should he as lotcd and distinct at the end as at the he- 
ginning. Whatever a boy has to say, whether it be 
right or wrong, he should express firmly and deliberately, 
with a clear voice and distinct utterance. When he fails 
in any of these respects, he should be obliged to repeat 
the answer over again, avoiding the faults of the first 
attempt. 

An irascible or impatient temper in the teacher not 
unfreqnently causes the children to break down in their 
answers. There are some teachers who cannot hear a 
wrong answer without coming down with merciless seve- 
rity on the unfortunate culprit, or, worse still, expos- 
ing his ignorance with bitter derision. The pupils of 
such a teacher never express themselves openly or freely ; 
they are always apprehensive of danger, and conse- 
quently tin^id and distrustful. This unamiable and per- 
nicious habit is productive of no good whatever, but, on 
the contrary, exercises a most injurious influence. If a 
boy answer wrong, hear him patiently ; do not abuse or 
ridicule him, but simply either show him his error or 
pass the question to another. He will then always 
have the courage to speak freely when he thinks he is 
right, without being haunted by the dread of humilia- 
tion, should he happen to make a blunder. 

5. Peompting ; suggesting ; guessing. 

One of the most pernicious and deceptive practices 
connected with school teaching, is that of prompting in 
all its YorietieB. It is only a practised t.feae\iet \)tiaX ^^ 

I 
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understand how dexterously children learn to prompt ; 
how slyly they manage to utter the first words of an 
answer without moving the head, and almost without 
stirring the lips ; how quickly and almost instinctively 
the questioned pupils take up and use the hint, so as to 
deceive not only a visitor, but often even the teacher 
himself. This practice is odious in itself, because it is 
a kind of deception ; the prompter, and he who answers 
by his aid, are both of them giulty of falsehood and dis- 
honesty. Its injurious effects on the school need not be 
described, as they are similar to those produced by simul- 
taneous answering. It acts in precisely the same way, 
for it accustoms the pupils to answer not from their own 
reflection, but by the help of others. And it is just as 
effectual in destroying the children's self-reliance, de- 
ceiving the teacher, and counteracting the effectiveness 
of his instructions. 

There is another variety of prompting, chiefly prac- 
tised during arithmetical exercises, namely, copying off 
each other's slates ; and to this the same observations 
apply in full force. When the children are well trained 
in this kind of deception, it is quite possible that almost 
every one in a class may show an exercise worked out 
correctly, although not more than three or four of the 
whole number are reaUy able to go through it. And a 
visitor may look on the whole time, pleased with the 
general proficiency, without in the least suspecting any- 
thing wrong. Some teachers prevent this by placing 
the children in pairs, back to back; but this is not to be 
recommended, as it amounts to a confession that they 
are not to be depended on. 

These practices can easily be suppressed, if the teacher 
be sufficiently earnest and vigilant. Train the children 
to avoid them, because they are mean and dishonoura- 
ble ; watch diligently for an infringement of the rule, 
and never fail to notice it when detected. If these 
suggestions be followed, prompting and copying, with 
all their vicious consequences, will soon disappear from 
the BchooL 
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Except in case of very young children, it is generally 
not a good plan to assist pupils in their answers. A boy 
ought to be allowed to stanggle through as well as he 
can, however imperfect his attempt ; and if necessary he 
should be obliged to repeat the answer in a more correct 
form, after some other boy or the teacher has pointed out 
the defects. To give an independent answer without 
help is often a sufficiently difficult task on a child ; but 
this very difficulty renders it a most valuable intellec- 
tual exercise. It trains him to a habit of self-reliance, 
teaches him to arrange his thoughts in logical order, and 
to express them in ftdl and correct language. 

Some teachers, by way of assisting children, have a 
habit of suggesting an answer by repeating the beginning 
of it, allowing the child to catch up and finish it. 
Teacher, "Repeat avoirdupois weight." Child hesi- 
tates, or perhaps commences to repeat some other table 
by mistake, and the teacher helps him with " Sixteen 

drachms ," which at once gives the clue. Teacher, 

'* What city lies near the mouth of the Mississippi ?" 

No answer. Teacher, " New Or ; " child, instantly, 

" New Orleans ! " This habit assumes other forms ; 
some teachers constantly answer, or half answer, all 
their own questions, or tell every thing to the pupil the 
moment they perceive the slightest hesitation ; while 
others make all corrections themselves, instead of lead- 
ing the children to do so. All these practices are in- 
jurious, and some of them very foolish ; they are, in fact, 
neither more nor less than prompting, and are attendfd 
by all its injurious results. 

There is nothing in connexion with teaching that 
should be more careftdly guarded against than guessing, 
thoughtless, or random answers. They are moht fre- 
quently hes^ in those subjects requiring much thoiijrht, 
such as grammar. A teacher, for example, asks, ** What 
part of speech is * whiteness ?* " Boy instantly anwcr*-, 
**An adjective, sir!" Next boy, with as little hc.-i- 
tation, '* A verb, sir ! " and so on till the lust lucky t'-l- 
low happens to guesa rightly, " A iio\m, »vi\" 'a\A ^v- 

i2 
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ceives all the credit This may appear to the reader 
yery absurd, but he may be assured that in different 
degrees it is extremely common ; and if he be a teacher, 
let him take care it does not infest his own school. 

Guessing may sometimes be caused by questioning the 
children too quickly, and obliging them to answer before 
they have sufficient time to think. The remedy is in this 
case sufficiently obvious; let the questions be given 
deliberately, and let the pupils be obliged to pause and 
think before answering. They should also, whenever 
the case admits of it, be frequently required to give the 
reasons of their answers ; the teacher, when he has rea- 
son to think they may be answering without sufficient 
deliberation, accompanjdng every such answer with, 
** How do you know ? " or some such form of interroga- 
tion. These simple precautions, if carried out carefcdly 
and judiciously, will be sufficient to check this mischiev- 
ous habit. 

6. Classification. 

The subject of classification demands the teacher's 
earnest attention ; it is impossible for a school to suc- 
ceed if the classification be defective. In ordinary na- 
tional schools the children are very frequently classed 
too highly ; this is often the result of a very laudable 
desire on the part of the teacher to advance them as 
quickly as possible. But it is a great mistake; this 
method of advancement well illustrates the proverb, 
** The more haste, the less speed." 

To set a child reading a book, or working arithmeti- 
cal exercises, too difficult for him, is only to obstruct 
him, and will invariably retard his progress. The chil- 
dren themselves are always anxious for an advance in 
class, and their anxiety is usually more or less shared 
by the parents ; this is very proper, as long as their pro- 
motion is left to the teacher's judgment. But he is 
often unreasonably importuned to promote children to 
classes for which they ate utt^iiV:^ \m^\,^«xA^'3iasktft8fihere 
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are weak enough to yield to these solicitations. Of the 
classification of a pupil, no one is so good a judge as the 
teacher; and while paying all proper respect to the 
authority of the parents, and receiving their suggestions 
with the greatest civility, he should have the courage 
and firmness to resist all interference with respect to 
classification. 

This observation applies to schools that are well or 
fairly conducted, and where, consequently, the children, 
if- attending regularly, will be advanced at reasonable 
intervals. But in many of the lowest order of schools, 
the parents and children are only too often fully justified 
in their complaints. The classification of the pupils is 
almost stationary, and their patience becomes wearied 
out by the length of time they are kept reading the 
same dull lessons. The teacher sometimes attempts to 
remedy this, and to escape from their importunities, by 
removing the children before they are half fit. Hence, 
in schools of this kind, an inspector is generally sure to 
find the majority of the children too highly classed. 
Some examiners may be inclined to attribute the un- 
satisfisictory answering to this fact ; but general bad an- 
swering is always the result of bad teaching ; and too 
high a classification, while making matters still worse, 
is often only another effect of the same cause. 

In some schools there is a different classification for 
each of the important subjects ; the pupils are grouped 
differently, for instance, at reading and at arithmetic, 
and the same when thought necessary in other subjects. 
This is not the case in national schools ; our programme 
is constructed on the supposition that the classification is 
parallel throughout the whole school. Taking the read- 
ing books as basis, it assumes that all those pupils who 
read the same lesson, are grouped together also in all 
the other subjects — they learn the same arithmetic, the 
same grammar, the same geography, &c., and this is far 
the best plan. 

The natural tendency of every well-regulated and 
weU'taagbt school is to approach this &\»Xa\ «sA^\ieBk^ 
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the teacher's attention is specially directed to its accom- 
plishment, as it must necessarily be in every national 
school, he seldom experiences any serious difficulty. In 
classifying new pupils, however, it will generally he 
sufficient to examine them in reading and arithmetic. 
Pupils entering a national school for the first time, are 
very frequently found to know nothing of grammar, 
geography, dictation, &c. They should not be kept 
back for ignorance of these, but should be classified ac- 
cording to their proficiency in the two leading branches, 
reading and arithmetic. Meantime they should be 
worked up, and obliged to work hard themselves, on 
the other subjects, till they come to the level of the 
class. 

When a pupil returns to school after a long absence, 
say four or five months, it is a very usual practice to 
place him, as a matter of course, in the same class as 
before. This is one fertile source of imequal classifica- 
tion ; if the pupil have been idle all this time, and if the 
school be progressing, it is impossible that he can be fit 
for his old class. Such children should be examined the 
same as new pupils, and placed in the classes for which 
they are fit, quite irrespective of their former position. 

It sometimes happens that a school suffers by the 
teacher attempting to maintain a higher class, or a 
greater number of pupils in his highest class, than the 
school is able to afford. It is of course a very laudable 
ambition to create and maintain a high class, but it ought 
to be the natural growth of the school ; and when it is 
so, it will maintain its existence without any special 
exertions, further than the usual labour of teaching the 
whole school well. 

Some teachers, however, attempt this by bestowing 
almost all their time and energies on that one class, and 
neglecting the rest of the school. This practice is in 
itself grossly unjust, for the great majority of the chil- 
dren are sacrificed for a few young prodigies at the head 
of the school Even for accomplishing the end in view, 
&e very worst poBSvbl© me\)cia^ Ttia\w^^s^<ila88 
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18 fed from the hig^iest bat one, that from the next 
lower, and so on down to the first class. There is only 
one certain nerer-fidling way to mAiTifciin a permanent 
high dassy yiz,, to bestow whatever share of attention Lm 
JQst and necessary on the low and middle cla^ines, as well 
as on the highest. When this is done, the school can at 
any time afford to lose a few boys from the highest cLl<w, 
for there will be always pnpils in the next lower to step 
iato their places. 

The teacher mnst be Tory carefdl in regnlatini^ the 
number of pnpils in each draft throoghont the school. 
This is a matter requiring the constant exercise of hu 
judgment, and as in many other cases, there are two ex- 
tremes to be ayoided. If the drafts be too lar;;e, besides 
other disadTantages, the pnpils in each will commonly 
be too nneqnal in proficiency to be tanght toother with 
profit to alL If they be too small, the case w still worv;, 
for in order to keep them constantly at work, they will 
reqoire too large a staff of monitors. A.^ a jreneral rule 
there should not be more than ten or tweWe pnpiU in a 
draft. But within this limit, the teacher, in order to 
diminish as much as possible the number of drafts as well 
as the number of unpaid monitors, shoTild endeavour h» 
have each draft as large as the inequality in the profi- 
ciency of the children will allow. Still there will b^ 
exceptions in spite of every precaution. The hi^rhest 
draft is often small, from ^be difficulty of working up 
pupils so as to be fit for it, and of retaining in the vihr^A 
those that are fit Among the first-class children, tor., 
some of the drafts must often be very small, from th^ 
difficulty of finding a sufiicient ntimber of children v> 
nearly on a level as to be able to spell and read the fiame 
lesson. Bat while submitting to sach necessary excep- 
tions as these, the teacher should always dLtcounten^uice 
too minute a subdivision of drafts. 

When the teacher does not take a sufficiently active 
part in teaching and superintending the young and less 
advanced children, their clasi^ification is pretty sore to 
be unequaL Tar iajtance, a child iiili\y& IsMxA^m^ 
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certain draft of first class so far behind his fellows as to 
be fit only for a lower draft, and on the contrary, some 
may even be found in lower drafts who are fit for higher. 
This confusion is the natural consequence of throwing 
the whole management of the first class children — 
teaching, classification, and promotion — ^into the hands 
of monitors, and may be considered a certain indication 
that these classes are grossly neglected. 



7. Notes of lessons. 

In the following extract, condensed into a small com- 
pass, are contained all necessary instructions on notes of 
lessons ; and we give it in preference to original matter, 
as it expresses, much better than any words of our own, 
what we wish to say on this subject. 

"A lesson naturally divides itself into certain well- 
defined sections or paragraphs, each section or para- 
graph being a stage in its elucidation ; and each section 
again resolves itself into the parts, the facts, of which it 
is composed. The lesson must be conned over, skele- 
tonized, and well digested. Every step in its develop- 
ment must be clearly laid down before the next is 
touched upon, and the whole lesson must be a consecu- 
tive chain, like a proposition, orderly in the arrange- 
ment of its parts, and satisfactory in its conclusions. 
There should be a separate book, of a convenient size, 
for each subject ; the paper should be ruled [as in the 
specimens] ; the sections or paragraphs should be placed 
in a column to the left ; comprehended under these in 
an adjoining column should be the subdivisions of each 
paragraph [if any] ; and in a third column, the notes or 
facts comprehended under the subdivisions should be ar- 
ranged. All this implies a careful analysis of the sub- 
ject-matter of the lesson, and also the exercise of the 
teacher's didactic skill in arranging the parts in the 
most favourable order for teaching. The notes should 
be ciear, simple, conoiae aa^ il^«i\^ ^ycaJooAiQ \ the nar- 
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rative should appear in the catchwords, hnt the narratiTe 
form of expression should be avoided for brevity^s sake ; 
the skeleton of the lesson mnst be plainly pictnied forth ; 
there must be no displacement of a part — ^no member 
wanting; the pith and marrow mnst be easily filled in ; 
the arrangement mnst be sequential, logical, and com- 
prehensive; and the illnstrations mnst be aptly, bat 
briefly, represented A teacher who methodi- 
cally prepares notes of lessons on the different subjects 
on which he instructs his pupils, from day to day, will 
at the end of a few years possess such an invaluable ac- 
cumulation of well-arranged and well-digested lessons, 
as will be useful to him all through life ; but more im- 
portant still, he will have so disciplined his mind, so 
mastered the details of his business, and systematized 
his labours, that his occupation will be rendered more 
agreeable, his teaching more effective, and his services 
generally more precions."* 



SPECIMENS OF NOTES OF LESSONS.f 

No. 1. SnrrHETic lessor os pzys. 



1 

1 Pangraphs. 

1 


Notes. 


1 

1. First pen. 

1 


Pointed iron or other metal : used on stoue, 
bone, sheet lefid, wood, bark, palm leaves : 
hence rude at first : Cadmus knew no other : 
Solon's laws written with it about 600 B. C. : 
Mahomet's secretaries ; Koran written with it : 
Bible, parts of,probably (commandments, &c.) , 
Greek stylus (gold sometimes) : Roman do. 
(description). 



* General Beport of P. J. Eeenan Esq., Head Inspector : 1856. 
t From Appendix £ to the same Report. 
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Lesson on pens — continued. 



Paragraphs. 


Notes. 


2. Second pen. 

• 

3. Third pen. 

4. Fourth pen. 
i5. Conclusion. 


Calamus: used with Egyptian papyrus (latter 
invn«*. ah*. 4th cent. B. C.) : calam. : not yet 
used in Rome ; used in Augus". age there : use 
further extend*, hy invention of parchment 
mid. of 2nd cent. B. C. 

Goose quill : easy trans**, to jfrom calamus: 
Lincolnshire fens: Somersethest: Irish worst. 
Russia: Hudson's Bay: crow: swan: eagle: 
clarification : pen maks. machine. 

Return to ancient materials : Birmingham, 
&c. (manufacture): merits as compared to 
quill : mode of preserving. 

Moral weapon: " mighty instrum* of W^^fe 
men :" influence on mind : preserver of an- 
cient learning : diffuser of thought and know- 
ledge : destinies of Tnankind. 



No. 2. Analytic lesson ; clothes. 






Paragraphs. 


Notes. 


1. Coat 

2. Colour. 

3. Material 

4. Cloth. 
6. Thread. 

6. Conclusion. 


How produced : tAilor, cutter: needle, scis- 
sors, &c. 

Blue: Indigo, vegetahle: Spain, India, &c. 

Clotii: lining — cotton,linen(pod and fibres): 
thread (silk of cocoon and fibres of flax) : hut- 
tons — ^hom, hone, metal, ivory, pearl, and gilt. 

How produced: weaver, loom, shuttle: 
thread, woof, warp, reels. 

Spinning-wheel and hand — machinery- 
carding : wool : shearing, sheep. 

Man horn naked : can clothe himself: ad- 
vantages of this capacity : imposed as a pe- 
nalty : God necessitates man to work and en- 
dow the faculties bestowed on him. 
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1^0. 3. Synthetic lesson on propobtion for pupils 

beginnino the sxtbject. 



Paragraph^ 



1. Piinoiples. - 



Subdivisions. 



a. Batio. 



b. Proportion. 



Notes. 



Definition and ezplan. of: 

notation : reading : terms 

(antec. and conseq.) : mea- 

/ antec. A 

sure of I : ratio 

\ conseq. / 

greater or less as quotient : 
ratio unaltered if measure 
unaltered : terms may 
change without altering 
ratio : terms may be mult, or 
divided by same, and ratio 
not changed, since quot. 
not changed. 

Two ratios unequal if 
measures uns=: 2 ratios =if 
measures be =: definition of 
Proportion: 1st test of Prop, 
(the 2 measures being = ) : 
tf test fail — no proportion : 
notation of a prop. : signs = 
and : : : how read a propor- 
tion: terms: proportionals: 
extremes and means: 2nd 
and better test (prod, of ex- 
tremes = prod, of means) : 
prop, not destroyed if terms 
of either ratio be mult, or 
div. by same. 
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Lesson on propoetion — continued. 



Paragraphs. 



2. Application. < 



Sabdiyi8ion& 



a. To abstract 
numbers. 



6. To measura- 
ble quantities 



Notes. 



Given prod, of extremes 

andoneeztreme — tbe other?: 

same with means: any one of 

4 terms wanted — found by 

(2nd)test Wantedamean — 

, extrem. x extrem. 

rule : — 

given mean 

wanted an extreme — rule, 
mean x mean 
given extreme 

Principles applicable to 
measurable quantity : ex- 
ample, quantity and price : 
ratio of 2 quantities = ratio 
of their prices ; of two quan- 
tities and their two prices (4 
terms in all), any wanting 
term^m^^: same of mo- 
ney and its interest— of men 
and their work — of 2 steeples 
and their 2 shadows, &c., 
&c., &c. : rule for stating a 
question: rule for workingit 
when stated. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LESSON BOOKS. 



FIRST LESSON BOOK. 

1. The alphabet. 

The method of teaching the alphabet is a subject that 
has at all times eiigaged the attention of practical edu- 
cationists. It is generally agreed that to learn it is a 
difB.cult task for a child, and numerous ingenious plans 
have been proposed with the object of smoothing the 
difficulty. These various contrivances have, however, 
with a couple of exceptions, been rejected by teachers. 
The exceptions, which will be presently described, are 
the method adopted in our national schools, and the 
phonic method used in Continental countries. 

In learning the alphabet, three things have to be mas- 
tered; 1st, the shapes of the letters; 2nd, their names; 
3rd, liieir powers or sounds. The names of the letters 
are perfectly distinct from their sounds in words. Re- 
peat the letters of the word, " top ;" the sound thus 
produced is tee-o-pee, a word of three syllables, quite 
unlike the monosyllable top. The child has to learn 
not only the names of the letters, t, o, and p, but also 
the additional, and totally different fact, that when they 
are put together, they make the sound top. 

To avoid this difficulty, it was proposed to change 
the names of the letters, and to give them names as 
nearly as possible the same as the sounds they have in 
words. This is the phonic method, which has been 
adopted in some Continental countries. It has not 
gained much favour among English-speaking people, 
though its introduction has been attempted. Two diffi- 
culties lie in our way. First, the frequent recurrence 
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of silent letters. Second, the greater niunber of our 
letters have different sounds in d^erent circumstances ; 
if the names of these letters are to be the same as their 
sounds, then each of them must have two or more names, 
and how is a child to know when to use one in prefe- 
rence to another ? These difficulties are more or less felt 
in all languages ; they are not insurmountable in ours, 
but whether they would more than counterbalance the 
advantages of the phonic method, is a question that ap- 
pears to require for its determination a more extended 
experience. 

Perhaps, after all, a child will be found to learn to 
read by our own method, as quickly, and with as little 
difficulty, as by any other ; it is simple, easily under- 
stood and practised by teachers, and it teaches not only 
the names of the letters, but also to some extent their 
powers or sounds in combination. 

Formerly a child was obliged to learn the whole al- 
phabet before he was put to spell the simplest words. 
To learn the names of twenty-six strange marks woidd 
be sufficiently difficult even for an adult ; it is indeed a 
sad task for a little child, entirely unaccustomed to such 
meaningless abstractions. We follow a different plan ; 
we break up the alphabet into parcels, and as soon as 
the child has learned a certain number of letters, he is 
taught to apply them at once to the spelling of little 
words. Another portion is learned and applied in the 
same manner, and so on, till he has mastered the whole 
alphabet. This is an outline of the method; some 
practical suggestions shall now be given on the mode of 
working it out. 

2. FlEST SECTIOir. 

The children who are beginning to learn the alphabet 

should, in the very first instance, be put to learn the 

group of letters, at the top of the first lesson. Some 

teachers would divide the alphabet into smaller sections, 

and teach the children to s^^ ^i^x^ssrssa^^^lM^^ or 
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fonr letters. This is perhaps a matter of no great im- 
portance ; it is here supposed that they learn these eight 
or nine letters before spelling. The best way to teach 
them is by constant individual cross-examination, all the 
others looking on, and ready to correct a mistake while 
each is exercised. It is a good plan to vary the exer- 
cise by placing the pointer in the hand of each child in 
turn, and requiring him to point out the letters, as the 
teacher names them. 

If carefully taught, they will learn these letters in a 
couple of days ; tiiey should not proceed farther tiU 
they are perfectly familiar with them. They are then 
taught to spell the little words; this is commonly a 
difficult step, but the difficulty almost disappears after 
the first two or three days. Commencing (suppose) 
at the word an, the teacher spells it slowly and dis- 
tinctly from the tablet, pointing to the letters as he 
names them ; the children repeat after him either simul- 
taneously or individually, " a, «, «».*' The same with 
the word ox ; this should be done repeatedly, tiU the 
children can all do it themselves. 

Beading and spelling should go hand in hand from 
the very beginning ;* as soon, therefore, as they have 
mastered the spelling of a few words, they should be 
taught to read them. The teacher will be careful to 
make them distinctly understand, without any formal 
definition, what they are to do when asked to speU a 
word, and what when asked to read. To prevent them 
from confounding these and other processes, the teacher, 
while they are in Section I., should frequently put 
such questions as the following on the difierent words. 
*' SpeUf this word ;*' (pointing to ox) ; " read it ;" ** How 
many letters in ox T* "Which is the second letter ?'* 
»* Which the first?" '* What word is this ?" (pointing 

* If this suggestion be attended to, it is a matter of no practical 
consequence whatever, whether the child, when he comes to a 
word, be taught in the first instance to spell it, or to read it. 

t A chUd should be always made to pronounce a word after 
spelling it. 
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to an). ** What letter is this" (pointing to o ; if the 
children have been badly taught, they are likely to 
answer, ** o, a:, ox*'). ** Spell oa?;" (without pointing to 
it). ** Point out ox*' (the child taking the pointer), 
" show flw," &c., &c. 

But the chief part of the teaching should consist in 
exercising the children in spelling and reading the words 
off the tablet, according as the teacher points them out. 
And it will be better, during this lesson and some of the 
succeeding ones, that the words be taken promiscuously 
as often as in their natural order. When the children 
can spell and read every word in the lesson, not only in 
the order of the book, but also when selected singly and 
promiscuously, and when they can answer all the ques- 
tions already given on any of the words, then, and not 
till then, they are fit to be advanced to the second 
lesson. 

The second and succeeding lessons of this section are 
taught in exactly the same way, but there will be much 
less difficulty if the children be well grounded in the 
first. By the time they have arrived at the end of the 
first section, if the preceding instructions have been at- 
tended to, they will know the shapes and names, and to 
some extent the powers of the letters ; and they will 
also have a practical knowledge of what it is to spell 
and to read. 

The teacher will be most careful not to advance them 
to the second section imless they are able to name, with- 
out hesitation, every word in the first, whether the 
words be pointed out at random or taken in the natural 
order. If he find, when the class has arrived at the end 
of the first section, that they are uncertain or slow in 
reading or spelling the words, it will be better to keep 
them in it for a couple of days longer, exercising them 
through the different lessons on the weakest points till 
they are perfectly familiar with every word. 
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3. Second and sttcceedino sections. 

Let the teacher bear in mind that the great object of 
B First Book is to teach the children to read and to 
bU ; if he remember this, he will avoid certain faults 

be noticed hereafter, to which many teachers are 
ible. Exercises in reading and spelling, therefore, 
ould occupy the chief portion of the lesson time. There 
e four principal ways of exercising the children in 
ere word teaching, and it will be useful to note them 
parately : — 

1st. Spelling the words off the tablet or book ; 

2nd. Spelling from dictation ; 

3rd. Reading in the ordinary way ; 

4th. Eeading at sight the words chosen promiscu- 
iisly by the teacher. 

These different exercises should be used in turn, in 
ay order that the teacher may think proper, and a due 
roportion of time should be devoted to each. 

lat Exercise f spelling off the tablet. — Each child, look- 
ig on the tablet, spells word afterword through a whole 
entence, or more if the teacher think necessary. This 
i a very useful exercise, when used moderately. It was 
ormerly carried to excess in many of the schools of this 
ountry, the children being often forced to spell through 
. whole book without reading one word; and this is 
irobably the reason why some modern educationists 
lave what appears to be a very unfounded prejudice 
igainstit. 

Make the children repeat the letters with moderate 
[uickness, each letter being enunciated and heard dis- 
inctly ; be careful that they be not repeated too slowly, 
IS this weakens the association between the names of 
;he letters and the pronunciation of the word. If a 
2hild is unable to pronounce a word after spelling it, 
let him try it once or twice again ; and if he finally 
fail, let some other pupil of the class tell him. Never 
io anything for a child that he can. do ioT \i\Taa^» 

K 
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2nd JExercise, spelling from dictation* — ^The teacher 
repeats the words for the children, who are required to 
spell them without looking on the tahlet or book. It 
will be seen that this differs &om the spelling exercise 
last spoken of; in spelling from the tablet, the child 
gets the letters, and has to make out the word ; in spell- 
ing from dictation he gets the word, and has to make 
out the letters. 

It will in general be better that the teacher give a 
whole phrase to each child, instead of single words. He 
repeats the phrase very distinctly, and the child, having 
repeated it in like manner after him, spells the words 
from the commencement as they occur, without omitting 
any, even the shortest. Be sure that he pronounce each 
word after spelling it, and if he omit one, let him be con- 
sidered as missing, and let some other child correct him. 
This last restriction — that the children remember all the 
words — is*mo8t useful, and should be insisted on. For 
first class children a phrase of five or six words is quite 
long enough. 

Let the teacher remember that these spelling exercises 
should be carried on independently of the ability to read, 
that is, even though the children be able to read at sight 
aU the words, they should also be exercised in spelliiig 
them. Beading and spelling are in fact essentiaUy dif- 
ferent things ; and a child may be sufficiently expert in 
one while knowing little or nothing of the other. Thus 
a child may be taught to recognise and read at sight eveiy 
word in the lessons without learning to spell even the 
simplest : and in like manner he may learn to spell with 
facility, without being able to read a single word. 

^rd Exercite, ordinary/ reading, — This need not be de- 
scribed ; but there are a few mischievous errors in con- 
nexion with it, which are very general, and which must 
be noticed. It is often carried to excess, that is, the 
greater part of the time of the tablet lessons is devoted 
to it, while other equally useful verbal exercises are 
neglected. And to make matters worse, it is often 
carried on in a most obiee\iQi\i"aNA& ^«:^ \ \3aa -first boy 
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reads the first sentence, the second boy the second, and 
80 on, the children taking np the recitative themselves, 
till the whole lesson has been read through, when per- 
haps they commence and go over the same route again 
and again. And if a child hesitate at a word, he is im- 
mediately told it, and repeats it after his teacher, with- 
out using the slightest effort of his own. 

This lazy way of teaching is very prevalent among 
monitors ; there is a strong temptation to fall into it, as 
it calls for no thought or trouble fi:om either teacher or 
pupil. The most obvious result of this practice is that 
the children very soon get off the lesson by rote, and 
once this occurs, they will no longer read it. They 
may be looking on the tablet but they are not looking 
on the words ; they are merely repeating, and for any 
improvement in reading they may as well be idle. 

Children repeat lessons in this way with so much 
gravity, and fix their eyes on the tablet, and nod their 
heads at the words, with so much apparent attention, as 
to deceive any one except an experienced teacher or ex- 
aminer. It is easy, however, to show that they are not 
reading, but repeating. After one of them has com- 
menced to read, let the examiner, after encouraging him 
to go on, gradually withdraw the tablet and put it aside ; 
he will find that its absence makes no difference what- 
ever, the child continuing to repeat the words with the 
same measured pace and grave attention, till he arrives 
at the end. 

Wherever this vicious mode of teaching prevails, the 
children are generally advanced from lesson to lesson, 
getting them all off by rote, reading them smoothly, 
and to all appearance progressing satisfactorily, while 
they are in reality acquiring scarcely any knowledge of 
the individual words, and are making little or no advance 
in the art of reading. They are in fact not learning to 
read at all, but only to repeat certain words by rote ; a 
child can no more leam to read in this way, than he can 
by learning to repeat ** The history of Cock Eobin " from 
constantly liBtening to hiB nurse. 

k2 
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A simple test will prove the truth of these assertions. 
Ask a child who has been taught in this manner, to read 
some of the lessons already gone over. Observe how he 
winces and hesitates until he recognises the lesson tabe 
an old acquaintance, when the difficulty immediately 
vanishes: he now travels along the well-known track 
with the greatest facility. Examine him now in read- 
ing at sight the individual words selected at random 
through the lesson, in every case hiding with the pointer 
the words immediately preceding the one under considertk- 
tion ; with great probability he will fail in deciphering 
not only the most difficult, but even some of the simplest 
words of the lesson he has read with such apparent 
fluency. 

There are many schools of an intermediate class, where 
the teaching is not quite so bad, and where the effects of 
the practice are not so aggravated as here pictured. 
But let the teacher always bear in mind, that whenever 
this mode of teaching is carried to excess, it retards in a 
greater or less degree the children's progress in learning 
to read. 

Children often contract a disagreeable, sing-song, mo- 
notonous tone, in reading the First Book, which it is 
afterwards very difficult to eradicate. The teacher should 
carefully guard against this by making them read na- 
turally, and as in the other lesson books, he should fre- 
quently read a sentence himself, very slowly, pronoimc- 
ing the words very firmly and distinctly, and cause them 
to imitate him as nearly as they can. 

One very good remedy for this fault is to cause the 
child, after he has read one sentence, to repeat it with- 
out looking on the book or tablet, in a natural tone of 
voice, as if he were speaking. After this let him again 
read it, in exactly the same way that he repeated it. 
This practice will be found usefiil indeed, not only in 
the First Book, but very often also in the higher lesson 
books. 

4t/i Mcercise^ reading at sight words chosen promis- 
cuously, — This is one oi t\ie mo«»\, wjasfcil ot «11 kinds of 
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word teaching, and ought to be constantly practised. 
The teacher points to the words one by one without fol- 
lowing any order, but selecting them at random up and 
down through the lesson, and as he points to each, the 
child reads it. Each child should read a dozen words 
or so before the teacher leaves him for another. If a 
child miss a word, let him spell it ; and if he fail in mak- 
ing it out by spelling, let some other pupil tell him, but 
he should not give it up till he has tried two or three 
times. The teacher must remember that this exercise 
is not merely for the purpose of examination (though 
for this too it answers admirably), but to practise the 
children in reading words at sight. They must not 
leave a lesson till they can read without hesitation every 
word in it, when pointed out in this manner. 

These four kinds of exercises should all receive proper 
attention. It is not meant that they should all be used 
in the same lesson, for a lesson might consist of only one 
or two of them according to circumstances ; but they 
should be taken up in their turn, and a sufficient amount 
of time should be devoted to each. Generally speaking 
they ought not to be mixed, that is, once the children 
have commenced at one kind of exercise, they should 
continue at it for some time without wandering to any 
of the other three ; when the teacher thinks they have 
had enough of it, let them change to another. 

Monitors are specially liable to fall into the vicious 
habits of teaching now described, as much from in- 
dolence and thoughtlessness, as from unskilfulness, for 
good teaching generally imposes a greater amount of 
thought and labour on the teacher than bad. The 
teacher must therefore exercise a vigilant supervision 
over them, especially over those that teach the first 
class children. They should be made well and practi- 
cally acquainted with the four ways of exercising them, 
and should be taught to give each a due share of atten- 
tion. 

Some educationists think that spelling is useless ; that 
children can and ought to leaxn reading m>i!tia\3;^\\j^ ^^, 
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by simply teaching them to name the words at sight 
according as they are pointed out. This is what is com- 
monly called the " look and say " method. Children 
may be taught to read in this way, but nevertheless we 
do not think it a good plan when used without spelling. 
Among other evil results, it begets a great amount of 
indecision and guessing ; for if a child happen not to re- 
cognise a word, he must either guess at it or be silent; 
and in either case the teacher or some one else must set 
him right, for he has nothing to fall back on, that will 
enable him by his own exertions to discover the word. 
But if a child who is a good speller happen to miss a 
word in reading, very probably he will have the grati- 
fication of setting himself right without assistance, by 
spelling it. 

Besides this, spelling must be taught for its own sake, 
independently of any assistance it affords in teaching 
to read. It is a subject that requires to be commenced 
at the very outset of the child's education, and continued 
without intermission to the last day he spends at school 
On this, however, it is not necessary to enlarge at pre- 
sent, as, farther on, we shall have more to say regard- 
ing it. 

4. Subject matteb. 

The instructions now given relate to word teaching, 
but there are some other matters that ought to be 
attended to, about which it is right to make a few re- 
marks. From the very commencement the children 
should be accustomed to pay attention to what they read. 
For this purpose they should be questioned on • the 
meaning of every sentence of their lessons. 

For first class children it should be carried on in the 
following manner. One child reads as much of the les- 
son as relates to one subject, which in the First Book is 
usually only a single sentence. The teacher then puts 
such questions as are necessary to elicit the meaning; 
and as soon as he finda \>y t\vfc\i wi^^et^, \Xi^ \k^^ un- 
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derstand the general drift of the sentence and the mean- 
ings of the words, let him deal in like manner with the 
next, and so on to the end of the lesson. 

Some teachers, imitating what is done with the more 
advanced classes, take the tablet in their hands, turning 
it away £rom the children while examining on the sub- 
ject matter. It will be better not to do this ; the tablet 
should not be removed fi:om its place, and the children 
should in all cases be allowed to look on the sentence 
while they are questioned on it. 

The questions should be few and simple, and should 
be so framed as to render it necessary for the children to 
attend to what they read in order to answer them. Con- 
stant reference should be made to the tablet, the teacher 
frequently requiring the children to point out the prin- 
cipal words according as they occur in their answers. 

The teacher is specially cautioned against the intro- 
duction of irrelevant foreign matter, or anything that 
does not directly bear on the meaning of the lesson. 
This matter will hereafter be more fully noticed, but it 
is right to allude to it here, as teachers are perhaps more 
prone to wander from the lesson in the Pirst Book than 
in any other. Let it not be forgotten that during what 
is called the " Eeading lesson," the children should 
learn spelling and reading, to attend to what they read, 
and to understand it, arid nothing eke. The following 
is a specimen of the kind of questions that should be 
asked on the matter of a sentence. 

" That bad man got these gold cups by theft." 

How did the man get the cups ? (by theft). What 
do you call a man that gets a thing by theft ? (a thief). 
What is a thief? (a person that steals). What did this 
man steal ? (the cups). What were the cups made of ? 
(gold). What kind of a man was this ? (a bad man). 
How do you know that he was a bad man ? (because he 
stole the cups). Is it right to steal ? (no). Who tells 
us not to steal ? (God), 
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5. OtHEK SUGGESTIONS. 

When the children are able to acquit themselves on 
all the four verbal exercises already mentioned, above 
all, when they can read at sight without hesitation the 
words chosen promiscuously, and spell them jfrom dic- 
tation; when, besides, they are able to answer simple 
questions on the subject matter; then, and not till then, 
they are fit to leave the lesson. It would be scarcely 
necessary to remark that these tests should be always 
applied, did we not know that in many schools the chil- 
dren are advanced as soon as they can read the lesson 
through from beginning to end, and spell the words. 

None but the teacher should give a new lesson, and 
there should be always an examination to test the chil- 
dren's fitness for advancement. This gives it an air of 
importance ; and even though the teacher should be con- 
vinced of their fitness, still the form of examination 
should be gone through. 

Many mischievous consequences result from want 
of caution in this respect. In some schools, any one 
who happens to teach the draft may give a new les- 
son, and sometimes the children themselves take one when 
they think themselves sufficiently prepared. It is occa- 
sionally even worse. There are schools in which if you 
ask the first class children what their lesson is, they can 
neither name it nor point it out, and for a very good 
reason — they have no particular lesson at all, but when 
the reading time comes round, they take up and use the 
first tablet that happens to fall in their way ! 

In all such cases they run through the book hastily 
and superficially, without gaining any real knowledge 
of the lessons, and find themselves in the end almost as 
helpless as when they set out. If there be anything in 
the teaching of first class children that requires special 
care, it is that they be not advanced from a lesson till 
they are thoroughly acquainted with it 

AU ihe first class children should, of course, know 
^izeir particular lesson, t\iatia, ^w]l\^> ^\i«dl ^aksd^re- 
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cognise and point it out. But those of first draft at 
least should also know the number — that is, whether 
they are in the 10th, 13th, 20th, &c. ; and for this pur- 
pose they should be taught, what is very easy and very 
useful, the meaning and value of the Boman numerals at 
the head of the lessons. 

In the First Book the difficulties are introduced very 
gradually, and in each lesson there are only a few words 
that the children have not met with in the preceding 
lessons. If they have been carefully taught, therefore, 
they should be able to spell and read every word in a 
new lesson, except those few strange words. 

On the other hand, if they are helpless, stupid, and 
slow, when they first encounter a new lesson, it is an 
infallible sign that they have been carelessly taught — 
that they have been hurried from lesson to lesson before 
they were half prepared. This is by no means an unu- 
sual state of things, and the proper and necessary re- 
medy for it is, to turn the class back to an earlier part 
of the book, and make them know each lesson thoroughly 
before advancing them to another. 

The children of the first class, except those of the 
highest draft, should read exclusively from the tablets ; 
those of the highest draft may, if the teacher wish, read 
one lesson per day from the books, and the rest from the 
tablets. The tablet should be hung opposite the middle 
of the draft circle, slightly above 9ie level of the chil- 
dren's eyes. It should be left hanging during the entire 
lesson : the teacher should never hold the tablet in his hands 
while teaching. 

To determine whether the children are fit for ad- 
vancement to the Second Book, precisely the same 
tests are applied, as in case of removal from one lesson 
to another. If a child be able to read at sight, and spell 
the words of any difficult lesson towards the end of the 
book, without hesitation, and if he can answer in such 
a manner as to show that he understands the meaning 
of what he reads, he is then fit for Second Book, but 
not 'before. These tests, simple aad oWvswa ^& '^'3^ 
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appear, are not always applied, and consequently you 
will often find children who hare been for a consideTa- 
ble time reading Second Book, but who fail to read off 
the more difficult words of the first class tablets. 



SECOND AND SUCCEEDING LESSON BOOKS. 

6. EEAniiro. 

Beading is an art that is learned by imitation, and 
in this respect it resembles speaking, writing, singing, 
&c. The teacher is the children's model, and their pro- 
gress in the art depends, first, on the excellence of the 
teacher* 8 reading ; secondly, on the care taken to make 
them imitate him ; and, thirdly, on the amount of prac- 
tice they get 

It is not in every teacher^s power to become a 
finished reader ; in case of a numerous class of teachers 
there are many obstacles to prevent this, or at least to 
render its attainment extremely difficult. But there is 
no teacher who, if he be only moderately industrious, 
cannot learn to read with fluency, distinct articulation, 
and judgment. 

To improve in the art, a teacher must practise read- 
ing aloud ; every teacher who wishes to read weU, will 
devote half an hour every day to this useful purpose. 
"We have set out with the maxim that the reading of the 
school depends on the reading of the teacher ; this must 
be clearly understood. A teacher, without being a good 
prEictical arithmetician, may make his pupils expert cal- 
culators ; by the aid of copy-pieces he may teach writ- 
ing well, even though his own penmanship be indiffe- 
rent ; but no person who does not himself read well, 
can teach children to be good readers.* 

* " In order to make good readers of your pupils, it will be ne- 
cessary for you to be good readers yourselves. I do not say, that 
it will be absolutely necessary for you to be what is called ac- 
compiisbed readers. This may \>e'V>e^QTSL<i'^Q\ii^ower. . . . But 
you should at least be iiite\\igiiVA.e aixdi qosetokX. ^c«Ai^<ist%. '^qi'Wk 
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While the reading lesBon is going on, the teacher 
should frequently read a sentence or so, for the chil- 
dren's imitation. This model sentence should be read 
very slowly, much more so than in ordinary good read- 
ing, and every letter should be brought out with the 
greatest distinctness. One short sentence will gene- 
rally be quite enough ; and the moment the teacher 
has finished, the child should follow at once, beginning 
on the same sentence, and imitating him, not only in 
that, but also in all the rest that he reads, as closely as 
possible, in articulation, rate, tone, and general expres- 
sion. 

The teacher will be particularly careful to make his 
monitors read like himself ; and when teaching, they 
should also, like him, frequently read sentences for the 
pupils' imitation, observing the same rule as to slowness 
and distinctness of articulation. By these means the 
teacher will gradually impress his own manner of read- 
ing on the school. 

The great and almost universal faults of pupils' read- 
ing are excessive quickness and indistinctness. In most 
parts of the country the people pronounce some or all of 
the consonants very imperfectly ; they slip over them 
loosely and indistinctly, so that it is often very difficult 
for a stranger to understand what they say. 

In the neighbourhood of Dublin, for instance, and 
even in the city, t is very imperfectly sounded ; the 
word matter is pronounced something between matter 
and masser, and in all localities there are peculiarities of 
this kind. The children bring to school with them from 
their homes all this coarseness, clumsiness, and obscu- 
rity of pronunciation, and the teacher has often a diffi- 
cult task to produce even moderate correctness and dis- 
tinctness. 

The sound of every consonant is produced by the con- 
is it possible for a person to exemplify what he teaches, if there 
be any defects in his articulation, or vulgarity in his pronuncia- 
tion ?" From the preface (note) to Dr. Sullivan's Literary Class 
Book. 
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tact of some of the organs of articulation, viz., the lips, 
tongue, teeth, and roof of the mouth. Indistinctness is 
caused by not making this contact with sufficient firm- 
ness ; for instance, in the above example of the imperfect 
sound of ty the tongue is hardly allowed to touch the 
roof of the mouth at aU. 

The correction of this fault must be effected entirely 
by imitation ; and here again, observe how necessary it 
is for the teacher to practise distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation himself. The children should be 
constantly accustomed to pronounce every word, so as 
to bring out all the consonant sounds with firmness, 
strength, and clearnei^s. 

It will be quite necessary for the teacher to pronounce 
the words and phrases very frequently for them, and to 
cause them to pronounce after him, with as accurate an 
imitation as possible. This kind of training should con- 
tinue during the whole of the child's school course, but 
the earlier it is commenced, the more effectual it will 
be. Hence the teacher must be particularly careful 
about the articulation of the first and second class chil- 
dren ; if they are properly taught while in these classes, 
he will have little difficulty with them afterwards. 

There are certain consonants which children are 
more liable to pronounce indistinctly than others ; «, ^, 
and df for instance, when they come in the end of words, 
are commonly only half articulated. The ed and t of 
the past tense and participle of verbs are seldom fully 
pronounced, and the word " and" is almost universally 
pronounced "an." "When the same consonant ends one 
word and begins the next, one of them is often sup- 
pressed. 

The following examples will illustrate these observa- 
tions ; the letters in italics are those that are liable to 
indistinctness or omission. " "When she reach^ef the end 
of the lane." " When they were jus^ going to bed." 
" On the six^A day." " All kint^s of beas^« dud of cattle." 
''That beautiful material calb^ silk." **In its perfect 
state/' '' Six casfcs oi water." TYxs^ ^et^ ^^t made 
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use of." " Feather^ game.'' " A hurried dinner." 
"My uncle'* son." ]i all these cases, the teacher 
shonid insist on a distinct articulation of the separate 
letters, having himself pronounced them for imitation, 
and if necessary, causing the children to make a short 
pause between the words, to enable them to bring out 
the sounds more clearly. 

"While indistinctness is learned at home, the other 
fault, too great quickness, is generally acquired in 
school. It would appear that, like diminutive writing, 
rapid reading is commonly regarded by children, and 
by the uneducated generally, as an accomplishment. 

Accordingly, where this tendency is not counteracted, 
the children scramble over the sentences in the greatest 
haste, and without the least glimmering of reflection on 
what they read ; once they begin you find it almost im- 
possible to stop them, as if the chief object in view were 
to reach the end as soon as possible. Pupils having this 
tendency will, rather than stop to think, miscall every 
word they do not know at first glance. Then the words 
in general are not half articulated, and many of the 
smsdler ones are either wholly omitted, or slurred over 
so slightly as to be imperceptible. 

To counteract this tendency to hurry and indistinct- 
ness, to make the children read with deliberation, and 
give every word and letter a distinct firm articulation, this 
is the task that the teacher should employ all his care and 
exert all his energies to accomplish. It is the task on 
which the success or failure in teaching reading entirely 
depends ; it is not a difficult one, but it requires con- 
stant attention. 

A person who is able to read may use the art for two 
different purposes ; either in reading for himself, or in 
reading for others. In reading for himself he may un- 
derstand the passage without complying with the rules 
of good reading, without, indeed, articulating the words 
at 6dl, for he takes in the language by the eye, and not 
by the ear. Beading for others is quite a different 
thin^'; the listener can only make u^^ oi l\i<a ^ai^ and 
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everytiiiiig, therefore, depends on the goodness of the 
reading. The reader has here a doable task to folfil ; 
he has to understand what he reads himself, and to 
make his hearers understand it. 

The distinction between these two is very often not 
sufficiently attended to in schools. The pupils read as 
if no one listened, as if each merely read for himself; 
with the book placed close to the face, which is bent 
down to meet it, he hurries over the words in a low 
mumbling voice, unintelligible to every one except to 
those standing beside him. Let the pupil, then, never 
for a moment be allowed to forget that he reads far 
others — for the rest of the class and for the teacher — 
and let him be made to pitch his voice and articulate 
his words, so that all may hear and understand him. 

It is an excellent plan, which might frequently be 
resorted to with great advantage, to cause all the pupils 
of the draft to close books and listen to him who reads, 
the teacher or a pupiL interrupting him, and asking to 
have the passage read over again, whenever he fedls to 
make himself understood. And in all cases he should be 
obliged to hold his head erect, to keep the book at a 
moderate distance from his face, and in every other re- 
spect to comport himself as becomes a person who reads 
for others. 

The teacher is advised to make very little use of 
those technical rules for reading given in books on elo- 
cution. It is right for a teacher to know these things, 
as they form a part of the grammar of the language, 
but they are only an unnecessary incumbrance if em- 
ployed in teaching to read. It may, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned whether any one ever practically improved himself 
in reading by their means ; " No person ever became a 
good reader by being taught to read by rule." If the 
teacher read well, the children, provided they be care- 
fully taught, will also read well, by merely imitating 
him, and without any knowledge of rules whatever. 
Indeed, aU rules resolve themselves into these two 
simple principles : — {\\ ^Yieii^Jafe «fcTV5afc\&\s\aom^lete, 
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the intonation is a rising one ; and (2), When the sense 
is complete, the intonation is a falling one. 

The children should not be got to read in succession, 
beginning at the fbrst boy of the draft and ending at the 
last ; they should be selected promiscuously, and each 
boy who is called on should know where to begin. 
This arrangement tends to check inattention on the 
part of those listening, as each is liable to be called on 
without notice. A boy should be understood to read 
on till he is told to stop by the teacher, and each should 
be allowed to read several sentences or half a page, ac- 
cording to the time available. 

The term " Reading lesson" on the time-table is un- 
derstood to include not only reading, but also the ex- 
planation of the subject matter. The proportion of the 
time that should be given to each on any particular 
occasion, depends entirely on the circumstances of the 
lesson. Sometimes, as, for instance, when it is a simple 
narrative, very littie explanation will suffice, while on 
other occasions it will take considerable time and trouble 
to make the pupils understand it. Occasionally — indeed, 
pretty often — the whole time should be devoted to read- 
ing ; and on these occasions, the best plan is to cause 
the pupils, as already suggested, to listen with closed 
books to the reader, who should be obliged to turn back 
whenever he fails to convey the sense. 

Explanation is carried to excess in some schools, read- 
ing being comparatively neglected, while in others the 
case is reversed, the children being allowed to read lesson 
after lesson, with scarcely any attempt to make them 
understand the meaning. It may be laid down as a 
general rule, subject, of course, to exceptions in parti- 
cular cases, that about two-thirds of the time should be 
given to reading, and one- third to explanation. 

It has been already remarked that the success of the 
children in learning to read depends, among other 
things, on quantity ; this important principle must be 
always borne in mind. Careful correction will render 
a child's pronunciation sufficiently pure, but all the vi- 
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gilttice in the world will not give a boy fluency without 
constant practice. Many teachers, forgetting this, occupy 
almost the whole reading time with a never-ending series 
of interruptions and minute corrections. The quality 
of the reading must, indeed, be attended to^ so far as is 
useful, but it is only quantity that gives facility. A 
child learns to read much in the same way as he learns 
to play on a musical instrument. No one ever yet be- 
came a proficient on the flute or on the violin, withont 
constant and long-continued practice ; and it is just the 
same with reading. 

Give the pupils, then, sufScient practice; let them 
read as often as possible, and in large quantities at a 
time. By following these and the preceding directions, 
you wiU make your children read fluently and sensibly, 
and in far the greater number of uational schools, this 
is all that can or ought to be expected.* 

Our programme requires that the pupils of the diffe- 
rent classes know, and be able to repeat neatly and cor- 
rectly, the poetic pieces in their several lesson books. 
This committing to memory of poetry, with judicious 
management, may be made one of the most eflectual 
means of improving both the reading and taste of the 
pupils. But in order to derive from it the full measure 
of benefit, or indeed any benefit at all, it is necessary to 
attend to a few matters sufficiently simple and obvious, 
though very often forgotten or neglected. 

In the first place, the general rule holds here as in 

* This is more fully and plainly expressed in the Board's cir- 
cular, dated 5th February, 1862. The circular says, that "what 
is styled £jie reading, pleasing elocution, or rhetorical ezpreasioiif 
is not to be exacted ;" and it proceeds to say, that a person is not 
** to be ovcmice in regard even to provincialisms of pronunciation 
or the misplacing of accent and emphasis. Plain, distinct, and 
roundly pronounced reading, if evincing a clear sense of what is 
read, is the thing mainly to be required." The teacher, however, 
must be careful not to take this as a license for allowing his pupils 
to indulge in vulgar or grossly incorrect pronunciation, such as 
eowld for cold, pinny for penny ^ mate for meat, buither for hutierj 
/whip for whip. 
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other subjects, that the pupils should never be made to 
get off by rote what they do not fully understand ; the 
teacher, therefore, will be careful to explain previously 
all pieces that are to be committed to memory, which 
can be done by having them read as ordinary reading 
lessons. 

In the next place, they must have the pieces so com- 
pletely off by heart as to be able to repeat them without 
the slightest hesitation, and without any hint or assist- 
ance whatever ; the repetition of poetry can give no 
pleasure as long as it is attended with difficulty and 
labour. This observation applies not merely to the 
piece under consideration, but to all those that the pu- 
pils have already committed ; it will be of slight advan- 
tage to a class to be able to repeat a few verses on the 
veiy day they are to be examined, if they are allowed 
to forget all they have previously learned. 

We recommend the teacher to set apart one or two 
half hours periodically for the purpose of recapitulation ; 
on these occasions the children should repeat piece after 
piece, going through as many as the time will permit. 
This simple arrangement, if properly carried out, will 
be sufficient to preserve the poetry of their class books 
fresh in their memories. 

Lastly, as to the manner of repeating poetry. The 
most general fault in this respect, as in reading, is ex- 
cessive rapidity, a fault into which all pupils are certain 
to fell, if they are left to themselves. Nothing is more 
common than to hear children repeat verse in such a way 
that no one can understand them ; they rush on with 
breathless haste, and without the slightest pause ; you 
hear a mere coarse, monotonous jumble of words, with- 
out a particle of taste or feeling, and without the least 
respect for punctuation, rhyme, or sense. And the 
teacher imagines that by accomplishing this he fulfils 
the requirements of the programme ! 

But while advising the teacher to avoid this very 
gross and very common error, let it be understood oil 
the other hand that we do not recoimiieiid. ^^Oi-KoxiYa^ 
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or sponting, or that the children should be made to throw 
about their arms, or make use of any other dramatic 
gestures. They should be taught to repeat verse quietly 
and intelligently, with at least a fair amount of taste 
and judgment, with due attention to sense and rhyme, 
moderately slowly, and with perfect distinctness and 
correctness. 

Here, as in reading, the teacher must be the children's 
model ; he should very often repeat a verse or two, and 
make the pupils repeat after him, imitating him in aU 
respects as closely as possible. 

Committing poetry to memory is useM not only to 
children, but to all people. Every teacher will practise 
it who wishes to enlarge his mind, improve his reading, 
and refine his taste and judgment. The power of doing 
so improves wonderfully by practice ; even after the 
first half dozen pieces have been mastered, a person will 
find that he can remember with much greater facility 
than at the beginning. The teacher should choose those 
pieces that most strongly strike his own fancy, and he 
should accustom himself to the practice of repeating 
them, doing so in every case with as much judgment 
and feeling as he can command. 

7. Explanation op subject mattek. 

To question a child on what he has just read, for the 
purpose of making him reflect on and understand it, 
one would think a very simple matter ; yet the method 
of putting it into practice has given rise to much dif- 
ference of opinion. Many teachers are in favour of 
what is called "incidental teaching,** which means that 
various foreign matters are introduced, not at all con- 
nected with the subject of the lesson, but usually sug- 
gested, either directly or indirectly, by the individual 
words. Grammar, geography, spelling, rules for spell- 
ing, derivations, &c., all pass in review vrithin the com- 
pass of one short sentence, the variety being limited 
only by the fertility oi\k^\fc«*.0cL<&t^^\xr5i^Ti^Qv\., 
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This way of teaching is imfortunately very general, 
and it is mentioned here only for the purpose of con- 
demning it. "A time and place for everything, and 
everything in its proper time and place ;" was this 
maxim intended to apply only to the management of 
pens, slates, and copy-books ? 

On every good time-table there is a sufficient time spe- 
cially allotted for each subject ; and it is one of the sim- 
plest, and at the same time one of the soundest maxims in 
school management, that each subject should be taught 
at the time set apart for it, and at no other. Here, 
however, almost all the school subjects are crowded to- 
gether during one half hour ; and the time that might be 
profitably employed in teaching the children to read and 
to understand the lesson, is frittered away in an at- 
tempt to teach everything, which commonly ends in 
teaching nothing. 

It is a task of no small difficulty to read a book with 
such attention as will enable the reader to catch the 
whole of the writer's meaning, and remember the sub- 
stance of his discourse ; it is, indeed, so very difficult, 
that very few persons ever attain the power of doing so 
with any degree of perfection. This power can be im- 
proved by practice, and it is the business of the teacher 
to cultivate it by affording the children every possible 
opportunity of exercising it. But how can a child pur- 
sue the thread of what he has read, when his attention 
is perpetually distracted by questions on every possible 
subject that the teacher's ingenuity can suggest ? 

Nor are the pernicious consequences of this kind of 
teaching confined merely to the reading lessons ; in fact, 
it does not admit of any consecutive thinking at all, 
either on the subject of the lesson, or on any other sub- 
ject. "With perhaps twenty minutes before him, the 
teacher begins to examine, and has scarcely got through 
a couple of sentences when the time is expired. The 
child has been asked to spell some words, has been learn- 
ing some fragmentary scraps of grammar and geography, 
with several other disconnected matteis, W\* ol \)c^^ ^^^• 

l2 
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per subject of the lesson be has learned little or no- 
thing, and, what is far worse, has made no progress in 
the art of attending to what he reads. 

This method fosters the tendency to wander from sub- 
ject to subject, to which all people, especially children, 
are more or less inclined, and wluch is one of Uie greatest 
obstacles to literary progress. So far from developing 
the mtellect, therefore, as some imagine, it only tends 
to paralyze it, by weakening the power of concentrating 
the thoughts continuously on any given subject.* 

The proper method of questioning on the subject of 
a lesson is sufficiently simple. Let the teacher bear in 
mind that he has before bun the double task of making 
the children understand the language, and remember 
the facts, and let him ask no question that does not 
tend, either directly or indirectly, to forward one or the 
other of these objects. 

Let their attention be not distracted by the introduc- 
tion of any foreign matter : there is to be no geography, 
except so far as to have a place pointed out on the map, 
or otherwise identified, if its name should occur in the 
lesson ; grammar must be altogether avoided ; there are 
to be no rules for spelling : — for all these subjects there 
are separate and sufficient periods set apart on the time- 

* " There is another fault to which it is right to direct the atten- 
tion of the masters : I mean the habit many indulge in of depart- 
ing on the slightest pretence from the subject matter of the lesson, 
and falling into some beaten track, that has been already, often 
and often, travelled over with the children.*' — Report of Edward 
Butler, Esq., A. M., Head Inspector: 1849, 

** The teachers, blinking themselves at liberty to depart on 
every occasion from the subject really before them, into what is 
called incidental teaching^ which each makes embrace whatever his 
fancy prompts him to include in it, at length become wedded to a 
stereotyped set of questions into which they are ever sure to di- 
verge." — Report of William M'Creedy, Esq., Head Inspector: 
1850. 

" The interrogative method is, too frequently, a puerile wander- 
ing from subject to subject, aimless in object, and unproductive of 

permanent and useM leaMlta" — ^^e^rtof J. G. Fleming, Esq., 

Head Inspector: 1859. 
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table. The meanings of words must be explained, but 
only so far as they bear on the drift of the context ; the 
teacher must steer clear of all mere grammatical inflec- 
tions and distinctions. 

The best questions are generally those that require a 
thorough understanding of the text in order to answer 
them. As a general rule, they ought to be so framed as 
to oblige the pupils to answer in their own words ; it is 
not only quite possible, but often actually the case, that 
the children can answer readily in the words of the book, 
without understanding either the argument or the lan- 
guage of the lesson. 

The main subject must be kept constantly before their 
minds, their curiosity in it should be excited, and their 
interest sustained throughout ; hence the teacher, while 
taking care that all the difficult words and phrases be 
explained, must endeavour to bring out the bold fea- 
tures of the lesson, and not waste his time by dwelling 
too minutely on illustrations, or other subordinate parts 
of the context. "Without allowing any important link 
to be lost, he must give them a connected knowledge, a 
kind of bird's-eye view of the whole. 

By attending to these directions, the teacher will gra- 
dually accomplish three important results ; he will give 
the children a knowledge of the interesting and impor- 
tant matters treated of in their lesson books ; he will en- 
able them to understand their own language ; and he will 
teach them the rare and Valuable art of reading with 
attention. 

8. Specimens. 

** After the death of Abel, Seth was bom to Adam and Eve. He 
was a good man, like Abel, and served the Lord. But after many 
years, his children, and children's children, mixed with those of 
Cain, and became so wicked, that God said he would destroy them. 
And he gave warning of this to Noah, who was a just and good 
man, &c., &c.*' — Second Book. 

Who was bom to Adam and Eve after Abel was 
killed ? What kind of a man was Setti^J ^Vwsi^^'^ 
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he like ? Whom was he not like ? Why was he like 
Abel ? Did Seth's children always remain good ? How 
long was it till they became bad ? What made them 
wicked 4* Is it right to keep bad company ? What harm 
does it do ? What bad company did the children of Seth 
fall into ? What kind of people were Cain's children ? 
How did they all turn out at last ? Was there anything 
to be done to them for it ? Who was going to destroy 
them ? What means to destroy them ? Were they all — 
every one — to be destroyed? Why was not Noah to 
be destroyed ? Did God tell any one what was to hap- 
pen? &c. 

" This useful animal (the rein-deer), the general height of which 
is about four feet and a half, is to be found in most of the northern 
regions of the old and new world. It has long, slender, branched 
horns ; those of the male are much the larger. In colour, it is 
brown above, and white beneath ; but it often becomes of a greyish 
white as it advances in age. It constitutes the whole wealth of 
the Laplanders, and supplies to them the place of the horse, the 
cow, the sheep, and the goat. Alive or dead, the rein-deer is eqiially 
subservient to their wants. When it ceases to live, spoons are 
made of its bones, glue of its horns, bowstrings and thread of its 
tendons, clothing of its skin, and its flesh becomes a savoury 
food." — Third Book. 

Where is the rein-deer found ? Name some of the 
northern regions of the old world. Of the new. What 
are regions? What is the usual height of the rein- 
deer ? TeU me one of our aDimals about the same size. 
What kind of horns has it ? What is the difference be- 
tween the horns of the male and those of the female ? 
Colour ? Does it always remain of this colour ? What 
is to advance ? To advance in age ? In a journey ? In 
virtue ? Do you know any other animal that grows grey 
as it advances in age ? To what people is the rein-deer 
useful ? Where do they live ? Point it out ? Climate? 
(Show children the goodness of God in supplying men 
in every climate with suitable animals, and give ex- 
amples.) When a Laplander is rich, what riches has 
lie ? Has he money, ox aay oWiet TiOcka^^ How do you 
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know ? What is meant by saying the rein-deer consti- 
tutes their whole wealth ? Do Laplanders want horses ? 
Why not ? Cows ? Sheep ? &c. Is a dead rein-deer of 
any use? What is the meaning of its being subser- 
vient to their wants ? What parts of a dead rein-deer 
are useful ? What do they make of its bones ? Would 
not iron spoons be better ? What is done to the horns to 
make glue of them ? What is our glue made of? (Some 
information jfrom the teacher on these two questions.) 
What are its tendons ? Could they not buy thread? What 
kind of food is savowry food ? Name some savoury food. 

" Toil on ! toil on ! ye ephemeral train. 
Who build in the tossing and treacherous main, 
Toil on, — for the wisdom of man ye mock, 
With your sand-based structures and domes of rock ; 
Tour columns the fathomless fountains lave, 
And your arches spring up to the crested wave ; 
Ye 're a puny race, thus boldly to rear 
A fabric so vast in a realm so drear." 

Fifth Book : " The Coral Inteet:* 

(Before the pupils read this lesson, the teacher should 
give them an oral lesson, from carefully prepared notes, 
on the coral insect. They should be allowed to look on 
the books while they are examined.) 

Whom does the poet address ? What are they toiling 
at ? Why are they called an ephemeral train ? Mean- 
ing of ephemeral ? Name other things that are ephe- 
meral (Teacher supplies some information.) Where 
do they build? Why is the main called treacherous? 
What part of the building is the dome ? (the top). What 
forms the base of the coral insect's structure? (sand). 
What is a structure ? Name some structure that you 
know. What is a sand-based structure ? What forms 
the dome or top of this structure ? (rock). Could man 
build a sand-based structure with a dome of rock? 
What kind of foundations must men have for their 
buildings ? What is meant by mocking the wisdom of 
man ? (Accomplishing works that man <io\]i<i T^at ycqx.- 
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tate — man's works appear contemptible in comparison). 
In what respect, then, does the coral insect mock the 
wisdom of man ? In what part of the structure are the 
columns ? (the lower part). "What do the columns sup- 
port ? (the arches. Explain that this is a poetical ^iew 
of the matter — strictly speaking, there are no columns 
and no arches, in our sense of the terms). In what part 
of the sea are the columns ? (at the bottom). How do 
you know ? . (because the fathomless fountains lave 
them). What fountains are here meant ? (Explain that 
the poet represents the sea as supplied by vast foiuitains 
at the bottom ; and refer to " The fountains of the great 
deep.") Why are they called fathomless fountains? 
Meaning of to lave the columns ? How high do the arches 
spring ? (up to the crested wave). What part of the 
sea is that ? Why is the wave said to be crested ? How 
high, then, does the structure extend altogether ? (from 
the bottom of the sea to the top). What is there won- 
derful in that ? (explain that when the poet says, " Your 
columns the fathomless fountains lave, and your arches 
spring up to the crested wave;" it is merely a round- 
about, but beautiful and poetical way of tellmg us that 
the structure extends from the bottom of the sea to the 
top, thus showing how vastly large it is). What is a 
puny race ? They are here called a puny race in com- 
parison with something else ? (with their works). 
Would you expect such a puny race to rear a fabric so 
vast ? What is meant by rearing a fabric ? Is the 
fabric vast in any other respect, besides merely in its 
height ? (Eefer to the vast coral reefs of New Holland). 
Tell me all the wonders of the coral insect enumerated 
in this verse. (The teacher, if necessary, helps the pupils 
to recapitulate.) 



9. Meanings of woeds ; spelung. 

The meanings of words should always be taught in 
connexion with the CiOutexX. oi \Xva lesaon; when the 
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teacher is examiniDg on, and explaining the subject mat- 
ter, this is the proper time also for explaining the difScult 
words. As a general rule do not ask the young chil- 
dren for abstract meanings of single words ;* except in 
case of pupils who are far advanced, avoid as much as 
possible this form of question, " What is the meaning 
of such and such a word?" Always ask the meaning 
of a word in connexion with the phrase or passage in 
which it occurs. 

Thus in the expression, " The dog in his domestic 
state," instead of asking *' What is the meaning of 
domestic f^* ask "What is his domestic state?" or 
"When is the dog in his domestic state?" And the 
next question will naturally be, "What other state might 
he be in?" Instead of asking " What is the meaning 
of furnace f^^ ask "What is a furnace?" In "they 
must listen attentively," instead of " What is the mean- 
ing of atterdively .^" ask " What is the meaning of listen- 
ing attentively 9^"* In " Her decease brought the patri- 
arch into treaty, &c." instead of asking " What is the 
meaning of treaty?^* ask "What is it to be in treaty 
with a person ?" and the two next questions will 
naturally be, "With whom was Abraham in treaty?" 
and " What was he in treaty about?'* The meaning of 
" decease" must also be brought out. In " This was so 
amusing a sight," do not ask " What is the meaning of 
amusiny?*^ but " What kind of a sight is an amusiny 
sight?" 

It is quite possible that a pupil may be able to give 
the meaning of each single word in a sentence, and yet 
have only a very confused conception of the general 
meaning of the sentence itself. The plan here recom- 
mended will prevent such a result, for this way of giving 
the meanings of words explains not only the words 

* The meanings of single words must sometimes be asked, as 
for example, the word sepulchre; here the proper question is, 
" What is a sepulchre ? " This form of question must generally be 
used, when the names of objects requiring explanation are met 
with. 
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themselyes, bat also the general sense of the passages in 
which they occur. 

To give the meaning of a word or phrase is often a 
sufficiently difficult matter for children; the teacher 
must therefore not be too nice about the correctness of 
their definitions or explanations. He should take an 
answer, especially from the younger children, if it make 
anything like a fair approach to correctness, and if it 
show that the pupil understands what he is trying to 
explain. But he should afterwards help him to explain 
it more clearly. 

Do not multiply meanings. Many words have several 
significations wholly different ; but the teacher should 
in almost every case limit the children to the single 
meaning the word bears in the very passage they are 
reading. To go beyond this will only tend to confose 
them, and to draw away their attention fix)m the proper 
subject matter of the lesson. 

Do not ask the meanings of obvious words. Many 
teachers give themselves and the pupils much unneces- 
sary trouble, in explaining words that need no explana- 
tion at all — words that the children understand just as 
well as the teacher himself. Moreover, a simple word — 
one that every person understands —is often harder to 
be explained than one that is difficult ; and the explana- 
tion is commonly not half so clear eis the word itself. 

In the passage from the Second Book, page 157, the 
only word it has been thought necessary to explain is 
destroy ; it will be only a waste of time to ask the mean- 
ings of any of the others. In the passage from Third 
Book, page 158, there are only six words whose mean- 
ings are formally explained, namely, regions, advance^ 
constitutes, subservient, tendons, and savoury : observe the 
manner in which the meanings of these words are asked. 
In the lower classes, you often hear such questions as 
''What is a cow?" "What is a jar?" "Whatisthe 
meaning of creeping f " What is the meaning of 
means f^"* (in "The main means the sea"). Questions 
Wlq these are very ek\>«>\x£^\ ^^i&t class child knows 
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what a cow is just as well as Liniiaeiis or Cuvier, and 
either of these great naturalists might have heen puzzled 
to answer the question, ** What is a cow ?*' 

The time for the reading lesson appears also, naturally, 
a fit time for teaching spelling. Children are taught oral 
spelling in order that they may spell correctly in writing ; 
in this consists its principal use. For although expert- 
ness in oral spelling will not in itself enahle a person 
to write with correct orthography, yet it is one of 
the necessary conditions ; in other words, a child can- 
not write correctly unless he is ahle to spell correctly. 
This consideration shows the great importance of 
oral spelling, and the necessity of carefully attending 
to it. 

To learn to spell all the words of the language in 
common use, is a more difficult task than is generally 
imagined. Its difficulty will be better appreciated when 
one reflects that their number is probably not less than 
3000 or 4000.* It is in fact, to a great extent, a me- 
chanical accomplishment, that is acquired in one way 
only, namely, by long and constant practice. Like read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, it requires to be practised 
every day during the whole period of a child's attend- 
ance at school. 

These important considerations are often not suffi- 
ciently attended to by teachers. Spelling is taught in- 
deed in every school, but there are many in which, 
instead of being carried on every day like reading or any 
of the other daily subjects, it is taken up only by fits 
and starts — taught one week, and neglected the next, 

* According to a high authority — Max Miiller— there are in the 
Old Testament 5642 different words, in Milton's works 8000, in 
those of Shakspeare (who, however, uses more words, probably, 
than any other writer in any language) 16,000. The same writer 
states that a well-educated person seldom uses more than 3000 or 
4000 words in actual conversation. Taking this as our guide, we 
may, with great probability, estimate that the lesson books up to 
and including the Fourth, contain not less than 3000 or 4000 dif- 
ferent words. — See Max Miiller's "Lectures on the Science of 
Language," p. 268. 
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according to the caprice of the teacher, or some other 
accident. And in such schools, the children will always 
be found feeble and incorrect spellers. 

The best text books from which to teach spelling are 
the ordinary Beading Books. It may be assumed that 
they contain all the words of the language in common 
use, and if a pupil have mastered all the words even in 
the Third Book, so as to be able to spell them orally and 
write them from dictation, he may be pronounced a good 
speller. He has indeed much more to learn, for the 
Fourth and Fifth Books lie before him ; but if he can 
do this, there is very little danger that he will misspell 
words in writing a common letter, and this is a very 
valuable amount of proficiency. 

What the teacher should endeavour to accomplish, 
then, is this : — to make the children able, first, to spell 
orally, second, to write correctly from dictation, all 
the words as they occur in their several class books 
as far as they have advanced. This end is to be attained 
only by long and constant practice, and the best method 
of accomplishing it will now demand consideration. 

Spelling should form a portion of one of the reading 
lessons every day. The teacher will use his own dis- 
cretion as to the particular time it is to be carried on, 
that is, whether it is to come in before or after the read- 
ing or examination. He will also determine the amount 
of time to be given to it, but six or seven minutes will 
be found sufficient, if it is practised daily. Observe, 
however, that during this time the children are to he at 
spelling and nothing else* We have already said that the 
examination on the subject matter must not be inter- 
rupted by asking the children to spell occasional words. 

Children may be exercised in oral spelling either by 
phrases or by single words. The first exercise is carried 
on in this way : — the teacher gives a whole phrase to 
each pupil, who spells all the words in it, long and short 
as they occur ; he should generally not read the phrase 
more than once, he must pronounce the words very die- 
tinctly, and the pupil imme^AaJ^-^ T^^eate» it after him 
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before beginning to spell ; he should be allowed to spell 
it through whether he miss or not, and if he has either 
misspelled or omitted a word, some of the other chil- 
dren, after he has done, will hold up their hands to cor- 
rect him. 

For second or third class pupils, a phrase of from six 
to ten words will be long enough, but when they be- 
come accustomed to this exercise, they will be able to 
remember and spell through psissages of greater length. 

The other way to exercise children is to give them 
the more diflBicult words singly, either taken from the 
columns, or selected as they catch the eye through the 
lesson. Phrase spelling is the more useful plan for the 
junior children, and they should be chiefly taught by 
it, but they might, for the sake of variety, be often ex- 
ercised the other way ; the senior classes, i. e. third and 
above, should also be exercised in phrase spelling, but 
a considerable part of the time that they devote to spell- 
ing, should be given to the spelling of single words. 

The teacher must take special care to carry on both 
kinds of exercises with great quickness and life. Some 
teachers make a pause after each word is spelled, and 
spend a long time searching for the next ; meantime the 
children are standing idle waiting for what is to come 
next, and this occurs so often, that they lose all interest, 
and the exercise becomes dull and lifeless. It is not 
necessary that the words be selected with exceeding 
care, £uid consequently the teacher need not be very 
particular; at aU events he should waste no time in 
searching for them ; there must be no pausing, no in- 
termission — the words must follow each other as rapidly 
as it is possible for the teacher to give them, and for 
the children to spell them. 

In explaining the method of teaching dictation, we 
have recommended the teacher to have a lesson book of 
his own, in which he marks all the words misspelled 
by the pupils at the dictation lessons ; if the teacher 
have such a book, he might use it when he is exercising 
them at oral BpeBing, and it wiH \)e oi gc^SiX. m^^, i\s>kRfc 
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the very words the pupils want are all marked, and he 
will have no trouble in searching for them. 

Or what will also answer very well, he might keep a 
lesson book specially for the oral spelling exercises, in 
which he has beforehand underlined all the hard words ; 
•they wiU then catch his eye at once, and there will 
never be any hesitation or delay. 

If a boy misspell a word, give it to another, and when 
at last some boy hits the mark, take care to make all 
those that missed it spell it now correctly. If a word of 
unusual difficulty occur, let the pupils all try it, but if 
all miss, then do not waste any time in further attempts ; 
spell it for them, and make them all spell it correctly in 
succession after you. In all cases endeavour to have as 
many words as possible spelled within the time. 

It will be found a useful plan also to allow the pupils 
themselves occasionally to propose words to be spelled 
by their neighbours. For instance, let them spell the 
name of every bird they can think of, of every beast, of 
every fish, of all the articles in a grocer's shop, in a farm- 
yard, the names of domestic utensils, &c., &c. In all 
these cases, however, bear this in mind : — Bo not waste 
time in unnecessary talking, in long disquisitions about 
the distinctions of words ^ ^c, ; the profit derived from the 
exercise is directly proportional to the number of words 
spelled within the time, 

10. Othee suggestions. 

"When the children are first introduced to a new les- 
son, the best way to proceed is generally as follows : — 
one boy reads some portion, as a few sentences or a 
paragraph ; and when he has finished, the teacher ques- 
tions the class on it before proceeding any farther. Ano- 
ther boy reads the next portion, which is questioned on 
in like manner, and so on to the end of the lesson. 

If the language be considerably difficult, and if the 
chief object of the teacher be to make the pupils under- 
stand it, they should \)e s[)^crw^^\/i Vi^^ qu the books 
while he is questionrng, aadm«imLQ^\.^^^'s^'«»SiKfi.%^ 
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might be adopted when he is explaining poetry. But 
if the language be simple, and, whether simple or not, 
if the pupils understand it, they might in the first in- 
stance read the lesson through, after which follows the 
examination with books closed. 

Should there be not time for both reading and exami- 
nation at the same lesson, then one of the two daily les- 
son periods might be chiefly devoted to reading, while a 
considerable portion of the other might be given to ex- 
amination. If a teacher question half through a lesson 
on some particular occasion, he must take care next time 
to begin where he left off before. In some schools it is 
not unusual, if a lesson be moderately long, to find a 
teacher, while the class remains in it, constantly com- 
mencing it, and never reaching farther than the middle ; 
the pupils, therefore, while they can answer very well 
in the early part of the lesson, know nothing about the 
concluding portions. 

To what has been said about teaching the class books, 
we shall add one other suggestion. A teacher ought to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with a lesson be- 
fore he comes to teach it. Some teachers, from constant 
practice,, know all the ordinary lessons so well, as to 
need little or no preparation. But when this is not the 
case, the teacher should read the lesson carefully before- 
hand, and as far as possible determine the manner in 
which he should put his questions. 

It is perfectly easy to discover when a teacher has 
not done this; he is obliged to refer to the book for 
almost every question, and sometimes reads a sentence 
or two in an undertone for materials ; consequently his 
teaching is slow, dull, and uninteresting. A good 
teacher, who is well prepared, is the very reverse of all 
this. He may be obliged to refer now and then to the 
book, not for materials, but to catch the thread of the 
context ; he pours forth his questions without the least 
appearance of hesitation or effort, and excites and sus- 
tains the interest of the children in the subject of the 
lesson. 
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CHAPTER m. 
WKITIXG ; WEITING F£OM DICTATION. 



WRITING . 

1. Causes of bad wkitiho. 

It has been very truthfully remarked, that a school in 
which writing is well taught is always popular ; the 
people generally have a keen and thorough appreciation 
of good penmanship ; with them a boy who can write a 
good hand is commonly accounted a finished scholar. In 
this last opinion they are not wholly wrong ; for when 
the pupUs of a school are found to write well, they wiU 
generally be found well taught in most of the other 
school branches. 

It must be acknowledged that in many of our national 
schools, the proficiency of the pupils in this most impor- 
tant branch is by no means satisfactory. Various causes 
have been assigned for this deficiency, the most impor- 
tant of which shall be presently noticed, but they may 
all be summed up in the single word ** carelessness." 
Go into almost any school where writing is unsuccess- 
fully taught, and with great probability the following 
circumstances, in connexion with the writing lesson, 
will attract your attention. In the first place, the dis- 
tribution of the copy-books, which with proper arrange- 
ment (see page 105) might be effected in two minutes, 
and in perfect silence, causes here a waste of perhaps 
ten minutes, besides endless noise and confusion. In the 
second place, and still more serious, the teacher, instead 
of being employed as he ought during the writing time, 
in walking among the pupils, to direct, assist, and en- 
courage, occupies himself nearly the whole time in mak- 
ing pens, writing "kiead-Yoie^, ^^.\ \ia\'^'»^<i"a» the writers 
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Itogether to themselves, and has barely time in the end 

make a hasty inspection, after all the errors have been 
ommitted. 

This manner of conducting the writing lesson is very 
jeneral, and in some cases it is even still worse ; it is 
lot impossible to find schools where there is no distinct 
mting lesson at all — where the pupils write their 
lopies individually according eis they arrive at school ! 
tfany teachers seem to think that when they have sup- 
Dhed the boys with pens and head-lines, they have done 
Jverything that is necessary ; but this is a great mistake, 
br the real secret of success in teaching writing, is con- 
tant and vigilant supervision. 

There is another circumstance which contributes 
argely to retard progress in writing, and the influence 
f which is lost sight of too fi'equently, viz., the imper- 
ect supply of writing materials among the children. 
]Tus does not always arise from want of sale stock, but 
ften from pure negligence. If you visit almost any 
ational school at writing time, very probably you will 
ind several boys not writing ; one has no pen, one or 
wo have forgotten their copy-books at home, another 
las got none at aU, &c., &c. Supposing five pupils out 
f every twenty- five are idle — and this is in many cases 
lot over the mark — it is clear, since the improvement of 

1 child depends on the amount of his practice, that the 
iverage progress in writing would be at least one-fourth 
nore rapid, if all were constantly supplied. 

2. CoPr-LiNEs; supervision. 

There is no mystery, no peculiar diflSlculty in the art 
f teaching writing. Every teacher, however humble 
is acquirements, provided that he has the proper ma- 
erials, can succeed in making his pupils write well, if 
.8 only attend to a few plain directions, and apply 
imself resolutely to the task. But he must be earnest 
bout his work, and must communicate his earnestness 
the pupils. Let him endeavour V) taaka '^r^Jslxxi'^ 

M 
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popular among them by every means in his power- 
by calling attention publicly to those boys who hav( 
achieved good copies, by attaching importance to th< 
subject, and showing himself anxious about it on al 
possible occasions. 

In order that a boy may learn to write well, it is ne- 
cessary, in the first place, that he have a good mode] 
for imitation. Engraved lines are better than those thai 
are written, unless the teacher be a first-class penman, 
and in all cases they save a vast amount of time and 
trouble ; it is better that the lines be written or engraved 
on the pages of the copy-books than on separate pieces.* 
The quality and style of the head-lines are, of course, 
of the highest importance, especially of the small-hand. 
It should be large, round, and plaiti ; neither too up- 
right and contracted, nor too much sloped and scattered; 
and it should be entirely free from ornaments or dashes. 

But, in the second place, the presence of a good head- 
line is a matter of no consequence whatever to a boy, 
unless he endeavour to imitate it. This is the second 
step : it is the most important of any, and at the same 
time the most difficult. The children must be trained 
to attend to the shape of the head-lines, and to use their 
best endeavours to imitate them. The real secret of good 
writing is effort and care on the part of the pupils ; the 
universal cause of the wretched scrawling so characte- 
ristic of many schools, is carelessness. The pupils should 
never be allowed to relax in their endeavours ; every 
lapse into carelessness is not only time lost, but a posi- 
tively retrograde movement. There is only one way 
of accomplishing this kind of training — to superintend 
them carefully and vigilantly, while they are in the very 
act of writing. Let the teacher walk constantly among 
them, watching for every error, every appearance of 
carelessness, and never in any instance allowing it to 
pass without notice or censure. It is only by unceasing 
vigilance that the pupils' endeavours can be sustained. 

* The Coinmis8ioiieTa"Via-yft\a\A\^ ^Wed on their list copy-boob 
with engraved head-Ainea. . 
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Carelessness is most commonly exhibited towards the 
end of the copy. Let the teacher direct special atten- 
tion to this, constantly warn the pupils against it, and 
insist that the execution shall be equal throughout. An 
almost universal tendency among children is to write 
too small ; they generally consider small writing an ac- 
complishment. Against this tendency also the teacher 
will be obliged to labour incessantly. He must insist 
that the writing be large, round, and plain, that the let- 
ters be uniform in size — in a word, that the pupils imi- 
tate the head-lines, not only in respect to the shape of 
the letters, but also as to their size, their slope, and the 
length of l^e whole line. 

3. Position ; cleanliness ; pens, etc. 

The broad principles have now been stated, but there 
are other matters equally important, and which must 
be attended to with equal care. The pupils must be 
taught a proper position ; they must sit upright, neither 
resting the body on the desk, nor bending the face 
towards it. The chest must not touch the desk, and 
the right shoulder must be slightly farther removed 
trooL it than the left ; the right elbow must be kept 
within three or four inches of the side. The copy-book 
should be parallel to the desk, and placed a little to the 
right ; and it may be kept in its place by the left hand. 
The pen should be held with the thumb and the two 
forefingers, which should be extended almost straight ; 
the handle must not lie in the hollow between the thumb 
and forefinger, but must rest against the side of the lat- 
ter between the two joints. The end of the handle 
should point nearly to the right shoulder; the hand 
may rest lightly on the desk, and the pen should move 
by bending the fingers, and not by the motion of the 
whole hand. 

In every one of these particulars the pupil will go 
wrong if left to himself. He will lie flat on the desk, 
with his left ear almost touching it, ^xi^ V^s> O^^^'^ 

m2 
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stretched oat widely on both sides. His copy-book will 
be placed obliquely on the desk ; the pen will be held 
by the thumb and one finger, his fingers will be con- 
tracted, and the handle will point widely away from 
the shoulder. These directions are really difficult to be 
carried out, for the pupils have an almost irresistible 
tendency to go wrong ; it is only by the most vigilant 
supervision that the teacher can succeed in training 
them to a proper position. 

The children should be obliged to keep their copy- 
books perfectly neat and clean, the covers, margins, &c., 
quite free from scribbling or blots. The name of the 
owner, with the class to which he belongs, hut not ano- 
ther word, should be written plainly on the outside of 
the cover. If a boy in writing commit an error, he 
should not attempt to blot it with his finger ; he should 
let it stand, and draw the pen either through or under it. 

In no case should the pupils be allowed to take home 
their copy-books except on Saturday ; even this should 
be permitted only as seldom as possible, for the books 
generally come back more or less damaged, and besides 
they are very usually forgotten at home for a day or two. 
The neatness of the copy-books, and their general state 
of preservation, are matters almost as important as the 
manner of writing, and should be scrupulously attended 
to by the teacher ; it has been remarked that wherever 
the books are carefully kept, the pupils invariably write 
well. 

Steel pens are, in every respect, better and less trou- 
blesome than quill pens, and should be used from the 
very commencement ; it is a mistake to suppose that 
they cannot be used in writing large hand. After what 
has been said it is almost superfluous to remark, that all 
preparations should be previously made for the writing 
(as described in page 105, et seq.) ; that the teacher in 
charge of the division at writing should neither make a 
pen nor write a head-line during the time ; that, in a 
word, his whole attention should be exclusively devoted 
to the superintendence oi \ke -wnJtet^. 
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The first class children should write copies on slates 
every day with long pencthy and the same pains should 
he taken to give them a proper position, and a proper 
hold of the pencil, as in case of the advanced pupils. It 
will be found the best and least troublesome plan to 
write with chalk a copy line for their imitation on a 
black board, which is to be hung up before them on an 
easeL Two or three lines of different stages of advance- 
ment — parallels for beginners, hooks for the next, &c. — 
can be written on the same board for the different parts 
of the first class, according to the children's proficiency. 
These lines should be carefully and neatly written, and 
to prevent loss of time, they should always be prepared 
before school hours, if the black board can be spared. 

If the first class children be in this manner carefully 
trained, they will be able to begin writing on paper im- 
mediately on their promotion to the second class. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the whole of the second class children 
(and of course all above them) should write on paper. 
This indeed is not very often the case, a state of things 
chiefly caused by the children of the first class not being 
trained in the manner here described. 

Wherever writing is carelessly taught, the style is 
Unequal and dissimflar ; no two copy-books are alike — 
some are large, others small ; some round, others angu- 
lar; some nearly upright, and some excessively sloped. 
It is always the reverse where there is careful supervi- 
sion : the pupils all write in the same uniform style, 
and in the advanced classes so nearly alike, that you 
might imagine one boy had written all the copies. 

There is nothing in the instructions now given, that 
every teacher, whose school is provided with the neces- 
Bary materials, cannot carry out ; let no teacher, there- 
fore, persuade himself that he cannot teach writing suc- 
cessfully. It requires only moderate vigilance and care 
— ^vigilance on the part of the teacher, care on the part 
of the pupils. 



r"* 
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WRITING FROM DICTATION. 

4. Tbxsscbjbtsg, 

To be able to write one's own language correctly, is 
one of the most valuable of all elementary literary 
acquirements. Of late years the subject has begun to 
occupy a prominent place in the programme of instruc- 
tion of our elementary schools ; even yet, however, it 
scarcely receives the amount of attention that its impor- 
tance demands. 

As in the case of writing, the proficiency in this branch 
is still very low in a large section of our schools. Four 
causes are chiefly concerned in this : — first, the subject 
is not commenced early enough in the child's school pro- 
gress ; second, it is not introduced by a series of gradu- 
ated elementary stages ; third, the pupils do not get 
sufficient practice ; fourth, the want of expertness in oral 
spelling. Spelling has been already dealt with ; but it 
may be remarked, that though placed last here, it is in 
fact the first thing necessary to writing from dictation. 

The subject of writing from dictation should be intro- 
duced simultaneously with reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, that is, at the commencement of the child's school 
education ; instead of this, however, it is very often de- 
ferred to a comparatively late period, being rarely at- 
tempted till the children have advanced to the highest 
part of second class. And when it is commenced, it is 
singular that the pupils are generally set to work all at 
once, without any previous gradation, at a difficult and 
advanced stage of the process. 

To convert spoken into written language is, to chil- 
dren who have never practised it, a difficult task, no mat- 
ter how easy the passage, or how short and simple the 
words. The step from mere copy- writing to writing 
from dictation is too broad to be passed at once ; it re- 
quires to be divided by some intermediate stepping stone. 
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The most natural aijd obvious advance is the practice 
of transcribing words from a tablet or book, lying open 
before the child. Perhaps the very simplicity of this 
may be assigned as a reason why it is not generally prac- 
tised ; yet it is a most useful and improving exercise 
for children. It is one of the best methods of teaching 
them to spell correctly ; they learn how to manage 
capital letters, and to pimctuate ; it gives them a know- 
ledge of the mechanical formation of sentences and para- 
graphs ; and by practising it constantly, they gradually 
and surely attain facility and command in writing the 
language. 

For those who are absolutely beginning, that is, for 
the children in the first class, the dictation lesson will 
scarcely differ from the writing lesson. The best way 
to commence is, to make them copy a few simple words, 
or even letters, in large hand, from a black board. As 
Boon as they are able to form and connect letters, — 
(which cannot be long, since they write a copy every 
day), they should copy the words of their own lesson off 
the tablet, which might be suspended before a whole 
draft. The second class children should continue the 
same process, transcribing day after day, either from 
their lesson books, or from a first class tablet, hung up 
before them. In this exercise they should, in all cases, 
write whatever hand — large, round, or small — they 
practise at the writing lesson. 

As soon as they begin to be able to copy with neat- 
ness and facility — ^when, for instance, they can fill one 
side of a slate twice in one half hour — they should be 
gradually introduced to the more advanced and difficult 
exercise of writing down what another person reads. 
They might be engaged at this on alternate days, the 
passages read for them being at first extremely simple. 
The higher classes should be chiefly occupied in writing 
from dictation, but they should frequently practise copy- 
ing, especially on those days when the teacher is en- 
gaged with the junior division ; during one half hour, 
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they should be able, while writing carefully, to fill one 
side of the slate or paper three or four times. All chil- 
dren of these classes, who can write a fair hand, should 
transcribe on paper ; this is an extremely useful exercise, 
and should be frequently practised by the advanced 
classes. 

The utility of this copying exercise depends, however, 
on one condition, namely, tiiat the pupils exercise mo- 
derate care both as to the writing and the spelling. The 
amount of improvement is in proportion to the general 
correctness of the copy ; every error is worse than time 
lost, because it perpetuates incorrect spelling, and a 
habit of carelessness. 

From the very commencement, therefore, the teacher 
will see that a careful supervision be exercised over the 
children. The monitor, who is placed in charge of the 
junior division, must take care that they sit, hold the 
pencil, and shape the letters properly ; and the senior 
division in like manner should write neatly and careftilly. 
The teacher will also see that the pupils copy in all re- 
spects accurately ; that they make aU the stops, attend 
to the capital letters, form paragraphs properly, &c. 

As to the spelling, this depends entirely on their own 
attention ; the books lie open before them, and there is, 
consequently, little excuse for mistakes. There will, 
however, be some errors, and the proper and best 
method of correction is that recommended in the next 
section. 

Those whoi are transcribing on paper should be 
obliged to execute the penmanship with as much care 
and cleanliness as in copy-writing, and the writing 
should be equally large, round, and plain. If this be 
ne)t attended to, the exercise will be productive of at 
least as much injury as benefit. If a pupil can copy 
a passage neatly, with facility and correctness, lie 
teacher may be assured that he has advanced a most im- 
portant step, not only in the art of writing the English 
language, but also in the acqviiaition of a habit of correct 
observation. 
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4. Whiting fbom anotheb peeson's heading. 

The next step after copying is " writing from dicta- 
tion," properly so called. Children who have been 
trained in the manner described, will feel little dif&culty 
in commencing this exercise,* once they are able to write 
with moderate facility. But in the great majority of 
c€ises, because they have to encounter suddenly this diffi- 
cult task, without any previous gradation, their progress 
is excessively slow and laborious. 

The pupils of many national schools, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the highest class, are so utterly awk- 
ward and helpless in writing from dictation, that during 
a half hour lesson, they are usually able to write no 
more than what half fills one side of a slate, and even 
this with the greatest difficulty. A lesson attended by 
such a result, even though the spelling be moderately 
correct, may be regarded as a failure ; for in order that 
it may be profitable, two things are necessary — that the 
pupils, first, write a fair quantity within the time, and 
second, that they write it with reasonable care and cor- 
rectness. If they have had previous practice at copying, 
even the least proficient will be able to fill a slate two or 
three times within the half hour. 

Those of the advanced classes who can write a fair 
hand, should use paper in writing from dictation. Pupils 
who have been for a long time constantly accustomed to 
write only on slates, commit errors with the greatest 
indifference, and acquire a habit of silly indecision, from 
the perfect facility of blotting out the wrong word, and 
substituting the right. On paper, the case is quite diffe- 
rent ; what is written remains ; and the pupils are there- 
fore obliged to decide at once on the correct form of the 
word, without the previous experiment of writing and 
erasing it, two or three times in succession. 

The person who reads for the class should stand in 
front, and read a short clause at a tmie \ \sSi ^wiX.^'t^'a.^ 
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each clause once only, or at most twice, but with the 
greatest possible distinctness, and when he reads, all 
should listen. When he finds that all have written the 
clause last read, he calls for attention, and reads the 
next. 

The quality of the writing is a thing seldom attended 
to ; many teachers seem to think that if the spelling 
be correct, all is right. This is a great mistake ; the 
teacher should insist, in jdl cases, that the writing be 
executed carefully and neatly — should be large, round, 
and plain; and the pupils should write with good 
pens or pencils. They should leave a margin to the 
left of the page, and the words should not be crowded 
too closely even on the right. If there be not room on 
the right for the whole . of a word, it must be properly 
divided at the junction of two syllables ; the hyphen must 
be placed in the proper position, and the latter part of 
the word written at the beginning of the next line, not 
just over the jirst part, as is often done. This little mat- 
ter — the proper division of words — very seldom receives 
attention. 

The correction of errors in spelling implies, first, the 
detection of them — second, the writing of the correct 
words in place of those wrongly spelled; the first is 
generally done by the teacher, the second always by the 
children themselves. Several methods have been pro- 
posed for accomplishing both of these, but the following 
will be found generally convenient, practical, and effec- 
tual. 

Whatever may be the length of the dictation lesson, 
let half the time be devoted to writing, and the remain- 
ing half to correction. During the whole time that the 
children are writing, the teacher, with a pencil in one 
hand, and a book containing the passage in the other, 
continues walking among them, glancing his eye over 
each copy-book ; he begins at the head of the class, and 
goeB from one to one, looking carefully through what 
each has written as he paaaes along, till he arrives at 
the last ; then he goes \)ack. lo ^i)ckft ^«X., ^sA ^\sssa.^\ififi8 
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his tour again, doing this as often as the time will per- 
mit. After examining what each pupil has written, he 
puts a pencil mark after the last word, before passing on 
to the next ; this will show him, when he next comes 
roimd, where exactly to begin his inspection. 

Whenever he detects a misspelled word, he simply 
underlines it on the pupil's copy-book or slate, and 
underlines it also in his own book. The pupil mean- 
time writes on, and takes no notice of what the master 
is doing ; he does not wait to correct — all corrections are 
to be made at the end of the lesson. The teacher should 
take particular care that his inspection does not in the 
slightest degree interrupt the pupils' work. 

When half the time has passed, they stop writing, 
and if the teacher has done his part well, every mis- 
spelled word will have been detected and marked, both 
in the pupils' copy-books, and in the book the teacher 
holds in his hand. 

A teacher or an active monitor should be able to 
superintend in this manner, a class of twenty without 
allowing a single misspelled word to remain undetected. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that the teacher should 
not employ himself in reading for the class ; one of the 
pupils — some boy who is a good distinct reader — should 
be put to do this ; unless the number in the class be very 
small, the inspection of the writing and the detection 
of the errors, will give the teacher quite enough to do 
during the time. 

The following passage was actually written on paper 
from dictation by twenty boys of third class in a na- 
tional school ; it was finished in exactly fifteen minutes. 
One boy read it, and the master walked among them as 
described. The words underlined are those they mis- 
spelled, and after the writing was finished, the passage 
appeared in the master's book exactly as it stands here. 
It should be mentioned that five of the boys had no 
error in spelling, and six others had only one each ; the 
remaining nine had from two to six errors each. 
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" This Tisefal animaL the general or average height of 
which is about four leet and a half, is to be found in 
most of the northern regions of the old and new world. 
It is of the ruminant order, which is distinguished from 
all others by having four stomachs for ruminating or 
chewing the cud. It has long slender branched horns ; 
those of the male are much the larger. In colour, it is 
brown above and white beneath ; but it often becomes 
of a grayish white as it advaDces in age. It constitutes 
the whole wealth of the Laplanders, and s upplies to 

them the place of the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the 
goat" 

When the writing is finished, the teacher places him- 
self in front of the class, with his book open in his hand, 
and the pupils lay down their pens and look up. He 
pronounces the first misspelled word (** animal" in the 
present case), and jdl those who have misspelled it hold 
up their hands ; he then calls on each of these in quick 
succession, to spell it correctly ; if any boy miss it, the 
teacher should speU it for him at once, and make him 
spell it after him, so as to cause no delay. The next 
word (*' average") is treated in precisely the same way, 
and so on till all have been spelled correctly. This oral 
spelling exercise must be gone through very rapidly, 
and should be finished in four or five minutes : in the 
case mentioned it was done in four minutes. 

Up to this point, all the errors have been discovered, 
and each pupil knows not only the very words he has 
misspelled, but also the correct way of spelling them. 
But it is not sufficient merely to point out the errors ; 
to render correction effectual, you must not only show a 
pupil where he is wrong, but make him practise what 
is right. 

About ten minutes of the time still remain, which 

the pupils employ in the actual correction of their 

errors : each writes dowiv. acio«.% \X\^ '^a.iger or slate, all 

the words he has misspelled., t^\xi^ ^«x^ Vc^ ^t^^^ >5qs^ 
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correctly this time ; when he has written them all, he 
commences and writes them over again ; and so on, 
writing out correctly list after list, till the half hour 
terminates. The teacher employs himself this time in 
walking among them, to see that his directions are pro- 
perly carried out. 

Those who have no error are occupied during the last 
ten minutes in copying carefully from their hooks, the 
continuation of the lesson, or any other passage selected 
hy the teacher. Those also who have only one error, 
may, after having written it out correctly a dozen times, 
spend the rest of the time copying. 

We have here recommended that half of the whole 
dictation time be employed in writing, and half in cor- 
rection, and we think that this will generally be found 
to answer best. But if a teacher find a different sub- 
division of the time desirable, either generally or for any 
particular class, he will of course make his arrangements 
accordingly. 

The passages for dictation should be chosen from the 
pupils' reading books ; it will be better to take each 
succeeding passage from the same lesson, day after day, 
till the whole lesson is finished. 

Each pupil who writes from dictation on paper, should 
be obliged to keep a copy book for this special purpose, 
distinct from his book for copy writing — to be called a 
" Dictation Exercise Book ;" these books should be kept 
in the press, and distributed and collected in the same 
manner as the writing copy-books, at the time of the 
dictation lesson. In these the pupils should write all 
their dictation exercises; they should be made keep 
them as neatly as is consistent with the nature of the 
lesson, and every exercise, with all its faults and imper- 
fections, should be preserved till the whole book is 
finished. 

Such a book as this, when written out, wiU consist of 
a succession of dictation exercises, in which all the mis- 
spelled words will appear underlined, each exercise be- 
ing followed hya correctly written list — ^le^^^Xfe^^^-^^^^ 
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timefl — of all the misspelled words it contaiiis. The great 
advantage of this arrangement is that all the errors are 
preserved, and can be made at any time the sabject of a 
special exercise. 

After certain intervals — say at the end of every six 
dictation lessons — ^the master should retnm on the 
errors, and devote an entire lesson to them. He has all 
the words ready at hand underlined in his book, and 
there will be no delay in picking them out. Let them 
be read oat one by one for dictation to the class, and let 
the lesson be carried on exactly like any ordinary dicta- 
tion lesson, the first part of the time being given to 
writing, and the last to correction. 

With pupils who write from dictation on paper, this 
recapitulation may be managed in the following way. 
Each pupil goes back to the beginning of the six lessons, 
and picking out all his misspelled words — which he can 
easily do as they are underlmed — he writes a full list of 
them on the first clean page of the copy-book — writing 
them now with correct spelling. When he has written 
them all, he begins again, and so on, writing out list 
after list during the whole time. If this plan be adopted, 
it will not be necessaiy that any one read for the class, 
and the whole lesson will be carried on in absolute 
silence, each pupil working at his own errors.* 

In some schools other methods of correction are prac- 
tised. Sometimes the pupils exchange slates or copy- 
books, and each examines his neighbour's writing, mark- 
ing the misspelled words. Sometimes the teacher or 
monitor stands in front of the class after the writing is 
finished, and spells out every word in the whole passage, 
while the pupils — each looking either on his own writing 
or on that of his neighbour — follow him from word to 
word, and underline the mistakes. When all the errors 
have been discovered by either method, the pupils write 
out correctly the words they have misspelled. 

* For the correction of eixoxa in. home transcription exercises, 
sea Part ii. Chap. v. Sect. 5. 
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We have no objection that either or both of these 
should be used occasionally for the sake of variety ; but 
we do not recommend them for general adoption, as we 
do not believe them to be effectual ; if they are tried at 
all, it should be only on very rare occasions.* 

6. Composition. 

The generality of teachers have an exaggerated idea 
of the difficulty of teaching English composition ; and 
in consequence it is seldom attempted, and very rarely 
taught systematically in national schools. In the highest 
sense of the term, indeed, composition is truly difficult, 
and can only be mastered by a mature intellect, and after 
long practice. But this view of the subject is altogether 
left out of the question here. The abihty to write a 
common letter, or any simple statement, in plain intelli- 
gible language, with correct spelling, fairly punctuated, 
and free from at least obvious or gross grammatical errors, 
this is all that can in general be attempted or expected 
in ordinary national schools. This is an amount of pro- 
ficiency very humble indeed, but at the same time very 
important ; and it requires only moderate attention and 
practice to impart it to the advanced pupils of any 
national school. It is not our intention to dwell on the 
method of teaching composition, for it would require 
more space, and greater elaboration than we can afford ; 
bat a few general practical hints may be of service to 
those teachers who wish to give their advanced pupils 
some instruction in this most important branch, but who 
at the same time have no means within reach of obtain- 
ing useful information on the subject. 

Composition might begin with the best pupils of 
third class, and it may be carried on once a week at 
the time for dictation. It may be introduced by va- 

• N. B. — Several important suggestions in the preceding 
article are taken from the General Report of John E. Sheridan, 
Esq., Head Inspector : 1858, 
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rions kinds of exercises, of which one of the beat is 
writing short letters an Tarions subjects. The very 
first thing to be done is to teach them the form in which 
a letter is to be written, that is, how it is to be bc^fon 
and ended. They will have to be instracted on the 
simplest detaib. Show them, in the first place, where 
to pnt the residence of the writer, and the date of the 
letter. Teach them, next, the way to commence, accord- 
ing to the degree of acquaintance or other circum- 
stances ; in other words, whether the person written to 
is to be addressed " Sir," " Dear Sir," " My dear Sir," 
"Dear Tom," "Bev. Sir," "My Lord," "Madam," 
&c., &c. 

In the same way they must be shown the proper form 
of ending ; that is, under what circumstances, respeo- 
tiyely, they are to write the different terminations, " I 
am. Sir, Your obedient servant," " Yours very truly," 
" I remain, dear Tom, Yours very faithfully," " I have 
the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant," &c., &c. 
It will be necessary to show them where to place the 
" Sir," or " Dear Sir," and the exact place for the name 
of the writer, and for that of the person to whom the 
letter is written. 

When these mechanical details have been mastered, 
the next thing is the letter itself. The teacher must 
propose some very short and simple subject, some homely 
familiar little matter, that can be despatched in a sen- 
tence or two. For example, let them write to the teacher 
to ask the loan of some book, to explain the cause of 
absence from school, to request half a holiday, &c. — or 
to a grocer, requesting him to give " bearer^' certain 
specified articles — or to a companion, giving him an ac- 
count of a change of residence, and inviting him to come 
on a visit, &c., &c., &c. All these, it may be remarked, 
should be written on paper, after having been first, if 
necessary, sketched on the slate ; the leaf of a small 
copy-book may be used, folded to represent a sheet of 
note paper. They ehould, in fact, be real letters, in 
which all the formalities oi\e\.\jet ^wn&i^«i^'^ be ob- 
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served ; and, among other things, the teacher must be 
careful to show the pupils how to manage the superscrip- 
tion on the envelope. 

When they are able to write little letters such as we 
have described, they might be given exercises somewhat 
longer and more difficult. Let them, for example, write 
out from memory, in their own words, the substance of 
one of their lessons, or some short lively story, read two 
or three times for them. Or let them give an account 
of any occurrence — a fire, a hunt, a runaway horse, a 
journey, an excursion, &c., describing in detail the 
various circumstances. 

They should not be required to write essays on ab- 
stract subjects, such as Temperance, Bravery, Avarice, 
&c. This is one of the most difficult of all kinds of ex- 
ercises in composition, and there are thousands of people 
who can express themselves in writing with sufficient 
fulness and correctness on all necessary occasions, but 
who would find the greatest difficulty in putting toge- 
ther even a few sentences on such subjects as these. It 
will be always better and more useful that they describe 
some real transaction, and to this end the choice of the 
particular subject might be very often left to themselves. 

In all these exercises, the chief difficulty with begin- 
ners is not so much to get them to write correctly as to 
induce them to write at all. They write a word or two, 
erase and hesitate ; they are too particular, imagining 
that an exercise in composition must be something very 
elaborate and perfect, and, if left to themselves, many 
will not be able to get through a single line during the 
whole time. Let beginners be encouraged, therefore, to 
write very fully, to write without hesitation the first 
words they happen to think of, to write anything at all, 
provided tiiey fill up the page. And for some time in 
the commencement let the teacher not criticise the 
composition at all, his chief object being to give them 
^^edorn and facility. When he finds they have attained 
these, it will then be time for him to commence the 
Work of correction, 

N 
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Beginners in the art of composition usually fall into 
the error of writing all they have to say in one continued 
sentence, connecting what should be the separate parts 
by such words as " and," " or," " but," &c. This is 
generally the very first mistake to which the teacher's 
attention will have to be directed. They must be taught 
to divide their narrative into distinct sentences, each 
terminated, of course, by a period. Here they will be 
very likely to run into the opposite extreme of mistaking 
mere phrases for sentences. Errors of both kinds should 
be corrected in the pupils' presence, the teacher giving 
plain, common-sense reasons, but, in general, avoiding 
technical rules that they do not understand. After a 
little practice, they will learn the art of framing sen- 
tences with a fair share of correctness. 

The teacher must discourage all attempts at declama- 
tory or high-flown language, pedantic terms, or magni- 
loquent sentences. Writing abounding in these is 
generally empty — much sound and little solidity. The 
plainest and simplest language — ^provided it does not 
descend to meanness or vulgarity — is always the best. 
The pupils should be encouraged to employ the simple 
words in common use, which are always clearly imder- 
stood, rather than unusual or difficiQt words, which 
often convey only very indistinct notions both to the 
writer and his readers. If any one of two or three words 
will answer the same idea, let the pupil, as a general 
rule, choose the shortest and most fanniliar. 

As to punctuation, the teacher must content himself 
in the commencement, and for a considerable time after, 
with the period, comma, note of interrogation, parenthe- 
sis, and marks of quotation. When he finds the pupils 
able to manage these, he might introduce the semicolon; 
the colon need not be taught. Do not teach children 
punctuation by grammatical rules. These rules (which 
are very numerous and complicated) are hardly ever used 
in practice ; indeed, it is very probable that the greater 
72 umber of the best writeia m the language, know little 
or nothing about them.. "Mo«>\. "^^qi^<& •^'vwi^^SQa^ \s^ ear, 
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and after a little practice, the pupils will learn to do so 
with Bufficient corwctness for aU ordinary purposes. 

When a subject is proposed for an exercise, the teacher 
will find this a good plan. Let the pupils, in the first 
instance, write it on slates during the time for dictation, 
and let the teacher, walking among them, make any ob> 
servationB, corrections, or additions, he thinks necessary. 
Let them be required to bring the same exercise written 
on paper next day, as one of their home lessons ; they 
will of course be expected to attend to all the remarkiB 
and corrections previously made by the teacher. The 
teacher reads them all, next evening after school, and 
corrects them carefolly in red ink, Next day they are 
returned corrected to the pupils, who take them home, 
and bring them the day after, correctly and neatly tran- 
scribed into books kept for this special purpose. The 
teacher will be able to read and correct them all, if they 
be not very numerous, in one hour ; and as this occurs 
not oftener than once a week, the additional labour will 
be very trifling, while, on the other hand, itVillbe well 
repaid by the benefits conferred on the class. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
AKITHMETIC AND EXTRA BRANCHES. 



1. Introductory remarks. 

Arithmetic is the fourth of those essential school 
branches, without a tolerable knowledge of which no 
person can be said to possess a good elementary educa- 
tion, and it may be considered equally important with 
the other three. 

So fSar as the arithmetical education of the pupils of our 
national schools is concerned, the matter to them beyond 
all others in importance is to become good ^lactlc.^ q,^\- 
culatoTs; for dekciency in this, no amo\nit oi «n!CKai^Nk- 

N 2 
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cal ingenuity or theoretical knowledge will compensate. 
The utility of their education in this respect is tested, 
not so much by any abstruse processes or ingenious puz- 
zles, as by ordinary simple calculation. 

The most difficult of all arithmetical operations, and 
consequently the severest test, is common addition. How 
very few there are, even of the best educated of our pupils, 
who can tot up correctly, at the first attempt, a column 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, consisting of twelve or 
fifteen addends ! And the ability to accomplish this is 
of more importance than almost any other arithmetical 
acquirement ; for common addition is more frequently 
encountered in mercantile life than any other kind of cal- 
culation. 

A good practical arithmetician then, let it be clearly 
understood, is one, first, who can perform mentally, 
with readiness, and with little danger of error, fJl 
those innumerable short computations that are met with 
in every day life; and secondly, who can on slate 
or paper, execute all sorts of elementary calculations, 
even when considerably extended, with rapidity and 
certainty. 

In this respect it must be remarked, that both teachers 
and pupils very usually labour under a strange mistake. 
Operations in the simple and compound rules are com- 
monly considered fit only for the junior classes ; the ad- 
vanced pupils think such simple work quite beneath 
them, and in many schools are never in fact specially en- 
gaged at it They are always working in the advanced 
parts of the arithmetic, slowly and toilsomely, day after 
day, quarrying through the difficulties of " The Par of 
Exchange," " Compound Interest," " Alligation Alter- 
nate," &c., &c. It is very right that advanced pupils 
should know these ; but to keep them always, or the 
principal part of their time engaged at them, is a mis- 
take. 

The simple and compound rules are far the most im- 
portant parts of aritYmieWc., «i.\i^ l\\ft child who is well 
trained in tliem will ^n^'^^^iXft ^^"Cv^X:^ Vxi^b^'^^'tftst; 
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it is merely a matter of a little study and explanation. 
Quickness and certainty in these are to be attained only 
by constant practice; the teacher should, therefore, 
make arrangements to have the pupils of all the classes 
exercised every day in simple calculations. Some sug- 
gestions on the best manner of putting this into practice 
shall be given in the course of the present chapter. 



MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

2. Utilitt; element aet stages. 

Mental arithmetic is as important as any other part 
of a child's arithmetical education : in all transactions 
involving number, facility and certainty in common easy 
mental calculations will be found perpetually usefuL 
The generality of people very seldom use slates or paper, 
but there is no member of the community, down to the 
very humblest mechanic or labourer, that has not occa- 
sion, almost every day of his life, to calculate mentally. 
Hardly any other literary acquirement is so often used, 
and this single fact is sufficient to show the great im- 
portance of directing special attention to it. 

Yet mental arithmetic is not often taught system- 
atically in our schools. The fact is, teachers very gene- 
rally labour under a misapprehension as to the mean- 
ing and application of the term. In the first place, it 
\b generally only the most advanced classes who learn 
mental arithmetic at alL In the second place, it is com- 
monly understood to mean merely a number of short 
rules (often called *' short accounts'^), which are usually 
found at the end of treatises on arithmetic ; and when- 
ever it is taught, it is almost universally confined to 
these, the pupils scarcely ever receiving a question for 
mental calculation that does not come under some short 
rule. 

But this is only a portion of mental arithmetic ; the 
term has a wider signification, and means not only these 
technical raleB, hut all kinds of xmmerieel (^0TC^Vxi^<^T^& 
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performed mentally, firom common addition table np to 
the most complicated operations. The children should 
be made perfectly familiar with all the most nsefdl 
contracted methods, and should be frequently exercised 
in them ; but it is a great mistake to confine them ex- 
clusively to such rules. They should be accustomed to 
all kinds of easy mental computations, till by constant 
practice, they acquire dexterity and power in grasping 
at numerical results — ^in combining numbers in every 
possible variety. 

In the time-tables given in Chap. III^ Part I., there 
is a certain number of lessons per week, set apart for 
mental arithmetic for the junior division, and they learn 
it either in desks (as described in page 42) or in galle- 
ries. They should be placed in sections, each contain- 
ing about two drafts, a teacher or monitor being placed 
over each section. For the very young children, men- 
tal arithmetic is nothing more than common tables. 
Those who are merely beginning, that is, those in the 
lowest section, should be first employed chiefly in count- 
ing objects placed before them, such as the balls of an 
arithmeticon, or, if there be none, chalk marks on a 
black board, marbles, &c. 

As soon as they are able to count up to 20 or 30, and 
also to count backwards, they should begin to add and 
subtract little numbers. The calculations should be at 
first extremely easy, and the numbers should refer to 
objects ; thus, " How many are 4 apples and 2 apples?'' 
" If a boy had five marbles, and found two others, how 
many would he then have ?" " Five cows and three 
cows ?" " After buying nine apples, a boy gave tiiiee 
to his companion ; how many had he left ?" &c If a boy 
answer wrong, he should be made to correct himself by 
actually counting the balls or chalk marks. Thus, to 
the question, '' 4 eggs, and 3 eggs?'' suppose a child an- 
swers, '* Eight eggs!" The teacher makes him first 
count out four balls to stand for four eggs ; next he 
counts out three balls, and then he counts how many 
lie has brought out altoge^et^ NJYi'ea.V^^ill at once see 
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his mistake. To make a child discover and rectify his 
own error, is a most valuable practice, and applies not 
only to the present subject, but to all school teaching. 

The children should also be practised in counting up 
and down, passing over every other number; thus a 
child repeats, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c., or 22, 20, 18, 16, 
14, &c. As soon as possible the transition should be 
made from applicate to abstract numbers. The multi- 
plication table should not be introduced at all at this 
early stage. The chief part of the time should be oc- 
cupied in learning easy addition and subtraction tables, 
such as 4 and 3, 5 and 4, 8 and 5, 4 from 11, &c. At 
such little calculations the children should be exercised 
day after day, till they become so expert as to be able 
to perform them without hesitation. This result the 
teacher must not expect too soon ; he must wait with 
patience, for expertness is to be attained only slowly, 
and after long practice. 

The mental exercises of the next higher section (that 
is, of the next two drafts) of the junior division, will be 
somewhat more advanced. As soon as they can combine 
single digits with facility, they shoiold be exercised in 
adding and subtracting numbers not greater than nine, 
to and from numbers consisting of two digits ; the use 
of the word miniLs for subtraction will be found very 
convenient at this and at aU future stages. Thus 19 
and 9, 67 and 5, 48 and 7, 26 minus 8, 48 and 5 and 7 
minus 6, &c., &c. 

In the beginning the children will be obliged to count 
on their fingers for all such questions as the foregoing. 
It is easier for a child to make out the answer by 
finger counting than to do so in his mind, and he will 
always adopt the easy plan if allowed. But this very 
practice keeps him back ; a child must be exercised to 
work mentally, without any external help, in order to 
make him a good calculator ; and the teacher accordingly 
must prevent all counting either by fingers or dots, as 
soon as he can possibly accomplish it 

Such exercises as these in plain ad.^\\OTi «cA^q^\x^^- 
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tion will afford a sufficiency of employment to these 
drafts, for it requires long and constant practice to be 
able to answer them without hesitation. They are just 
the exercises that children require most, to render them 
at a more advanced part of their course expert calcula- 
tors. There is another recommendation which is by no 
means unimportant; they require sudi a small amount of 
teaching skill that any careAil monitor can keep a class 
at work in this manner, almost as profitably as the 
teacher himself. 

Strangely enough, however, the young children of our 
national schools are very seldom systematically and con- 
tinuously exercised in this way. It would seem as if 
the teachers thought it tmnecessary, imagining that 
the children gradually acquire of themselves sufficient 
facility in these tables as they go along ; and almost 
universally their first exercise in mental calculation is 
the multiplication table. 

But this is a great mistake, the consequences of which 
may be observed in almost any national school. You 
will find children working multiplication and division, 
and knowing the multiplication table, but who cannot 
tell the sum of 65 and 7 without a long pause, or 
counting on the fingers. Bear this, therefore, in 
mind ; Uie boy who is not expert at addition table is 
every moment liable to commit an error in plain addition, 
the most necessary and universal of all arithmetical 
operations. 

Another very useful mental exercise is ascending and 
descending by threes, fours, fives, &c., or in money by 
1^., 5d. &c., according to the proficiency of the class. 
Thus you tell a child, ** Begin at 7 and go up by fours," 
and he goes on, 7, 11, 15, 19, &c., till told to stop; or 
to begin at 60 and come down by sixes, or to begin at a 
shilling and go up by fourpence-half-pennies, &c. 

To such a class as this also the multiplication and 
pence tables should be introduced, and they should 
practise them till they become quite familiar with them. 
When the oluldreii axe \>e^afli\xi^ V^ Y'fe^jra. tha multipli- 
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cation table, the best way to proceed is to make each 
child repeat one whole column from beginning to end 
without stopping. For example, you call on a child to 
repeat "three times," and he goes on, "Three ones are 
three, three twos are six, three threes are nine," &c., till 
he comes to " three twelves are thirty-six ;" the teacher 
all the time merely listening, and leaving him entirely 
to himself, except when he stumbles. The other chil- 
dren of the draft must listen carefully, so that, should 
he make a mistake, their hands may be out to correct 
him. When he has finished, another will be called on 
to repeat the same or a different part, and this goes on 
till the teacher thinks they have had enough of it, when 
he takes up some other kmd of mental work. 

When they are beginning to be pretty expert at this, 
they should next be exercised in repeating it backwards ; 
a child is told to repeat " six times" backwards, and he 
begins, " Six twelves are seventy-two, six elevens are 
sixty-six, &c.," down to " Six ones are six ;" each child 
being left to struggle on as before, except when he goes 
wrong, when the teacher, or one of the pupils corrects 
him. 

Lastly, when the children begin to be pretty quick at 
running up and down the multiplication table, they 
should then be exercised promiscuously — ** Six sevens ? 
eight fives ? ^ve nines ? &c.*' This is at first a very 
hard exercise for children, and they should not be put 
to it till they are pretty expert in the preceding exercises. 

In these different ways — each at its own proper time 
— the children should be exercised day after day, in 
the multiplication table, till they have perfectly mas- 
tered it. 

From the very commencement they should be exercised 
in money calculations, the difficulty being graduated 
according to the proficiency of the class. Of these, the 
greater part will be computation of prices ; thus, the 
price of 1 1 arithmetics at 9d, each ; of 6 caps at 3«. 6d, ; 
the change to be received out of half a crown, after 
buying 41b8. of sugar at 5rf. a po\md, &^. "tj^ ^^asss^.- 
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tal calculations, as well in this as in the more advanced 
classes, this rale should be observed : the children, 
while calculating, should not be allowed to mutter au- 
dibly, or even to move the lips or distort the face ; and 
remember not to let them count on their fingers. There 
should be, in fact, no exterior manifestation of the in- 
terior intellectual exertion ; the fbrst thing heard should 
be the answer. 

3. Advanced stages. 

For the senior division, the first ten minutes of the 
(floor) arithmetic time every day should be devoted to 
mental arithmetic ; or, if the teacher preferred, he might 
take the whole half hour on two days of the week. 
It will not be necessary of course to encroach on the 
time for floor arithmetic, if the time-table provide 
special times for mental arithmetic, as for example in 
No. 4, page 57. 

Those who are working short or long division should 
be quite familiar with all the exercises already nxentioned 
— should be able to add a single digit to any number 
without the slightest hesitation, and should know per- 
fectly the multiplication and pence tables. They should 
be exercised in adding larger numbers, as 37 + 19, 
48 + 26, &c. Combinations of more than two numbers 
should be presented to them ; thus, 39 + 11 + 5 - 8, &c. 
They should devote considerable time to practising di- 
vision table ; thus, 6 into 50 — answer, 8 times and 2 
over ; how many nines in 76 ? &c. This, though very 
necessary, is seldom done, which is one of the reasons 
that children are usually found so slow and helpless in 
division, more so even than in the other simple rules. 

The time for mental arithmetic is also the proper time 
for exercising the classes that require it, in repeating 
tables of weights and measures ; the children should be 
made familiar with all the common tables, for which a 
very small amount oi tme weekly will be sufficient. 
The best general way to '5X«jc^^^\fi.\.<i\<i\. ^w^Lohild re- 
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peat one of the tables, from beginning to end, exactly as 
it is given in the book ; but they shoold also be fre- 
quendy cross-examined in them by such questions as, 
" How many ounces in a pound avoirdupois ?" " How 
many feet in an English perch ?" &c. 

The mental aritlunetic of the most advanced classes 
should be very varied in its character. It will be well 
if the teacher prepare each day's questions beforehand, 
writing them down in a note-book, with the answers all 
made out. Let the pupils be kept constantly at work, 
combining numbers in almost any way — adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, dividing. There is no difficulty in 
framing such questions as the following, and they are 
just as useful as any others : — Add 127 and 36 ; 365 and 
122 ; subtract 57 from 1001 ; 19«. Id. + £2 16«. 9|d. ; 
how much is the sixth part of 465. Qd. ? 5 times 167 ? 
the amount of 93 fourpenny pieces ; of 137 half crowns ? 
the price of 39 books at A\d, each ? along with five half 
crowns, how many fourpenny pieces in a pound ? How 
much money should you have, to give \s, 3d each to 
fifteen persons, and have lO^c?. left? By how much 
does the product of 20 J and 4 exceed their sum ? How 
many steps does a man take in a mile, if each step is 3 
feet? &c., &c. 

When they have become moderately expert in solving 
ernch questions as these, they should be made acquainted 
with the more useful short rules. The foUowing are 
easily remembered, really useful, and frequently re- 
quired : — (1). The dozen rule ; (2). the score rule ; 
(3). the gross rule; (4). the rule for 100 articles; 
(5). the two rules for yearly wages at so much per 
day ; (6). the hundred weight rule ; (7). to find the 
price of a number of articles at an even number of 
shillings each ; (8). to find the interest of any sum for a 
number of months at 5 per cent, per annum ; (9). the 
rule also at 6 per cent. The pupils should be encouraged 
to invent short methods for themselves ; and, besides the 
above rules, the teacher may point out others that may 
be used with advantage. Take caxe Wi^\. Vs^srs^'^^'^- 
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pils have began to calculate by these rales, too mach of 
the mental arithmetic time be not given up to them ; 
let them merely get their turn among aU the other 
multifarious kinds of calculation already noticed. 

There are several ways of receiving answers from 
the pupils during a mental arithmetic lesson. Let the 
teacher put the question, and let every child who can 
answer hold out his hand ; the teacher then takes the 
answers of four or five before giving the final decision. 
Or perhaps a better way : the boys hold their slates in 
their left hands ; the teacher puts the question, and 
after waiting a reasonable time gives the word, " Down !" 
when all instantly write down the answers (previously 
calculated), and show the slates. The teacher gl£inces at 
each, and determines those that are right. This method 
has the advantage of showing all the successful answerers. 

Take care that all be at work : some lazy boys will 
not work at all if they can manage to escape the teacher's 
notice. Be careful also not to receive all the answers 
from two or three quick boys — crack calculators — at the 
head, a very general and mischievous error, as well as a 
gross injustice to the majority of the class. The teacher 
must pour forth his questions without delay or hesita- 
tion, a matter of very easy accomplishment, even for a 
monitor, especially if the questions be prepared before- 
hand. Get through as many questions as possible within 
the time ; the profit of the lesson is directly proportional 
to the number of questions that have been answered cor- 
rectly by each pupil, 

SLATE ARITHMETIC. 

4. Elementaby stages. 

From the very commencement, the children should 
be accustomed to the use of slates ; this training should 
begin even with the lowest draft of the first class. At 
the floor arithmetic lesson every day, these young chil- 
dren should stand wit\i date;^ \tl t.\vfiir bands, at the cir- 
clea round the black boaid^, \i^L<ek \)aa T£SL<3t^ ^^j^^aaced 
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classes, to receive exercises from dictation. Two drafts 
of the junior division may generally be joined round 
each black board. 

The exercises of the lowest two drafts must of course 
be extremely simple. They must first learn to distin- 
guish the single digits, which is best done in connexion 
with actual counting of objects. The teacher, for ex- 
ample, gets a child to count six balls, or chalk marks, 
and immediately writes down the digit 6 on the board, 
telling the children that it stands for six, &c. After 
they have become acquainted with the single digits, 
they should then be accustomed to read numbers of two 
digits, which is best accomplished in this way. The 
teacher fills the black board with a variety of numbers — 
or, still better, they may be written permanently on a 
sheet ; — pointing to each number, he exercises the chil- 
dren in turn in reading them off. 

As soon as they know the digits, they must learn to 
make them ; there is a desk lesson for this special pur- 
pose, which will be noticed presently. They should be 
shown how to work little exercises in addition on the 
black board ; and when they are able to go through 
them, they should begin to work them on their slates, 
taking them down from dictation. The exercises should 
in the beginning be all applicate, and the addends at 
this early stage should not exceed two digits; thus, 
**How many sheep in four fiocks, one containing 17 
sheep, another 13, the third 8, and the fourth, 29 ?" 

The children of the highest draft of first class, and 
of the lowest draft of second, should be able to write 
down with facility numbers of two, three, or four digits, 
and to work exercises like the one just given, and still 
more difficult. They should also be able to work easy 
slate exercises in subtraction, and multiplication, when 
the multiplier does not exceed 3 or 4. In adding and 
multiplying, the nimibers to be " carried" should 
always be remembered ; the pupils should not be allowed, 
as they commonly are, to put them down on the slate. 
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After having given any applicate question, as suppose, 
" There are 37 boys in the school; if each have three 
marbles, how many marbles in the school altogether ?" 
the teacher should generally ask, " How is this qnestion 
to be done?" — Answer, "By multiplying 37 by 3." 
This is an extremely useful exercise. After they have 
gone through the work, he should also ask, " WeU, how 
many marbles altogether ?" when some pupil -to whom 
he points reads out the answer. The exercises should, in 
general, consist of numbers not larger than the children 
are able to put down from dictation. 

There is yet one kind of exercise, which should be 
frequently practised, not only by the children of these 
low classes, but also by those of tie higher, the difficulty 
being graduated according to the proficiency of the pu- 
pils. The teacher writes on the black 
board several columns of single digits, 
as in the margin ; or, what is far better, 
sheets like those described in the sixth 
section of this chapter maybe filled with 
columns of various lengths, and kept per- 
manently for this purpose. 

The board or sheet is hung opposite 
the class, and each pupil runs up one 
column, adding the digits as he goes 
along, and repeating aloud the different 
sums only, but not the digits, as is commonly done : — 
thus, in adding the first column, he repeats the num- 
bers, 9, 18, 26, 34, 41, 47, 49, 57, 66. The rest of the 
pupils look on, and put out their hands, the moment 
they observe him wrong ; the correctness of each com- 
putation is tested by adding downwards. This is a 
difficult exercise for beginners ; they are at first slow and 
helpless, but they gradually acquire facility. A pupil 
who has long practised it, will be able to run up a line 
of 30 or 40 digits with the greatest readiness, and with 
little danger of error. Its use is to facilitate common 
addition, for which it forms the best possible preparation. 
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Any careful monitor will be able to conduct this exer- 
cise, if the teacher cannot be present. 

It has been thought expedient to be minute in describ- 
ing the method of carrying on the black board teaching 
of the first and second class children, because in many 
national schools they are seldom taught arithmetic sys- 
tematically, except only so far as is necessary to comply 
with the requirements of the programme. 

5. Advanced stages. 

It will not be necessary to describe in detail the kinds 
of exercises that should be given to each of the higher 
classes at the black board lesson ; the programme to some 
extent regtdates that. But a few general directions shall 
be given. The exercises should be always taken down 
by the pupil from the dictation of the teacher, or who- 
ever is in charge of the class. Many teachers write 
them down in the first instance on the black board, and 
the pupils merely copy them on their slates and work 
them ; but this should never be done, unless for some 
special reason. 

When a boy has finished the work, he drops his slate 
by his side, holding it in the left hand, and after this 
he should not be allowed to raise it to his eyes again, or 
make any alterations. When the teacher sees that all 
or nearly all have finished, he gives the order " Show 
slates !" when each boy instantly holds up the slate in 
front of his breast, with the exercise turned towards the 
teacher, the slate being still held only with the left 
hand. If there be some wrong, the teacher, after hav- 
ing first given the order " Slates down !" goes himself 
through the work on the board, explaining the process, 
and interrogating the pupils to whatever extent he may 
deem necessary. The pupils should, of course, cease 
from work, and pay attention while he is working and 
explaining. The black board is the great instrument 
for explaining rules, and teaching the children to 
work out examples in accordance with them, and the 
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teacher should largely avail himself of it for these pur- 
poses. 

What is called in some localities " settiug sums" is a 
practice much resorted to by unskilled teachers. The 
teacher writes down on the slate for the pupil an exercise 
in addition, multiplication, &c. ; the piipil goes to his 
pljwje to work, and when he has finished, he brings it 
up for inspection. The teacher is often for a considerable 
time every day engaged in this manner, writing down 
and inspecting exercises. This, though very general, is 
an extremely unskilful and worthless way of employing 
children. Every exercise worked on a slate by a child 
should be written down by himself, either from dictation 
as already described, or from a black board or a book, as 
noticed further on. 

All the pupils should, of course be perfectly familiar 
with notation and numeration, as far as they are taught 
to each class. We do not think it necessary to enter into 
detail on this part of the subject ; but with respect to 
notation, there is one suggestion too important to be 
omitted. The pupils shoiid always supply the points 
of separation as they put down the digits ; that is, after 
a child has written the millions, he at once marks the 
point; the same after the thousands, after which he 
writes down the three units' places. The common way 
is to put down the entire number first, and then turn 
back and point it. The pupil who follows the plan 
here recommended will seldom commit an error in no- 
tation. 

The neatness of the slate work is a matter which com- 
monly receives very little attention ; the teacher is gene- 
rally satisfied if he see the correct answer, though the 
slate may be soiled, the figures deformed, t^e lines ob- 
lique, and the whole operation illegible. A child attempts 
to put down a number of addends, and instead of having 
the columns perpendicular, they almost invariably form 
lines oblique to the left, so as frequently to run out at 
the Bide of the sl^ite and «po\\. \k^ -whole operation. And 
there are other faults oi W^ Vmd, ^\i\Osv'Ccka i^^^mn^ 
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directiona, if carried out, will remedy. The slate should 
be well cleaned ; the figures should be neatly formed, 
and they should be in perpendicular columns and hori- 
wntal Imes. If a child want to draw a separating line 
under a few figures, he should not draw a curve across 
the entire slate ; he should merely draw a straight line, 
parallel to the top of the slate, not longer than the line 
of figures, and nearly touching them. The answer should 
always be written very distinctly, so as at once to catch 
the eye ; and the denominations, when necessary, should 
be written over the figures. 

6. Competitive work. 

The attainment of rapidity and accuracy in long com- 
putations in the simple and compound rules is the point 
of greatest importance to the pupils, and to which, there- 
fore, the teacher should direct his most earnest and un- 
ceasing attention. It is not a matter easy of accomplishr 
ment, it is not the work of a short time ; it requires long 
and constant practice. 

Understand clearly that the improvement of the pu- 
pils in practical calculation within any given time — 
a month, a day, or during one lesson — depends mainly 
on the number of exercises they work, either correctly 
or with a small number of mistakes. In all lessons, 
therefore, devoted to practical slate arithmetic, let the 
pupils be kept uninterruptedly at work ; let as many 
exercises as possible be crowded into the time ; and while 
exercising a proper degree of caution in avoiding mis- 
takes, every possible inducement should be held forth 
to stimulate them to rapidity in working. There is no 
plan better calculated to efiect these objects, more efiec- 
tual in rendering the pupils quick and correct calcalators, 
than that of accustoming them to work competitively 
against each other. 

The simplest and easiest way for the teacher to put 
this into practice, is to place the pupils who are to com- 
pete^ round him in a circle, lie tiiesi di^\A^A^ ^a^^^.^- 
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else, which all instantly put down and work ; as soon 
as each has finished, he drops his slate by his side, hold- 
ing it in his left hand. When the teacher observes that 
aU, or nearly all are done, he gives the order, " Show 
slates !" which mast be instantly obeyed by every one 
in the class, whether he has fimshed or not. He then 
passes quickly round, and marks the slates of all who 
are right. In all exercises in simple caleulaiicns for 
the papils of the advanced classes, no hoy should ever he 
allowed to make a secortd attempt ; this rule, if strictly 
enforced, will train them to caution and correctness. 

In this exercise, the black board is not supposed to 
be made use of, since there are no rules to be illustrated 
or processes explained. The pupils simply work exer- 
cise after exercise, each making one attempt and no 
more ; and in the end, the marks are reckoned up, and 
if necessary, the pupils placed in class according to 
merit. 

Addition exerdses, both simple and compound, shoidd 
predominate over every other kind; but they should 
be sufficiently short to enable the pupils to work them 
quickly — each containing, for example, from six to ten 
addends according to the proficiency of the class. The 
success of all this depends entirely on the life the 
teacher infuses into the class — that generous, heartj 
spirit of emulation, that renders this severe intellectual 
exercise a real amusement. 

The following arrangement is very convenient for 
carrying on competitive work, and it lies within the 
reach of every teacher, being neither expensive nor dif- 
ficult to adopt. On a moderately large sheet or card, 
say 24 inches by 18, a number of exercises — as many 
as the card will contain — ^are written. The figures, whidli 
must be sufficiently large and plain to be seen by a whole 
class, when the card is hung in the centre, may be 
written either with a pen, or with a piece of cane, 
pointed like a pencil, and dipped in ink. The exercises 
are numbered, and t\iQ an^^p^et^ (^^ai!^ uumbered) are all 
written out on the page oi Bi'\i\,>iiife'\isi^ 
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This card is hung in the centre of a class, within view 
of all the pupils, and the teacher or monitor stands 
within the circle, with the answers in his hand. 

For the purpose of marking the results, he has a slate, 
down the middle of which^ 
in a vertical column, are 
written the names of all 
the pupils in the class ; or, 
better still, let them be 
numbered from the top, 
and their numbers written 
instead of their neimes. 

The pupils all com- 
mence to work at the same 
moment, and at the same 
exercise ; in every case 
they copy the exercises on 
their slates, and all com- 
pete for the honour of 
working the greatest num- 
ber within the given time. 
When a pupil has finished 
an exercise, he shows it to 
the monitor or teacher, who, consulting his table of 
answers, pronounces the word, *' Bight !" or "Wrong !*' 
If he be right, the monitor places a mark to the right 
of his name or number on the marking slate ; if wrong, 
the mark goes to the left, the monitor in no case giving 
any information as to where the error lies ; in the for- 
mer case the boy at once commences the next exercise, 
in the latter he goes over his work again, to discover 
his error, and set himself right. 

No boy is allowed to pass over an exercise till he 
brings out the answer; and no matter how often he 
shows it up wrong, he is marked on the left each time. 
When the time has expired, all cease at the same mo- 
ment at a given signal. In summing up the amount of 
each boy's work, every mark on the left c^QC^la ^ 
mark on the right; or if the exerciaea^^e "^er^ ^iSS^^soii^ 
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or the pupils slow, one mark on the right is erased for 
every two, three, or four, on the left, according as the 
teacher directs. 

The effects of this arrangement may be easily antici- 
pated ; the pupils have the strongest inducements to 
exertion, both as to expedition and accuracy. Bapidity 
is useless without correctness ; a child may succeed in 
workings considerable number of exercises, and yet may 
bring only a small number of marks, if he make a great 
many mistakes. There is scarcely any other method 
that gives such a quantity of individual practice as this : 
it is frequently practised in the Central Model Schools, 
and it is most interesting to witness the spirit with 
which the pupils of a whole class dash at the first exer- 
cise, the moment they get the word to begin, and the 
persistent effort maintained during the whole time. 

There should be a great variety of cards ; for when 
they are few, the pupUs begin to know the answers off 
by rote. The exercises on a single card should all be of 
the same kind, and about the same in length and 
difficulty. There should be several with addition exer- 
cises, both simple and compound, of different degrees of 
length to suit the different classes, from five or six ad- 
dends, up to twelve or fifteen. There should be exer- 
cises on all the simple and compound rules, in reduction, 
in proportion, in practice, in interest, &c. &c. 

Old arithmetical or spelling tablets form a very good 
material for the cards, renewed by pasting on botii sides 
clean sheets from a large copy book. Each sheet or card 
should contain from twenty to thirty exercises accord- 
ing to their length. 

Once the children come to be able to work the sim- 
ple rules with moderate facility, they should commence 
this competitive work. The exercises should be so easy 
in relation to the class, that a considerable number may 
be worked within one half hour. If they be too long 
or difficult, the work goes on slowly, and the children 
lose all spirit and ammalion. T\i<&'^wkmay be occasion- 
Ally varied by placing t^o c^«.^^a^^m\fc*Cs!ka^«!ssifc<ias<i 
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to contend against each other ; this, when properly- 
managed, never fails to create a great amount of health- 
ful emulation. 

7. Desk arithmetic. 

In the time-tables of Chap. III., Part L, each division 
has got one desk lesson each day on arithmetic : a few 
suggestions shall now be given on the management of 
this. For very young children — mere beginners — the 
proper employment during this time is learning to write 
figures. A black board is hung before them, with a line 
of figures neatly chalked on it ; these they copy on their 
slates, filling up line after line, the monitor adopting 
the same precautions as to position, hold of pencil, and 
formation of figures, as at the writing lesson. 

For those a little more advanced, who are able to 
work easy sums, a variety of exercises can be devised. 
One of the most obvious is copjdng down and working 
short sums in addition, &c., which have been chalked 
by the monitor on the black board. Or let them fill 
their slates with numbers, every one of which is greater 
or less than the one preceding, by a common difference ; 
this exercise must be graduated in difficulty to suit the 
class. 

Thus, if they are told to commence at 4 and go up 
by threes, they write, 4, 7, 10, 13, &c., or to commence 
at 200 and come down by sixes — 200, 194, 188, &c., or 
for a more advanced class, to commence at £20, and 
come down by Is. 3^<?., &c. &c. This will always be 
found an excellent exercise for young children. See 
that they make the figures neatly, and that they sepa- 
rate each number from those before and after, by a dis- 
tinct but not too broad an interval. Writing down 
tables of weights and measures, the multiplication table, 
&c., is also a very useful exercise. 

But for those who can work even simple addition with 
any degree of facility, as well as for all who are farther 
advanced, the best general employnieiLt ^a'^Qi*:^^^"^- 
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ercises from the books ; and for this purpose every pupil 
should he furnished with an arithmetic of his own,* Each 
works independently of all others, and where he ends to- 
day, he commences to-morrow, thus advancing through 
the book as far as he is able to go. When a child has 
finished an exercise, he holds up his hand as a signal, 
and the teacher or monitor in charge glances at the slate, 
and pronounces the work right or wrong. 

The business of the person in charge is threefold : 
first, seeing that all the Httle students are constantly at 
work ; secondly, examining the exercises when finished ; 
and thirdly, assisting those who need it. It is not 
every pupil who fails in bringing out his answer that 
needs help ; to understaDd this, observe that in working 
arithmetical exercises, pupils are liable to fall into two 
kinds of errors, errors of principle, and errors of calcula- 
tion. 

If a child be ignorant of the proper tti^AoJ of working 
out a question, he generally needs assistance ; the moni- 
tor in this case should show him the right way, and then 
let him work it out for himself. But if he know the 
right method, and go wrong in the calculation, in this 
case he needs no assistance at all ; he should be made to 
help himself. Difficulties of the former kind seldom oc- 
cur ; in nine cases out of ten, when a child fails, it arises 
from an error of calculation. If the pupils be allowed 

* The utility of this silent work has been questioned, -but we 
think without sufficient reason ; we consider it not only useful, 
but absolutely necessary. We beg to quote the following opinion^ 
which bears directly on this point : — 

*^ I had often reason to complain that due time was not allowed 
by the arrangements of the time-table for working at the desks 
questions in arithmetic, since this silent practice is absolutelj 
indispensable in order to procure expert and accurate calculators. 
In onler to make palpable to teachers the evil consequences arising 
from a neglect of it, I occasionally brought forward pupils, who, 
though learning the advanced rules of commercial arithmetic, had 
to make repeated attempts to work out with accuracy an easy ex- 
ample in practice. This, though not of frequent occurrence, should 
be studiously guarded against." — General Beport of Timothy 
Sheahan, Esq., A. M., T. G. D., Head Inspector: 1859. 
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to have their own way, they will call often enough for 
assistance. 

Many teachers act most injudiciously hy looking over 
a wrong calculation, to discover and point out to the 
pupil the exact place where he went wrong ; and some 
even go so far as to take the slate in their own hands, 
and p^onn the entire work from the beginning, while 
the pupil looks on ! AU this is very injurious, for 
it tendB directly to destroy the pupil's sense of self- 
reliance. 

The children should be encouraged to face their diffi- 
culties, and to exert themselves manfuUy in overcoming 
them. It is always sad to see a pupil whose heart quails 
at the sight of every trifling obstacle — ^who wants resolu- 
tion to return again on his work, and endeavour to set 
himself right The success of the boy in the struggle 
of after life depends in no small degree on the manner 
in which he has been trained in his school days, to 
look without terror on difficulties, and to encounter and 
overcome them, with courage, patience, and determina- 
tion. 

All our time-tables afford two lessons on arithmetic 
per day, one at the circles before the black boards, the 
other in the desks from books ; this arrangement com- 
bines the advantages of both methods of teaching the 
subject, and at the same time counteracts their respec- 
tive disadvantages. 

8. ThEOEETICAL ABITHICETIC. 

Not many years ago it was a universal cause of com- 
plaint that arithmetic was taught too mechanically ; 
that with the finest opportunity, the minds of the chil- 
dren were never exercised in understanding the reasons 
of the rules and processes. The same complaint is still 
not unfrequently heard, and is often justified by the 
dry, dull, uninteresting way in which the children are 
doomed to learn this important branch. 

To a moderate extent, and as far as the pupils are 
able to profit by and understand them, the Afferent 
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rules and processes should be explained. The nature 
of our system of notation, the reason of " carrying" in 
addition^ subtraction, and multiplication ; the reason of 
multiplying the second and third, and dividing by the 
first in proportion ; the meaning of the different multi- 
plications, diyisions, and taking of parts in practice; 
the nature of fractions, &c. &c. ; these, and many other 
matters, should in due time be explained to the pupils. 

But take care not to begin too early, or attempt too 
much. Many teachers of the present day have a ten- 
dency to go too far in the way of theory ; their children 
are perpetually perplexed with reasoning; all their 
arithmetic lessons are mere talk, obscuring rather than 
elucidating, and leaving nothing behind; while prac- 
tical arithmetic is comparatively neglected. 

What shall be said of a boy, who has been apparently 
taught the reasons of all the ordinary processes, but who 
cannot, without repeated blunders, add a short column 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, or work a common 
question in practice ? And what estimate shall be formed 
of the teacher's common sense who persists in giving 
long explanations of " carrying one" in subtraction, of 
the decimal system, of the reason of the successive 
steps in multiplication, &c. &c., to children who cannot 
tell you the sum of 25 and 8 without counting on their 
fingers! 

As for the assertion that a pupil must never learn any 
rule or operation without fully understanding the rea- 
son of it, this is the dream of a mere theorist in the 
science of school teaching. Can any one for a moment 
suppose that a child of eight or nine is capable of com- 
prehending the reason of the process in long division, or 
of numerous other operations of a similar kind ? The 
attempt to make children understand the reason of every 
arithmetical process they are called on to perform, is 
absurd, like every other attempt to accomplish a mani- 
fest impossibility. It is mischievous in its consequences ; 
for besides puzzling, petplexing, and wearying the child 
to no purpose, it wastea ftva N«il\xsi\^'5k \mfc \3sssi$» mi^ht 
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be profitably employed in exercising him in simple, 
practical, and nsefal calculations. 

Teach principles and reasons as far as yonr <Swi^ time 
and the intelligence of the children will permit, hut at 
any rate make them good calculators. The teacher who 
accomplishes this has done his duty, even though his 
pupils be only imperfectly acquainted with what is 
called the rationale of the different processes. 

Generally speaking, with the exception of the very 
easiest and simplest principles, the demonstrative parts 
of arithmetic should be deferred till the children are far 
advanced. From an early period, however, they should 
be made familiar with, and should constantly use, the 
technical terms belonging to the different rules, such 
as addend, sum, factor, minuend, quotient, &c. They 
should be accustomed to define and explain these terms, 
and to state verbally the mode of procedure in the diffe- 
rent rules. The teacher will take care that these defini- 
tions and explanations be sufficiently simple for the 
children of the different classes ; and he will make him- 
self sure, by constant interrogation, that they clearly 
understand them. 



EXTRA BRANCHES. 

9. Mensueation. 

Every boy who is moderately expert at calculation, 
and who has a fair knowledge of the rules of conmiercial 
arithmetic, in other words, every boy in the fourth class, 
ought to learn a little mensuration. 

It is unfortunate that an impression pretty generally 
prevails among teachers, that mensuration cannot be at- 
tempted till after a boy has learned euclid. In its ex- 
tended sense, indeed, as meaning the measurement and 
computation of all kinds of lines, surfaces, and solids, 
with the reasons of the rules, it is true that it requires 
a knowledge of euclid and of several other parts of mathe- 
matics; hut we do not here speak oi ^\]lOcl ^ ^(2*ciOva:^ 
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knowledge of the subject. A popular knowledge, such 
as will be of great use in after Hfe, and which will serve 
most of the purposes to which mensuration is commonly 
applied, may be acquired by a class of boys with little 
trouble, and without ever opening a Euclid. 

It will, of course, be necessary to give the pupils clear 
conceptions of the terms they will have to use. This is 
a very simple matter, if the teacher take the proper me- 
thod. When divested of all superfluous appendages and 
distinctions, they are few, simple, and easily taught. 
The following are those that are necessary : — In the 
mensuration of surfaces ; angle, right angle, acute angle, 
obtuse angle, perpendicular, parallel straight lines, tri- 
angle, right-angled triangle, isosceles triangle, equila- 
teral triangle, quadrilateral, polygon, trapezoid, paral- 
lelogram, rectangle, square, diagonal, circle, semicircle, 
radius, and diameter. In solids ; prism, cube, cylinder, 
pyramid, cone, and globe or sphere. 

But their knowledge must not end in mere words ; 
they must not only know the terms, but the things they 
signify — they must be able to recognise and draw on 
their slates, or on the black board, tiie different angles 
and figures. Any teacher will see how easy a task this 
is, who reflects that their number does not altogether 
exceed thirty. 

Take care that the pupils understand distinctly the 
meaning of a square inch, a square perch, &c., a cubic 
inch, a cubic foot, &c. ; terms that from their very sim- 
plicity are often neglected, and of which, therefore, the 
pupils have only very indistinct notions. Make them 
know clearly what it is to And the area of a figure,* and 
what to find the content of a body. 

With respect to the words inch, foot, yard, &c., when 
talking of long measure, use the terms inch, foot, &c., 
simply ; in superficial measure always use (and make 
the pupils also use) square inch, square foot, &c., and in 

* To find the area of a ftgviTO, ^ ^ ^'^ MSifcUTmiber of square 
inches or square feet, &c., conta^&fi^mW 
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cubic meeusure, cubic inch, cubic foot, &c. Be careful 
that the pupils always know when the numbers they are 
taking down or finding out, represent long measure, 
when superficial measure, and when cubic measufe. Let 
them also be perfectly familiar with the fact, that the 
product of long measure by long measure, is superficial 
measure, that the product of superficial measure by long 
measure, is cubic measure, and that three long measures 
multiplied together will also give cubic measure.* 

Duodecimal multiplication, although extremely easy, 
is seldom clearly understood. This cannot excite much 
surprise, when one reflects that most of the common 
treatises on mensuration adopt a nomenclature, not only 
perplexed and confused in the highest degree, but in se- 
veral respects entirely wrong. 

When feet and inches are multiplied by feet and 
inches^ as suppose, 7 ft. 9 in. x 3 ft. 5 in., the product 
represents superficial measure, and consists of three 
terms, viz., 26 : 5 : 9. Let the teacher take special 
care that the pupils be able to read these correctly, and 
that they understand clearly what they mean, for iMsis 
the very point on which mistakes are so frequently made. 
The first (26) represents square feet, the second (5) 
twelfths of a square foot,f and the third (9) square 
inches ; and the proper way to read the whole is 26 sq. 
feet, 5 twelfths, and 9 sq. inches. The whole may be 
expressed in square feet and square inches by reducing 
the twelfths to square Inches, that is 26 sq. feet and 69 
square inches. The common way of reading these three 
terms is 26 feet, 5 inches, and 9 parts, the first of which 
is insufficient, i^e second wrong, and the third useless. 

If three long measures, each consisting of feet and 
inches, be multiplied together, such as 3 ft. 7 in. x 4 ft. 

* These statements are not, indeed, scientifically accurate ; the 
inaccuracy, however, does not affect the work or the results, but 
lies onl^ in the form of expression, which on the other hand is very 
convenient, and sufficiently correct for all ordinary purposes. 

t Each of these twelfths is a rectangle, a loot Vm% vo*.^ «^\:^^ 
broad, and contama 12 square inches. 
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2 in. X 2 ft. 10 in., the product is cubic measure, and 
consists of four terms, viz., 42 : 3 : 7 : 8. Here the 
teacher must be still more careM to make the pupils 
underst&d these terms. The first (42) is cubic feet, 
the second (3) twelfths of a cubic foot,* the third (7) 
hundred-and-forty- fourths of a cubic foot,* and the fourth 
(8) cubic inches; and the proper way to read the whole 
is 42 cubic feet, 3 twelfths, 7 hundred- and-forty-fourths, 
and 8 cubic inches.f 

The rules that it is necessary for the pupils to know 
are only very few. In superficial mensuration they are 
(1) the rule for finding the area of a parallelogram 
(which includes and renders unnecessary the special 
rules for rectangle, square, rhombus, &c.), (2) triangle 
(they should know both rules), (3) trapezoid, (4) any 
trapezium, (5) a rectilineal figure of any number of sides, 
(6) circle, (7) to find the circumference by having the 
diameter, and the reverse, (8) to find any side of a right- 
angled triangle by getting the other two, which the pu- 
pils can leam, it is hardly necessary to say, without 
knowing the 47th of the first. In the mensuration of 
solids, (1) the rule for a prism or cylinder (which in- 
cludes those for cube, parallelepiped, &c.), (2) a cone or 
pyramid, (3) a globe, (4) the rule for round or squared 
timber, and (5) the rules (all very easy) for the surfaces 
of the most important of the preceding bodies. 

There is yet one other matter to be attended to, with- 
out which, all . the foregoing will be of little use ; that 
is, the pupils must be made to determine for themselves, 
what lines it is necessary to measure in order to find the 
areas of the different figures, and actually to mea%wre them. 

* Each twelfth is a solid a foot long, a foot broad, and an inch 
thick, and contains 144 cubic inches; each hundred-and-forty- 
fourth is a solid an inch broad, an inch deep, and a foot long, and 
contains 12 cubic inches. 

t The common way of reading this is 42 feet, 3 inches, 7 parts, 
and 8 thirds which is still worse than in superficial measure. 
What can be more absuxd thaji.to e?IS\.«b wilid, a foot long, a foot 
broad, and an inch thick, by 1ths.iia.mft oi an wcKl 
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All boys learning mensuration know the role for finding 
the area of a triangle ; but let the teacher make a large 
triangle on the floor with chalk, and place a ruler in any 
boy's hands, and ask him, without giving him any further 
data or information, how many sq. feet and sq. inches in 
it. This appears a very simple matter, yet very pro- 
bably not one boy in twenty will be found able to do it 
unassisted. More than this, there are very few boys 
who can take a ruler in hand, and, without help or sug- 
gestion, measure correctly the length of a desk : let any 
teacher who doubts this, try it among his advanced boys. 

There should be, therefore, a ruler of some kind in the 
school — ^the simplest and rudest will answer, provided 
it is marked with feet and inches ; and the boys should 
be accustomed to measure and find the areas of the various 
surfaces in and about the school, such as those of the 
school-room itself, the maps, black boards, &c. But as 
these figures are all rectangles, the teacher should make 
others, — triangles, trapezoids, polygons, &c., with chalk 
on the floor, or on the black board. The mere know- 
ledge of the rules of mensuration is useless without this 
practical ability to measure lines, and to determine those 
that are to be measured ; for this is the very first thing 
a boy will have to do, whenever he may have occasion 
to apply his knowledge. 

If any teacher wish to teach a class of boys mensura- 
tion in the manner here described, without making use 
of the text-book (which in general can be used only by 
pupils that know a little euclid), he will find the ab- 
stract of the subject in the end of Thomson's Arithmetic, 
sufficient for all practical purposes, except that he will 
have to frame additional examples. 
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CHAPTER V. 
6E06RAFHT; 6BAMMAB; HOME LBSSOHa 



GEOGRAPHY. 
1. ]£aP TBACHIVa 

A YEKT nnskilfiil method of teaching geography is still 
practised by a large section of onr national teachers ; of 
this any one can satisfy himself either by actoally visit- 
ing the schools, or by glancing throngh the reports of onr 
inspectors. The geography lessons are generally with- 
out plan — scattered, unconnected, andhap-hazard. The 
teacher, with a pointer in hand, and a map before him, 
questions on every conceivable subject, according as the 
different parts of the map happen to catch his eye ; and 
mountains, lakes, towns, islands, rivers, &c., are jum- 
bled together without the least attempt at arrange- 
ment. 

A geography lesson should be always taught before a 
map ; whenever a place is named, it should be pointed 
out by one of the children ; as a general rule, the pointer 
should be in the hands, not of the teacher, but of the 
pupils. The different parts of a map should be taught 
connectedly ; all the rivers should be taken together ; 
all the islands, lakes, mountain chains, &c., in the 
same manner. Unless expressly for the purpose of ex- 
amination, the teacher must not question promiscu- 
ously all over the map. 

Each lesson should be confined to some one or more 
special portions ; thus, the subject of one lesson might 
be the rivers of the country or continent under con- 
sideration. The pupils should, in the first instance, 
be exercised in pointing them out, following the order 
ffiven in, the Oeogra/phy, "L\, \& ^\^^ -^lan to call for- 
ward one child to poiii\. o\il\. "TVi'^^tkasotfycL^^ •^'i.^^-si; 
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to show .''The Barrow/' the next "The Blackwater," 
&C. ; each child should go through the whole series 
before giving the pointer to another; and the t&cher 
must not rest satisfied until each can, without assis- 
tance, name them all in the proper order, and point 
them out as he names them. 

He must take care not to weary the children by 
keeping them too long at any one exercise. Por example, 
after they have been engaged ten minutes or so in point- 
ing out the rivers, he might introduce some useful or 
interesting information naturally connected with them ; 
as the mountains, marshes, or lakes in which they rise, 
the bays, &c., into which they empty themselves, the 
countries through which they flow, the important towns 
built on them, ^e distance to which they are navigable, 
the scenery along their banks, &c. 

The mountains, the lakes, the seas, the bays, &c., 
should be treated in the same manner as the rivers, the 
teacher taking care never to mingle them promiscuously, 
unless where there is some obvious natural connexion, 
and, as a general rule, following the order given in the 
text book. 

As the mountains of a country determine its rivers, 
both should be as far as possible connected ; the pupils 
should be accustomed to name the principal rivers ris- 
ing in each mountain chain, and the directions in which 
they flow. The towns and other remarkable places 
on the principal rivers, especially those of the British 
Islands and of Europe, form admirable materials for 
teaching ; the pupils should be frequently exercised in 
sailing or travelling in imagination along the course of 
each, beginning at the mouth, and naming the towns 
and places of note they pass, with the remarkable or 
interesting circumstances connected with each. In the 
commencement they should always have the aid of the 
map at this exercise, but the more advanced should 
ultimately be able to name the principal places, and 
give their relative positions, without looking on it. 
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4 
f 

The map should be constantly referred to, hoifever, to 
correct all mistakes. 

W&ile the Board's large maps should be in geneid 
use, every school should be famished with^J^ d 
Betts' small blank maps. These are excellenfto! ilieir 
way, and should be very frequently used, after the 
pupils have become moderately famiHar with the out- 
lines of the large maps. 

With respect to the order in which the different parts 
of the geography of a country are taught, the safest aB 
well as the most convenient guide to follow is the text 
book. Thus, for Asia, the order as given in the small 
Geography is : — General description, boundaries, posi- 
tion, dimensions, area, divisions with their chief towns; 
seas, gulfs, bays, and straits ; islands, peninsulas^ capes; 
mountains, rivers, and lakes. 

The home lessons, if properly managed, will be a most 
useful auxiliary in teaching geography-^ The children 
learn at home to repeat by rote, in the%rder given in 
the book, the towns, mountains, lakes, &c. ; and the 
school lesson frequently consists of a repetition of the 
same portions, with the additional exercise of pointing 
them out on the map. The teacher's task, therefore, 
will be rendered comparatively easy, if the pupils have, 
in the first instance, learned to name them without he- 
sitation in their proper order. 



2. Geoobaphy of the Bbitish l8LAin>6. 

It would appear scarcely necessary to remind the 
teacher, that the pupils should know the geography of 
the British Islands, and that of Europe, better than 
that of any other country or continent whatever. It is 
strange, though not very uncommon, to find a class of 
children acquainted with the most minute features of 
the map of the world or of Asia, and yet ignorant of the 
. course of the Shannon or the Severn. 
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All classes down to the second ought to learn the 
map of Ireland, and the higher classes should be per- 
fectly .familiar with it; they should be acquainted 
not ioidx ^th the general yiew as given in the small 
Geogffpliy, bat also ^fith the more extended in- 
fonniation contained in the " Geography Generalized." 
The advanced classes should, in like manner, be 
made acquainted with the general view of England 
and Scotland, should know the great centres of manu- 
&cture, &c., a^ well as many other remarkable and inte- 
resting features, of which the '* Geography Generalized" 
affords full information. 

The etymology of proper names forms an interesting 
branch of the geography of the British Islands. In Eng- 
land there are Celtic, Eoman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman-French names ; in Ireland, the names are 
nearly all Celtic, and, generally speaking, those that are 
not, are comparatively modem. To trace the names of 
the principal places to their origin is always attractive 
to children, and is, at the same time, both an entertain- 
ing and instructive exercise. This is a portion of the 
geography of the British Islands, therefore, that the 
teacher should by no means neglect. There is a good 
deal of information on the subject in the '' Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon roots" of "The Spelling Book Super- 
seded ;" but the teacher will find much more, condensed 
into a small compass, in the '' Geographical Etymologies" 
of " The Dictionary of Derivations." 

Though geography is an interesting subject, and 
should be taught in every elementary school, the teacher 
must remember that it is very subordinate in importance 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic. He will therefore, 
in the first place, take care not to bestow too much time 
on it ; in the second place, he must avoid minuteness or 
excessive detail ; with the exception of the Gteography 
of the British Islands, general views and leading prin- 
ciples are all that the pupils require, and to these the 
teacher should strictly confine them. i: 
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GRAMMAR. 

3. Gfessikg akswebs ; debiyations. 

We do not think it necessary to enter into any de- 
tails regarding the method of teaching this subject, as 
it has been very fully developed in Dr. Sullivan's 
Grammar. The teacher is recommended to study care- 

• fully the " Observations on the method of teaching 
English Grammer" at the beginning of the book, and 
the articles on " Parsing/' " Analysis of Sentences," and 
'* Idioms and difficult phrases" at the end of Syntax. 

Of all the ordinary subjects of the school programme, 
grammar is the most difficult to be properly taught. In 
the others, there is generally something to catch the eye, 
something on which the mind of the child may rest ; 
but in grammar, it is all pure mental work from the 
commencement. This is the reason that in this subject, 
the children are so much inclined to guess ; they resort 
to this easy and ready expedient rather than undergo 
the labour of thinking. 

If it be carelessly or unskilfully taught, therefore, sc 
far from being a useful intellectual exercise, it may 
be, and often is, in fact, productive of more injury 
than benefit. This habit of guessing is easily acquired 
and difficult to eradicate ; and if it be fostered in one 
subject, it will be imported more or less into all the 

* others. 

To guard against this tendency, the teacher is re- 
commended to call on the children continually for the 
reasons of their answers. And he should not rest con- 
tent merely with the repetition of a grammatical rule 
or definition ; he should satisfy himself that the pupil 
fuUy understands his answer, by causing him to explain 
himself in his own words as well as in those of the text 
book. 
Derivations, prefixes, and affixes, &c., form part of the 
grammav of the language *, tYiey a>Ok^\\t to be introduced, 
therefore, at the time oi ftia fgc^mm^t ^^-e^Rfsu k^t 
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each pupil has parsed a sentence, let the teacher 
question the class on the derivation of all those words 
that contain roots which the pupil should know. Or, if 
the teacher prefer, let him devote a portion of the 
grammar time exclusively to this portion of the subject. 
English etymologies should be taught before, or at 
least contemporaneously with Latin and Greek roots, 
because they are in themselves extremely important, ae 
well as very easy and interesting. We recommend 
the teacher, therefore, to make himself perfectly master 
of these, as they are given in " The Spelling Book Su- 
perseded," and to make the pupils of the fourth and 
fifth classes also thoroughly acquainted with them.* 



HOME LESSONS. 

4. Necessity and use. 

To develope the xmiderstanding and to cultivate the 
memory of the pupils — these, so far as intellectual 
training is concerned, are two of the principal tasks the 
teacher has before him. Each demands an equal share 
of attention ; the teacher is equally in fault, who ac- 
customs his pupils either to understand without re- 
membering, or to remember what they do not under- 
stand. 

This latter fault was formerly very prevalent ; the 
practice of committing to memory whole volumes of 
spelling, grammar, geography, history, &c., was carried 
to a most absurd excess. The evil has not yet quite dis- 
appeared, as any one may prove to his own satisfaction, 
by inspecting the '' tasks" in some of our public and 
private schools. But perhaps teachers of the present 
day are prone rather to the other extreme. This remark 
to applies many even among the best of our national 

• For further information on the methods of teacliing Geography 
and Grrammar, see the *' Manual of Method and Organization^'' by 
B. BobinsoQ, Esq., Inapector of KatioiialSc\LQo\a. 
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teachen : we sometimes neglect the cifltiTaiiim of the 
memory, in the kttempt to impart the whole mass of 
school laiowledge hy direct teaching. 

There are some who, with the id^ of lemoving all un- 
pleasant drfficolties fix>m the child's path, woidd alto- 
gether discard such an institution as home lessons, or 
'' tasks ;" but this is at best a mistaken kind of bene- 
Tolence. The path of learning can never be smooth; 
it may be pleasant, bnt it is always more or less 
difficult and laborioos. Ko one ever yet learned any- 
thing worth the name of learning, without labour and 
application ; whoever attempts to convert learning into 
an amusement — a kind of sugar-plum affidr — attempts 
an impossible task, and does more harm than good. The 
teaches grand object should be, not so much to remove 
difficulties, as to train the child to overcome them ; to 
teach him to love labour rather than avoid it. He should 
never lose sight of the important principle, that the more 
a child can be got to do for himself^ the better, and he 
should foster the process of self-learning by every means 
in his power. 

The assertion that a child must never get anything 
by rote is equally erroneous. Conunitting to memory 
is necessary not only for children, but for all people as 
long as they continue to be students ; of this every one 
has sufficient experience who commences to learn a new 
science or a new language. There is a vast amount of 
elementary knowledge, that must necessanly be learned 
by rote, such, for example, as arithmetical tables, chief 
towns of countries, grammatical definitions, &c. It is 
surely a very valuable acquisition for a child to be able 
to repeat by rote, without hesitation, the tables of 
avoirdapois weight or long measure, the seas of Europe, 
the chief towns of Lancashire or of Down, lists and de- 
finitions of the different kinds of pronouns, and a thou- 
sand other matters of a similar kind. 

In every school, then, the pupils should be required 

to prepare lessons at l[iome, m the first place to supple- 

ownt the daily instrucUonfi, Q3V!i\Xxsit€cs^ ^s^^<sc^ their 
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• 
own progress ; aCnd in the second place, to cultivate their 
memory, and to train them to intellectual labour. But 
while the teacher insists that the children commit to 
memory certain elemeotary portions of their textbooks, 
peculiarly fitted for such kind of learning, he will be 
careful not to overwork them with long and difficult 
tasks ; and, above all, he will never require them to get 
off anything by rote, that they do not thoroughly under- 
stand. 

To subject the children to the labour of self-study to 
such an extent, that they come every morning prepared 
for examination in a certain number of lessons, is one 
of the most difficult tasks the teacher has to encounter ; 
it requires a considerable amount of training, but when 
accomplished, it may be regarded as the triumph of dis- 
cipline, an infallible proof that the teacher has acquired 
complete influence over his pupils. 

The schools, however, in which the teachers have 
succeeded thus far are not numerous. The word '* Home 
Lessons" appears on most time-tables, but in many 
schools it is the name without the reality ; every morn- 
ing there is the form of examination, but it is a mere 
fiction. In numerous cases the children, in fact, never 
look at their lessons at all ; they have probably a kind 
of imperfect knowledge of the subject already, from hav- 
ing gone over it before, and they depend partly on this, 
and partly on chance, to get them through the ordeal of 
examination. You may prove this by questioning them ; 
and so far from having prepared the lessons, Mrith great 
probability you will find that many of them are even 
ignorant of what or where the lessons are. 

This state of things is attributable partly to the fact, 
that the teachers do not attach sufficient importance to 
the home lessons, and are consequently indifferent about 
the manner in which the pupils prepare them; and 
partly to the prevalence of a loose, inexact, imperfect 
method of examination, that allows idle, unprepared 
children to escape with comparative impunity. 



^•X 
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5. Materials. 

The home lessons should begin with the second class 
children. The lessons for these will be extremely sim- 
ple, a mere preparation for higher work, but still they 
should be exacted with strict scratiny ; tables, spelling, 
and simple poetic pieces, will form the best materials. 
Let them be reqnii^ to prepare every day a small par- 
turn of the multiplication table, or one of the easier tables 
of weights and measures ; each child should be examined 
by requiring him to repeat it from beginning to end, 
without interruption. For spelling let til^em come every 
day prepared to spell all the words in the first two or 
three sentences of their reading lesson ; this is the very 
best spelling lesson they can get. 

The children of the lowest draft of third class should 
prepare lessons in the Spelling Book, and the Geography; 
they should also have a short lesson in tables of weights 
and measures. Prepared lessons in tables should termi- 
nate with this class ; all the higher classes should know 
them so well as to render home study unnecessaiy. 
The pupils of fourth and the higher part of third claiBS 
should have lessons in the Grammar, the Spelling Book, 
and the Geography ; and those of fiftii class should have, 
besides, lessons in Latin, Greek, English, Saxon or Celtic 
derivations. 

The most useful parts of the geography for home les- 
sons are chief towns. The principal towns of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and the British Islands, YiiJl 
afford sufficient materials for third class, and to these 
the pupils may be wholly confined. The fourth and 
fifth class pupils may prepare lessons in a more extended 
course, but the teacher must take care to confine them 
to those portions of the book which it is useful to be able 
to repeat by rote. The best materials are the general 
views of the continents and of the British Islands, 
such, for instance, as "The principal islands of Europe," 
"The principal aeaa oi Asia." &c. (For more on this 
subject, see Method oi \,ea.OQ^^ ^'^^«?jJq:S>^ 
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In " The Spelling Book Superseded," the third class 
pupils should he confined to the first three classes of 
" Verbal distinctions." '* Class Pifth" of " Verbal dis- 
tinctions," the " Celtic and Anglo- Saxon roots," and the 
'* English Etymologies," afford admirable materials for 
the home lessons of the advanced pupils ; the teachers 
will do well to study them carefully, and the pupils of 
the fourth and fifth classes should prepare lessons in 
them. 

In the Grammar, the pupils of third class should be 
confined altogether to the large type, as far as the end 
of Etymology. Those of fourth and fifth should get the 
large type to the end of Syntax, and any portions of the 
smaller type that may strike the teacher as particularly 
useful to be known by rote. 

The children of all the classes, from second upwards, 
inclusive, should be occasionally required to commit 
little poetic pieces from their respective class books ; this 
need not be every day ; once or twice a week will be 
sufficient. In examining a lesson of this kind, the pupils 
should be obliged to repeat the piece deliberately, cor- 
rectly, and tastefully. (See page 162.) 

In this matter of home lessons, many teachers com- 
mit sraye mistakes, through want either of judRment or 
reflefkon. by obUgiW the Children to com Jtinfcmi- 
nately almost every part of their text books. This is 
more especially the case with grammar ; in many schools 
the pupils are condemned to the forbidding drudgery of 
getting by heart all the small type, even to the longest 
and most minute rules and exceptions. This is an im- 
possible task, for no pupil's memory will retain them ; 
and even if it were possible, it would be useless. Far 
the greater portions of these books are not intended to 
be committed to memory at all, but merely to be read 
carefiilly by the pupils, and explained by the teacher. 

Exercises prepared on paper form another kind of 
home work, at least as useful as any of the preceding. 
There may be paper exercises in connexion, mth. «im$Mit 
tmy of the subjects taught in the scliool. W.'wKLTs^jX'Vsfe 
neceasary to specify these in detail, \)\i\. ^et^ «e^ ^^^ 
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kinds that deserve particular mention, viz., the tran- 
scription on paper of portions of the ordinary reading 
lessons, and the solution of arithmetical questions, for 
these exercises, each pupil should be provided with a 
small copy-book ; they should be required to keep them 
cleanly and neatly, and quite clear from scribbling. 

Por an exercise of the first kind, they might be re- 
quired to bring, carefuUy transcribed, a small portion — 
suppose half a page — of their reading lesson ; for one of 
the second kind, they should bring, Mly worked out, the 
solution of three or four arithmetical questions, the num- 
ber, length, and difficulty of which must be regulated of 
course by the proficiency of the class. The merit of each 
exercise is to be judged by the excellence of the writing, 
the correctness of the spelling and punctuation, or of the 
work, if it be arithmetic, and by the general neatness 
and tasteful arrangement of the whole. Every pupil of 
a national school, from the third upwards, inclusive, 
should be required to bring a short written exercise of 
some kind every day. 

The following is the way in which these paper home 
lessons are managed in the chief Central Model School, 
and it is described here because it works well, and be- 
cause it can be carried out in any ordinary national school, 
if the teacher only lay his mind resolutely to the task. 

Every boy in second, third, fourth and fifth classes 
brings a written exercise every day, the first three days 
of the week being given to arithmetical exercises, and 
the last three to transcription. The copy-books contain- 
ing the exerelBes are taken up every morning, and care- 
fully examined by the teachers or monitors of the re- 
spective daases ; they are returned to the owners before 
dismissal, with the result marked on each exercise, 
signed by the examiner's initials. 

For an arithmetical exercise they get from three 

to six sums, according to the proficiency of the class. 

Every incorrectly worked sum is marked with the word 

'^ Wrong," or if all aieiiot\ito\i^\.,>i3ckaTiumber omitted 

is noted thus ; — ** T^o om\\^^r la. «v^^^ ^'asfc'^' 

boy is obliged to bimg ne^^ ^"^^ '^"^ •Mi^iout^iVa*'^ 
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per exercise, the som or sums omitted, or wi\>ng. or 
both. 

If the exercises be iraascriptioii, the m<»iiton read 
them c5u:efaIiT throTigb, and underline erenr misspefled 
word ; they do not correct ihem — this is the pupib* busi- 
ness ; and in the end they note the number of mispelled 
words, thus : — *• 3 wcHds mi&" 2fext day the pupil 
must bring 'along with his usual day's exendseX all his 
misspelled words written out correcdy twelve times. 

We find these arrangements to answer extronelj wdL 
The rule about bringing the errors corrected next day 
makes the pupils cautious and careful to hare their 
work correct, and in the transcription eTereifles espe- 
cially, it works with great adrantage. The oertaoBfy of 
having to write out a list of errors twdre times, ae c iu es 
a high degree of correctness, which is the very dung 
we want ; for though it is pleasant to see errors effec- • 
tiyely corrected, it is still more so to see no errcH' at alL 
In many national schools, the home lessons are, as a 
ride, excessively long and vague ; for instance, the chil> 
dren of a second class may be, and often are in £act, told 
to come prepared in the whoU of the multiplicaium tmiU^ 
or to be able to spell all the difficult tcorde m their rmd- 
ing lesson ! If you prescribe for a child a task beyond 
his strength, be will do nothing at all ; and in all schools 
where such absurd home lessons are assigned, the chil- 
dren in reality never trouble themselves in the least 
about them. All the home lessons, even for the highest 
classes, should be so short, that no pupil can plead in- 
ability to prepare them, and so distinct^ that mistake 
or misconception shall be impossible. It is <Hily when 
this is the case that the pupils can be held aoooontable 
for them, 

Keither should they be too numerous ; the pupils may 

have two (but not more than two) oral lessons, with a 

Written exercise, every day. The subjects will have to 

, he alternated ; for instance, the third dass may have 

I l^ns in grammar and geography, mt^ ^ ^«inX3wsDL 

^ithmetical exercise, on three days of \]he ^^A-,«A wsl 



I 
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the other days, a lesson in spelling, and a short piece of 
poetry, with either the same piece, or half a pag|9 of 
prose transcribed. 

6. AnITOTJNCEMENT ; BEPETITION ; BXAlCINATIOy. , 

The whole of the pupils of one draft should prepare 
the same lessons. They should not haye the same lesson 
on two successive days ; even though they happen to 
break down, still they should go on to the next lesson 
for next day. If a child be absent for one or more days, 
he should come prepa/red in the home lessons, both oral and 
written^ of the next day after his last attendance. 

The best and surest method of announcement is to 
write the whole week's lessons for each draft on a sheet 
of paper, which is to be hung up if possible in a frame, 
bpposite the circle occupied by the draft; thus, there 
will be as many lesson tablets, as there are drafts with 
home lessons. Printed lesson tables, which will suit 
any national school, are issued for this purpose by the 
Board ; they should be always filled up and suspended 
before the drafts on the evening before repetition day. K 
a teacher cannot obtain these forms, he can easily make 
them for himself. The pupils, especially those of the 
advanced classes, should be expected to examine the 
tablets and ascertain the lessons for themselves ; but to 
prevent all mistake, and take away all excuse, those of 
each draft should be reminded in the evening by the 
monitor in charge, of the lessons for next day. 

i'riday should be set apart for repetition ; there should 
be no special lesson for that day, but the pupils should 
come prepared for examination in all the lessons of the 
preceding four days. Some prefer Monday, but this w 
a matter which of course every teacher will arrange as 
best suits his own school. 

Among the different inducements to stimulate boys 

in the preparation of their home lessons, one of the 

strongest is to throw them into competition with each 

other; this is the plan ad.o^\»^\i3L xaass;:^ ^i the model 

^and other national scIxooVb, aTi^\\>^w\8a^xva^^^S»S^. 
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Let the answering of each boy be represented eafch 
day by a number, the highest mark for perfect answer- 
ing in any one lesson being 5. In the Central Model 
Schools the answer to each question is reoooded ; but as 
this would be impossible in most ordinary schools, the 
teacher, after hearing the whole of a lesson from one 
pupil, assigns him whatever number from to 5 his 
manner of answering may deserve. If he miss nothing, 
give him 5 ; if he stumble a little, 4 ; if his answering 
be middling, 3 ; 2, if bad ; and 1, if very bad. 

Let these numbers be all preserved ; and at the end 
of the week let each pupil's marks be totted up, wiUi 
whatever others he may have got in arithmetic, or any 
other subject. On Monday morning the boys of each 
draft range themselves in the order of their total marks, 
the highest first, the next second, &c. ; and they retain 
these same places through the whole week. 

To record and preserve the answers, there should be 
a marking slate for each draft, specially ruled for the 
purpose, with the pupils' names all written on it, which 
should be kept hung up opposite the circle during the 
whole week. "Wherever the teacher has infused a pro- 
per spirit into his pupils, this method of marking and 
classifying according to the results invariably produces 
a keen competition for precedency. 

The method of examination is very important. Some 
teachers examine a whole draft simultaneously, by ques- 
tioning the pupils in succession — a single question to 
each — as in ordinary teaching. This is not a good plan 
for several reasons, among which may be mentioned the 
facility it affords for the escape of those who are un- 
prepared. The proper and obvious way is to examine 
one child wholly in one lesson before you leave him ; this 
enables you at once to ascertain what he knows about 
it, and the number he deserves can be marked down 
immediately before the next pupil is examined. In the 
examination of home lessons there should be no passing 
of questions from one to another aa in cA»a& \ft»x3Kfia%» 

Some lessons are best examiacA \yj c^'^^^'c^^.^^ *** 



